MARKETING 


From Scratch to 950,000 Barrels a Year—The Story of Red Cap Ale. 
See page 48. * 


RETAILING 


How United-Rexall Will Help Druggists Rejuvenate Their Stores. 
See page 37. *« 


MARKETS 


The Downstairs Store: A Billion Dollar Market. See page 120. * 


SHE makes it a family habit 


Man plans—he works in the labora- 
tory and at the drafting board—and 


a new product is born, 


Woman, as purchasing agent for 
the home, appraises that product. 
As she accepts it, it becomes estab- 
lished in the home—its use develops 
into a family habit—and the success 


of the product is assured. 


How important it is to reach the 
mind of woman through the kind of 


magazine which serves her special- 


ized interests in everything that 
affects her home, her family and 


herself! 


McCall’s—Trusted Guide 
In 3,500,000 Homes 


Continuous research in the actual 
homes of readers gives McCall’s edi- 
tors a unique insight into the way 
women think. That is why McCall’s 
speaks so understandingly to women 
about the things they need, and 


want, and hope for. That is why, 


Painted for McCall's by Rov Spreter 


for women in more than 3.500.000 
homes, McCall’s is more than a 
source of entertainment and infor- 
mation—it is a magazine they really 
live by. A potent medium, indeed, 
for moving new ideas, new products, 


into women’s minds, 


M (Ms 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


——_— 
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ODESTLY he claims to be “the homeliest 
man in America”. However, the physi- 
ognomy of W. W. Edgar, Free Press Bowling 
Editor, certainly has nothing to do with his 
proficiency in corralling spot news from 
Detroit’s bowling alleys. He haunts the “lanes” 
and regularly comes out with most of the 
answers to “what’s doing” in bowling. 


Single handed he sponsored the 1946 
Detroit Free Press Captains and Sponsors 
Tournament that broke all entry records. He 
supervised the State Mixed Doubles Cham- 


BOWLING EDITOR 


pionship Tourney that saw 1,060 competing 
couples hitting the pins. In his odd moments 
he serves as State Bowling Co-ordinator, the 
“Judge Landis” of the business. 


But when summer’s suns dampen the ardor 
of the bowler, Eddie takes up the cudgel for 
golf and writes “Tales From A Wayside Tee” 
with a “low 70” score for readership. 

Yes, Edgar is an all-around sports writer 
with the energy, enthusiasm and word-magic 
that hoists writers to the top of the list. He 
is one virile and vigorous reason why The 
Free Press is best-read, best-liked, most-wanted 
in the Detroit marketing area. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


FOR OVER 


ON GUARD | 
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nd Feeding of Commercials 


...and how they love WCCO 


ys get pampered attention for your announcement schedule in the Northwest, 
put it on 1:30 Date—WCCO’s talent-packed half-hour of music and merriment 
broadcast Monday through Friday afternoons. 

Introduced with clever effects, special entrance music or lead-in dramatiza- 
tions, live and recorded commercials are woven convincingly into the script. With 
the result that an advertiser’s message becomes a part of the show...as listenable 
...and as listened to...as 1:30 Date itself. 

Emcee of WCCO’s bright idea is Bob DeHaven, whose fresh-as-a-Minnesota- 
daisy personality and warm approach find the welcome mat of 822,230 radio 
homes*. Star of three other popular WCCO programs, our Pied Piper leads a 
host of loyal fans to 1:30 Date. 

Eight featured staff entertainers and a 13-piece orchestra share Bob’s 1:30 
Date: There’s Frankie Roberts’ Dixieland Five...the Balladeers Male Quartet, 
WCCO favorites for ten years...coast-to-coast singer, Flo Seidel...and Wally 
Olson’s 13-piece orchestra. Informal guesting by radio, stage, and screen stars 
appearing in the Twin Cities, adds to the variety of the revue. 

For the best of care for your 


Northwest commercials, make a 


a | | 1:30 Date with WCCO. Call us or 
T ) Radio Sales for details. 
J y *Radio Homes in WCCO’s 131-county Day- 


time Primary Area. (CBS Listening Areas, 
Seventh Series, 1944) 


“Good Neighbor 
to the Northwest’’ 


CBS. 


COLUMBIA OWNED 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 
WITH OFFICES AT; NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA. 


Baby Persuader 


We've met a man who gets babies to sleep, even un- 
willing babies, faster than hypnosis. He’s Michael Maloney 
and he’s the only man in the country, as far as we know, 
who holds the title of Director of Lullabies. Mr. Maloney 
used to be merely a driver for the General Diaper Service 
at Tuckahoe, N. Y., until he discovered he had a lethal 
quality in his voice which laid the bambinos lower than a 
Death Valley landslide. He informed his bosses of this 
strange, lulling quality he had discovered within himself 
and now he spends the whole day at the plant, where he’s 
on instant call from harassed Mamas who are having 
difficulty in coaxing Junior to take a trip with the sandman. 


When Michael first introduced his idea as baby ‘‘lulla- 
bydour,” there were a lot of people (mainly those who 
had had Juniors of their own and thought they knew 
whereof they spoke) who lined up as Doubting Thomases. 
They were forced to back down when Michael rang up 
an 85% baby-knockout score during his first month. 


The Lullaby Director does most of his work by singing 
over the phone while the Mother holds her disgruntled 
offspring near the earpiece at the other end of the wire. 
It sounded un-foolproof to us but we're in a position— 
after hearing a relieved young Mother say, “Thanks . . . 
that did it’—to vouch for Mr. Maloney’s mesmerism. 


Sometimes if Mama’s Little Darling is particularly dis- 
gruntled or immune to shut-eye, Mr. M makes a trip to the 
scene of the reluctance and copes with it there. He even 
envisions, in the near future, a regular lullaby corps—like 


Press Ass'n 
“Rock-1-sye Basy” with Michael Maloney. He’s the gent who 
has made a business of getting small-fry to indulge in shut-eye. 
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Western Union's singing messengers—who will go out 
under the banner of the service. 


He’s quick to tell you that he considers himself no 
Sinatra. As a matter of fact he says it’s his contention that 
no professional could succeed in his line of work: ‘They'd 
be too polished and aware of musical fine points to be 
soothing to the baby’s sensitive ear.’” He thinks that babies 
like the home-grown type of voice. 


The service, incidentally, is free-for-all who subscribe to 
the laundry’s diaper service. The laundry gets requests for 
Michael’s knockout-voice “from subscribers all over the 
Connecticut and Westchester area.” 


His favorite cradle songs are (what else . . . with that 
name?) Irish melodies, including ‘“Danay Boy,” which 
he frequently croons because “the sweetness of the theme 
seems to have a calming effect.’ Sometimes he varies this, 
if it seems to be doing a job on Junior, with “Toora 
Loora’”—unless the Mother indicates that she prefers to 
have her progeny rocked off with a song of her own 
nationality. He can oblige in several languages. 


Mr. Maloney has become something of a psychologist 
during the brief span of his new job. He’s discovered that 
it sometimes takes three complete choruses before his client 
starts head-nodding. He begins by making loud clucking 
noises to attract Junior's attention. When he’s sure he's 
got it he begins to sing, making his voice progressively 
softer. When Junior's Mother whispers, ““Thanks,”” Michael 
knows he’s done it again. 


So far General hasn’t bothered to advertise its Lullaby 
Service, preferring to wait till it’s out of the experimental 
stages. Most of Michael’s clients have been Mothers who 
heard about the company’s unusual free service through 
their route drivers or from other Mothers who've tried 
and found the service not-wanting. In the near future, 
however, the company plans to announce the program to 
the general public through posters on its trucks and by 
circulars. They also hope to create a special set of records 
which will be distributed to other National Institute of 
Diaper Service member laundries throughout the country. 


And how did Michael develop all his know-how? He has 
often lulled his own two—now grown—off into the never- 
never land. Their favorite, and the current one, is that old 
stand-by, ‘“‘Rock-a-Bye Baby.” As a matter of fact, he in- 
formed us, it’s the first composed lullaby of American 
origin. 


He “Mapped” His Future 


The S.S. Ocean Mail, steaming from Japan with a full 
contingent of service men and women aboard—bound for 
home and discharge—numbered among its passengers 4 
serious young man, lost in thought, T/4 John G. Drury. 
As the ship breasted tropical hurricanes, land swells and 
floating mines this Drury was bothered by nothing more 
than, “After this, what?” Before the War he had been 
doing advertising illustration. But somehow, after fighting 
on practically every atoll of the Pacific and taking orders 
almost as fast as he helped to take atolls he palled at 
the thought of taking more of the same on the Home 
Front. He whipped out his drawing kit—as an antidote to 
more long thoughts of his personal and imminent post-wat 
reconversion. 


He sat on deck and drew a map of the places he had 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


more bursting its seams with post-war 
population growth and business activ- 
ity. Our construction program this year 
is the largest we have ever undertak- 
en, and contemplates new buildings, 


lines and equipment involving a gross 


expenditure of $60,000,000.” 


Ay Pek 


Vice President and General Manager 


Southern California Telephone Company 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE - 
JUNE 15, 1946 La 


Special Bound Copies 
of the 


1946 
SURVEY 
OF 
BUYING POWER 


We will soon have available a limited 
number of specially bound copies of 
Sales Management’s May 10, 1946 issue 
—the 17th ANNUAL SURVEY OF BUY- 
ING POWER. 


Each of these copies will be bound in a 
durable and attractive green stiff cloth 
cover, capable of standing the intense, 
year-round usage this issue so often re- 


ceives. 


The name and date of the issue will be 
neatly and permanently stamped in gold 
on the front and on the backbone of the 
stiff cover. 


You are urged to order your copy 
promptly, since only a small quantity 
will be available and once this supply is 
exhausted, no more bound editions of the 
SURVEY can be obtained. Price—$3.50 


each, 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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been during the Pacific war, cartooned the camps, beach: s, 
ships and fronts; made what he calls a “personalized” map 
of is war. 


The inevitable crowd of ship-bored G.I.’s gathered, 
breathed down his back, asked questions, wanted person- 
alized maps of their wars too. T/4 Drury found hims<lf 
in business—and business was good. Before the Ocean Mail 
had docked he had orders for 150 maps! 


All this led G.I. Drury to some more serious thinking, 
Instead of a personalized map he decided to run up memory 
war maps of Japan, Okinawa, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
These stock maps any veteran could buy, mark in his own 
symbols, “landed here,” “stationed here,” “line of ad- 
vance,” and so on. Instead of the personalized map, made 
for the individual G.I., and running into money, here 
was a piece of merchandise retailing for a dollar. ‘‘Free-for 
nothing” was the fun of adding the finishing touches— 
of making the map “personal.” 


At this stage of the game a pal of Drury’s, an ex-Air 
Corps veteran named Richard Bryand—a guy with a sales 
bent—turned up. He began selling the maps to Los Angeles 
department stores, gift shops and various outlets, got good 


Memory-Invoker . . . for any Pacific vet, is this map, 
“personalized” for him by the Mem-O-Map Co. 


regional distribution. When he was sure the thing was 
going to move, he organized. The boys called themselves 
The Mem-O-Map Company, set up headquarters in North 
Hollywood. In addition to four Pacific maps, they added a 
European one. 


And they’re playing it smart. “Demand,” they say, “is 
good now. The boys are coming home, their war memories 
are fresh and they want to put them down in some concrete 
form. The personal map makes a good answer.” 


But Bryand and Drury are looking ahead to the day 
when the war-born demand runs out. They're studying 
civilian markets. For instance—people on trips like to keep 
a record and they like to send something home to impress 
the folks. In Hollywood, the boys noticed, souvenir card 
shops and counters line the boulevards. 


Suppose the postcard customers could buy a cartoon 
map of Hollywood—with all the eating places, picture 
studios, and homes of the stars marked in? Suppose room 
is provided for the buyer to mark in his own symbols? 
They're the kind of questions Messrs. Drury and Bry: nd 
are asking themselves—and getting the right answers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


H. C. BONFIG becomes vice- 
president and director of 
sales of the Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILLIAM M. NOONAN 
named - sales manager of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc., chocolate manufacturers. 


W. J. ADAMSON, former assistant sales manager, and 
J. M. MATTHEWS, former district manager, are named, 
respectively, general manager of sales, and manager of 
silicon steel sales, by the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
They both will have headquarters in Brackenridge, Pa. 


NEWS REEL 


M. V. O'CONNELL succeeds 
Louis Ruppel as the director 
of public relations of The 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


ROBERT F. LOVE returns 
from the Army to be Ansco’s 
merchandising supervisor of 
all cameras and accessories. 


ARTHUR F. KELLY, former 
general saleqg director, is 
assistant general traffic man- 
ager, Western Air Lines. 


B. K. WICKSTRUM named 
the general sales manager of 
lighting products for Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. 
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it’s time you, too, 


were thinking about 


Christmas... and 


Nothing enhances the gift value of quality merchandise so much 
as a sparkling, individual “showcase” of Vuepak, the transparent, 
rigid packaging material. 

This season maybe you feel that demand will surely exceed 
supply ... that no “extras” are needed. But remember: There’s no 
such thing as too much customer goodwill or too great retailer 
enthusiasm. Nor is there a better way to assure them both than 
with premium packages of Vuepak, commanding premium prices. 


* * * 


FOR ALL TYPES OF MERCHANDISE ...seasonal or otherwise... 
Vuepak adds a definite double sales value. 


1. It displays most, if not all, a product's appeals...color, tex- 
ture, freshness, beauty ... and 

2. It provides lasting protection to all those appeals. 

Also, it's tough, it’s greaseproof. And it’s available today in 

limitless shapes, sizes and combinations. 


Get all the details from your box supplier, or direct from: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 
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Fabricated by Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON VUEPAK 


1. What is Vuepak? 

Vuepak is a transparent, tough, 
rigid, beautiful Monsanto cellu- 
lose acetate. 

2. In what form is Vuepak avail- 
able? 

In sheets up to 30” wide, and in 
continuous rolls 30” wide up to 
1000 ft. long, in thicknesses up to 
.015”. Available in .020” thickness 
in rolls with matte finish or in 
20” x 50” press polished sheets. 
3. In what thicknesses is it ordi- 
narily available? 

In - standard gauges 0.005” to 


—_ 
MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES Manning 


ud 


SALES 


4. Does sunlight affect it? 
No. 


5. Is it affected by heat? 

Not under ordinary temperatures. 
It begins to soften after 200°F. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories classi- 
fication, “slow burning.” 


6. How can it be fabricated? 


It can be drawn, shaped, formed 
or folded into almost any shape 
with inexpensive dies. It can be 
embossed, stapled, printed, ce- 
mented, or combined with other 
materials. 


VUEPAK : Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Headline jumpers... men who skim the ads too fast to get the 
point ...are scarce as hail in Haiti among Popular Mechanics readers. 


The man who buys Popular Mechanics reads it to learn... thumbs 
it dog-eared searching for useful facts and ideas. Skimming the ads 
would be to him like eating the eggs and only smelling the ham. 

Latest readership surveys based on current circulation show 3% 
MILLION of these alert, inquisitive men...each one habitually a 
deliberate ad reader ...a big, lively, more responsive market for any 
man-bought product from shave 
cream to insurance. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P.M. MIND. 


No, these insurance companies don’t all advertise 
in Popular Mechanics. We think they could do so 
profitably. 3% MILLION men buy a lot of insurance. 
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Planned, Created and Produced | 


by 
D.H.AHREND CO. 


has won 
4716 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 
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- DONT 
OVERLOOK 
THE TAMPA- 


StPETERSBURG 
MARKET 


The Tampa-St. Petersburg market 
is one of the biggest, richest, fast- 
est-growing markets of the South 
—and St. Petersburg is over 40% 
of it. 


This top-cream 40% cannot be 
reached by advertising in Tampa 
newspapers. Use them to cover 
Tampa—but use St. Petersburg’s 
own newspapers to cover the Sun- 
shine City. 


No outside newspaper has as much 
as 400 average circulation here. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented notionclliv by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Oberiour, Jr 


0} 


Jacksonville 


Mischa Auer putting on his pants: 
Russian dressing. 


Store-teeth are more dental 
incidental. 


than 


+ 
Back from a trip to Ciudad Mejico, 
Bob Rosenbaum, of David Michael, 
the vanilla people, hands me _ this 
Mexican weather-report: Fair today, 
and hot tamale. Muy bien, Senor. 
o 
Nit—"She serves corn-sugar as easily 
with her left hand as with her right.” 


Wit—"Yeah; she’s ambidextrose.” 
. 


Listening to the radio, the Missus 
remarked that we were hearing a good 
deal about “‘agenda”’ lately. Yes, I said, 
but we had studied about that in 
school . . . masculine agenda and 
feminine agenda. 
ree dep’t: “She had 
riend her in court.” 

Winthrop Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
through Westheimer and Co., has been 
sending over an interesting direct-mail 
barrage each season before the men 
take the road. Latest piece carries a 
miniature boxing-glove in real leather 
to stress the headline: “Winthrop 
packs a wallop!” 

When business is hampered and 
hamstrung, by either Labor or Gov- 


Our own 
no-one to de 


| ernment, production falls down, profits 


fall off, and there are fewer jobs to go 
around. No goose ever laid a golden 


| egg while someone was squeezing her 


| period: You see something a 


ribs. 
+ 

Kudos to The New Yorker for 
blasting editorially what it calls the 
“agency comparative” .. . the thing 
we hammered here so often, the cus- 
tomers wearied of it. You know... 
such-and-such is “better” but they 


| mever say better than what. 


Parfums Weil (Paris) advertises 


| Gri Gri for “Good fighting, good 


hunting, good loving.” Will you run 
through that again, Monsieur? I think 
I get it, but I'm not sure. 


General procedure in the | oxi 


vertised 


in a Magazine, a newspaper, or over 
the air. You walk into a store and ask 
for it. All you get, as a rule, is a blank 
stare, registering: “I never heard of 
it.” What ever happened to that link 
in the sales-chain which we used to 
call ‘‘distribution ?”’ 

a 

HEADLINE PARADE 


George Washington did nos sleep here 
—Parker House (Boston). 


Hunger Makes Hitlers —H. J. Heinz ad 


in interest of starving nations. 
Never a dull moment.—S/moniz. 
Off to a Flying Start—Douglas DC-6. 


All Quads Chillun Got Shoes.—Caption 
under picture of Cirminello quadruplets in 
Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin.” 


Malice in Wonderland —Warner 6& 
Swasey. 
Don’t cry over spilled milkmen. — 


Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York. 


Razing cane. . 


. 75% cheaper.—B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


How close is your home to a nervous 


breakdown?—U. §. Rubber Co. 


Rather wrestle a gorilla than shave ?— 
Mollé. 


Hips aren't your big problem, Honey! 
—Mum. 

- 

Writes Eagle-Picher’s Hugh Conley: 
“Dear Harry: Please exphain to Tessie 
that the surplus Army cuspidors were 
sold as stew-pots.”” And somehow, 
Hugh, they both recall the gaslight- 
era . . . cuspidors and stew-pots. 


Aside to Roland Lehr: It’s funny 
but we can’t print it. There are postal 
laws, you know. 

e 


Grant-Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
heard about the matchbook-shortage 1n 
Philadelphia, and came through nobly. 
Thanks! 


Nit—“You say he was too mean to take 
her with him on his vacation?” 

Wit—"Yeah; but he did give her 4 
subscription to Holiday.” 
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KYW’s “Morning Salute” reaches a multitude of solid citizens 
who are up and doing before the clock strikes seven. Factory 
workers. Alert executives. Farmers. Commuters. Not only in 
Philadelphia. . but in the rich, rural areas of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 


What attracts these early birds? 


Headline news every fifteen minutes. Weather reports. Up-to- 
the-second market data. Correct time at five-minute intervals. 
In short, information the public wants.. plus the refreshing per- 
sonality of Peter Roberts, one of Philadelphia’s most popular 
announcers. 


“Morning Salute” is available for sponsorship in one-, five-, and 
fifteen-minute segments. Don’t overlook this early-morning 
medium in the nation’s third market. NBC Spot Sales can tell you 
what portions are open, and who your neighbors will be. 


_ ~~ 


SA Vhiladelphia’s early birds 
start the day with KYW 


RADIO STATIONS inc 


ANBZ * WBZA * KDKA * WOWO * KEX * KYW 


PHILADELPHIA \ 
50,000 WATTS ‘\ f Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales—Except KEX. 
KEX Represented Nationally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 


\ tf : | 
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Home of 
Industrial Opportunity 


To the man or organization seeking a point of 
location for manufacturing, Sioux City, Iowa, of- 
fers inducements and advantages far beyond the 
ordinary—advantages not surpassed by any other 
city in the state of Iowa, and probably not by any 
other industrial center in the northwest. 


Why not write for information about location on 
a Golden Highway, traveled by the world’s largest 
fleet of livestock trucks—a fleet that delivered 
43,000 head of livestock in one day to Sioux City’s 
great central market and returned to hundreds of 
points in America’s Richest Farm Market with 
yawning, empty trucks. 


One manufacturer of a product that farmers want, 
in his second year of business on this highway, 
delivered 40,000 tons from dock to truck, saved 
$3 a ton for net profit, recapturing nearly double 
what he paid originally for plant and location. He 
used these trucks on the back haul. 


There’s space for you on this Golden Highway— 
assured labor supply in a community of over 80,000 
that has not had labor trouble of importance suf- 
ficient to reach newspaper headlines in 10 years. 
Here is an attractive tax and utility cost picture— 
and a special post-war development organization 
has been created to assist—in strictest confidence 
—your investigation and eventual location here. 


Write, wire or phone: 


SIOUX CITY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Warrior Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa 


THIS SPACE DONATED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE SIOUX CITY JOURNAL-TRIBUNE PUB. CO. 
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“Birds Eyd Green Peas,” reads a 
local hand-bill. The better to see you 
with, My Dear! 


In the proprietary field, especially, | 
wonder if the so-called “giant econ- 
omy size” doesn’t sometimes boom- 
erang. If the remedy is so wonderful, 
you may reason, why do I need a 
gallon of it to fix me up? 


Slogan for the American Way of 
Life: ‘‘No Left Turn.” 


“In the language of the GI, ‘hubba- 
hubba-hubba’ is an exhortation to 
hurry-up and get busy.’”’ That ain’t the 
way I heard it. 


How’s That Again? Dep't: ‘That 
means you'll want the new U. S. Royal 
Butyl inner tube five wheels round on 
your car.” 


It seems like yesterday, but it must 
have been 15 years ago that, on a tip, 
I rushed over from N. W. Ayer to 
Philadelphia’s Central Trust and Sav- 
ings Co. just around the corner, to 
draw out my balance. 

As I arrived, an employe was past- 
ing a sticker on the window, saying 
that the bank had just expired an hour 
ago. I remember saying: “Aw, the 
hell with it.” I am reminded of it by 
a check for the ninth and final pay- 
ment in settlement which came today. 
Net loss: $43.74. I wish I had gotten 
off that easily on some other financial 
matters around that time. 


Must be a blind spot for me. Twice 
over the years, Henry Obermeyer has 
had to remind me that it was Ed Wynn 
and not the column which first used 
the picket-line (“It'll never get well, 
etc.’”). He writes: 


Dear Harry: 


What do you mean, “Scratch-Paddism?” 
You know as well as I do that “It'll never 
get well if you picket’ was originally bon- 
mowed by Ed Wynn at a special union 
meeting in the old New Amsterdam Theatre 
(home of the Ziegfeld Follies) during the 
great Actors’ Equity strike in which Georgie 
Cohan took a powder many long years ago. 


Only Ed triple-entendred it thuswise: 
“Fellow scabs! It'll never get well, etc.” 
Yours, 
Henry Obermeyer 
a 
It was also Ed Wynn who men- 
tioned “the power of mind over 
mattress.” 


T. Harry THOMPSON 


V.P. & Copy Directo 
Lamb, Smith & Keen Inc. 
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MILL AND FACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 
UNIQUE IN PUBLISHING HISTORY 
GIVES YOU VITAL FACTS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SELLING! 


Since the last U. S. Government Census of Manufac- 
turers appeared in 1939, the picture of the industrial 
market has been completely distorted by the war. For 
example, it has been practically impossible to tell the 
number of worthwhile plants in any area or the actual 
number of executives with buying authority. Many 
plants in which the number of employees has increased 
50% and even 100% since 1939, have not necessarily 
increased the number of executives with buying author- 
ity. Since the new Government Census of Manufacturers 
will not be issued before 1948, is there ANY study that 
can be depended on for an accurate picture of today’s 
industrial markets? 


THE ONE DEPENDABLE GUIDE 
TO CURRENT INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


Fortunately, there is one dependable guide to today’s 
industrial markets— MILL & FACTORY’s Census of 
Manufacturers. MILL & FACTORY on-the-spot surveys 
of industrial establishments are a series of timely, con- 
tinuing studies. These studies, which began with cer- 
tain important industrial areas, have been expanded to 
cover entire states, and ultimately, the entire country. 


WHY MILL & FACTORY CAN MAKE 
THESE AUTHORITATIVE SURVEYS 
MILL & FACTORY is in a unique position to make 


these authoritative surveys of industrial markets. This 
is because of MILL & FACTORY ’s method of distribu- 


tion through subscriptions paid for by industrial dis- 
tributors. MILL & FACTORY’s “circulation staff” is 
the 1,350 salesmen of 133 strategically placed local 
industrial distributors. They “live” in customers’ plants. 
They know of every change in each plant. They know 
exactly who’s who. Their reports give current, vital 
facts on the industrial market of TODAY! 


IS YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR SPENT 
ON A HIT OR MISS BASIS? 


The vast changes in industry during the war years con- 
front the advertiser in 1946 with a difficult problem: 
How can the advertiser know whether his message is 
getting complete key-man coverage without his having 
to pay for circulation that includes a lot of deadheads? 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
EACH ADVERTISING DOLLAR COUNT 


MILL & FACTORY’s Census of Manufacturers takes 
guesswork or blue-sky claims out of market potentials. 
The resulting reports are proving valuable to sales and 
marketing executives in evaluating individual markets 
and determining sales quotas. For the same reason, 
advertisers are using MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation 
figures to measure their advertising coverage by reliable 
standards. They know that MILL & FACTORY reaches 
every worthwhile man in every worthwhile plant, while 
“screening out” those readers who, so far as your mes- 
sage is concerned, are of little value. 


DUO-POST ENVELOPE 
LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


eens PENS 


Food Hews 


Something new in food sections is 
a regular feature of The Times 
Herald. Each week certain vege- 
tables and fruits are featured as 
they reach their seasonal peak, in 
quality, quantity and economy. 
Times Herald readers act and buy 
from the TIMED FOOD NEWS. 


THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


DALLAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


| Readers are invited to submit inquiries 


on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 


| Washington Bulletin Board, care Saves 
| MANAGEMENT. 


| Trade-Mark Validity 


In view of the conflicting inter- 


| pretations of trade-mark laws and 
regulations, how can a firm plan- 
| ning new lines be sure that it is 
_ proceeding safely in preparing new 


trade-marks? 
This is one of the business problems 


| that has gotten thoroughly snarled up 


in Washington and no immediate re- 
lief is in sight. Some help will come 
from a plan now being worked out 
by Casper W. Ooms, Commissioner of 
Patents. He proposes to publish the 
most reliable and recent information 
available regarding trade-mark law 
and practice as a guide to present and 


| prospective trade-mark owners. (This 
| department will so report when the 
| compilation becomes available.) 


Mr. Ooms will welcome legislative 
suggestions and support from business 
men concerned with trade-mark prob- 
lems. He freely admits that registra- 
tion “is in a chaotic state” and there 
is an acute need for a world-wide, up- 
to-date index of all trade-marks in use. 
The Patent Office maintains a file of 


| trade-marks, but it is far from com- 


plete, and there is no public file avail- 
able where a prospective trade-mark 
user may make an adequate search to 
determine whether or not the mark 
he proposes to use has been preempted. 


| The file is cluttered with expired trade- 


marks, and a diversity of laws and 
court decisions in the 48 states com- 
plicate the problem. Mr. Ooms says 
he can’t clear up the mess because of 
lack of funds and space. However, the 
Patent Office will attempt to show the 
prospective trade-mark user what he 
must do to establish a valid mark, and 
to help him over as many obstacles as 


possible. 


New Surplus Sales Agents 


Is it true that the War Assets 
Administration will contract with 
private firms to handle sales of 
surpluses in various parts of the 
country ? 

Yes. Under the ‘‘sales at site” pro- 
gram which is expected to be in active 
operation by September, private con- 
cerns “with proven ability” will be 
employed to expedite disposal of sur- 
pluses on a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, 
with WAA setting the price of goods 


_ to be sold. First step in investigating 


the attractiveness of this program is 
through any one of the 33 regional 
offices of WAA. 

The program was devised by Lt. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, WAA Admin- 
istrator, for rapid expansion of sales 
outlets. Selling sites will be the sur- 
plus property storage centers, wherever 
they may be, at which prospective pur- 
chasers may inspect merchandise, make 
selections and payments, and acquire 
purchases quickly. Private concerns 
will ee stock control, sales and 
accounting work, and ‘‘effective effort” 
to provide additional sales outlets. 
Where no private contracts are en- 
tered into, WAA will operate the 
“sales at site’’ as self-contained sub- 
regional offices of WAA. 


Building Market Changes 


Will the new housing program 
seriously affect other marketing 
plans? 

It is certain that the needs of the 
new building program, and the au- 
thority put behind it, will mean some 
difference in the marketing of a wide 
variety of products, some not custo- 
marily associated with housing. 

Much of the new building will 
probably differ from standard design. 
First, there is the large prefabricated 
housing program. Of 120,000 applica- 
tions for this type of building, 80,000 
were approved immediately. There is 
said to be a market for 200,000 this 
year. However, because of the short- 
age of plywood and other items, it is 
expected that the builders of prefabri- 
cated buildings will be permitted to 
use other items once they have been 
approved. In this connection, Housing 
Administrator Wyatt predicts the man- 
ufacturing of many new plastic prod- 
ucts, which will undoubtedly become 
firmly entrenched in their fields for 
future sales, as well. 

Then, there is the policy of provid- 
ing premium payment contracts, fi- 
nanced by a multi-million dollar fund, 
to producers of critically short build- 
ing materials. At present, severe short- 
ages show themselves in structural clay 
products and plywood. Limitations are 
shown also in soil pipe, roofing, floor- 
ing, and paper liner. As the accelerated 
program gets under way, other short- 
ages will show themselves. 

If local building associations permit, 
there will be a great deal of substitu- 
tion for scarce materials which may 
reach into many fields. At the same 
time, producers, given a head start by 
the use of Federal funds, may be: ome 
important factors in tomorrows 
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HE FIELD OF MAGIC is something 
we leave strictly alone in getting 


direct results for our clients through letters, 


folders, booklets, and other sales promotion. 
But we do offer specialized techniques and 
methods in planning and writing—coming of 25 years experience exclusively in the field of direct adver- 


tising—which have been remarkably successful. In making your own plans, perhaps you would 


like to know something about the actual results that this specialized counsel has produced 


for others. Available at your bidding, O Master. 
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*Mrs. Bower didn’t like her husband. He 
beat her. So she asked her brother to kill 
him, offering to pay handsomely. Brother 
refused. Was any crime committed ?* 


**Harwick, a payroll clerk in a factory, 
urged fellow clerk Moss to steal a money- 
filled brief case from the payroll office; ex- 
plained to Moss how safely it could be 
done. While Harwick was out to lunch, 
Moss stole the brief case. Was Harwick 
guilty of any crime?** 


NOT SO EASY, IS IT? Takes thought. Yet 
such questions are a regular feature of a Dell Men’s 
Group magazine. And our over two million readers 
enjoy diving into them. 


They’re wise to the ins-and-outs, and to the 
special science techniques police use to trace 
murder. It’s a man’s hobby (darned interesting 
one, you'll agree) ... which explains why 96% of 
the men who read Dell Men’s magazines are 18 
and over, and in substantial income brackets. 


Detection is their 
dish . . . just as the 
figures herewith 
show Dell Men’s 
Group can be yours: 


Clues to Dell Market 
Median age of reader, 35.8 
Median income $2,950 
3.4 persons per family 
77.5% married 
37.3% own their own homes 


*Yes; by Mrs. Bower. Soliciting another to commit a felony is 
punishable as a crime in most states today. 


**Yes; as accessory before the fact..In most states he could be 
indicted as a principal. 
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market. It looks as though there may 
be an important development in these 
and related fields, which will bear 
watching by all who are interested in 
determining future markets, during the 
building program and afterwards, 


Blooming Retail Fields 


What retail fields are least likely 
to “fold up” in the near future ? 

Fields that can anticipate an in- 
creased demand through the rest of the 
year, according to Washington, are: 

Furniture, kitchenware, ornaments, 
garden tools, carpets and rugs, dishes, 
bedding, etc., tied in with the develop- 
ment of the national housing program. 

Vacation resorts and travel 

Sporting equipment. 

Automobiles and auto accessories 

Clothing 

Difficulties to be overcome in sup- 
plying these needs: 

Scarcity of freight cars and condi- 
tion of those in service, plus the de- 
mand for freight cars and trucks to 
move gtains, coal, etc. 

Scarcity of basic materials 

Labor dissension. 


CPA Scorns Fashion’s Folly 


Will Washington continue to tell 
us what we can and cannot make? 

Drastic changes in the style and 
type of regular products, quite natural 
in building up new or expanded busi- 
nesses, may experience difficulties in 
Washington. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has already put down its foot in 
reference to drastic changes in 
women’s clothing, fearing that women 
will buy new wardrobes just to keep 
in style. (Where did they ever get 
such an idea?) It is understood that 
similar restrictions will be applied in 
other fields. 

Under present circumstances, it may 
be better to check on contemplated 
changes, just to make sure. 


Calling All Cars... 


Is anyone successfully using two- 
way radio between stores and ware- 
houses and delivery trucks? 

Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta department 
store, only recently applied to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission fot 
permission to operate a two-way radio 
service between its store and 50 de- 
livery trucks. It was the first depatt- 
ment store to make such an applica- 
tion. FCC has made provision for such 
services in its band allocations and 1s 
receptive to applications, in fact 1s 
anxious to see how the operation 
works out in actual practice. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1946 


State of the Union 


YOU READ THE PAPERS AND LISTEN TO THE 
RADIO, and the problems, domestic and international, 
seem insoluble. The whole world seems to be going to pot. 
Then you try to employ a stenographer, or a cook, or a 
gardener—and you understand why there is so little 
unemployment. Then you look in the crowded stores— 
and you think you must be seeing the exceptions. But then 
you look up the official figures and you find that retail 


business is 20% or more higher than a year ago. 


You check the production figures—and you find that 
they compare very favorably with last year, even though 
war production is down to dead rock, and over-all pro- 
duction is 65% higher than in 1939. 


You take a look at the security market averages and you 
find that the old bell wether, American Tel. & Tel., is 
selling at the highest price since 1931. Then maybe you 
reach the conclusion—I know I did—that bad news con- 
tinues to be singularly ineffective for the reason that it 
is over and over again proving short-lived. 


The OPA, grudgingly at first, but now with reasonable 
promptitude, is lifting price ceilings in order to spur pro- 
duction. Not only has this been done on countless industrial 
products, but most significant of all price developments 
were the recent increases of 1c a quart for milk, 5c a lb. for 
cheese, and 11c a lb. for butter. Further increases of the 
type which will be directly reflected in the cost of living 
index are anticipated. Consequently, a sharp rise in the 
index figure is in prospect over at least the next two months. 
This will permit a more adequate reflection of existing 
black market quotations in the official index figures. 


That is good, because it is realistic, but it is also bad in 
that it may give labor leaders a seemingly legitimate excuse 
for seeking still further increases. Offsetting this, however, 
is the threat of drastic Federal labor legislation which will 
doubtless be held over the head of labor, unless a truce 
is called for, let’s say, a six-month period. 


A. W. Zelomek, of the International Statistical Bureau, 
has a high record for accurate forecasting and he said on 
June 1 that the loss due to strikes will be about 5% of 
the year’s output—i.e., output would have been approx- 
imately 5% higher without strikes. That figure seems low 
to me, but perhaps history will prove him to be right. His 
Organization estimates that total shipments by all manu- 
facturers in 1946 will aggregate about $122 billion com- 
pared with $140 billion in 1945, with the decline traceable 
almost entirely to the elimination of munitions. Producers 
of non-durable goods will actually sell more this year than 
last. . retail sales are certain to break all records this 
year and should reach about $88 billion, or about $14 
billion more than in 1944. 


-“membering what happened in 1929, here’s something 

nake you shiver: The June 3 issue of Barron’s Weekly 

tains a new stock average based upon the total market 

i¢ of all listed common stocks. As of April 30, this 
e was only 17% below the 1929 high! 
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An Index of Public Attitudes 


IN APRIL THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORP. made 5,000 
personal interviews to uncover public attitudes toward a 
number of important questions. One of the findings will 
be of particular interest to business men. When asked what 
kind of man they would be most likely to vote for in 
Congress—a good business executive, a good labor union 
leader, a good college professor, a good lawyer, or a good 
politician—49% chose a business executive, with only 14% 
preferring a labor union leader and 13% a politician. 


Another noteworthy finding was that union members, 
among whom Communists are reported to be most active, 
are more fearful of Communism than the rest of the 
population. Still another interesting—and perhaps very 
significant—treaction came in answer to the question: “‘Is 
your family more prosperous (or better off) today than 
two years ago, less prosperous, or the same?” Twenty-six 
percent said they were better off, 48% the same, 24% 
worse off, and 2% uncertain. In October 1945 only 15% 
said they were worse off, and at that time 32% said they 
were better off. 


Sellers Still in Saddle 


SELLERS COME OUT OF EACH NEW STRIKE 
PERIOD in a stronger position. Labor wins sharp wage 
increases, future purchasing power is strengthened, ship- 
ments of goods are delayed, and the upward pressure on 
prices is increased. All this can go on several months more, 
but the temper of the recent convention of purchasing 
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agents indicates that by the latter part of the year shrewd 
buyers will be more impressed by production and supply 
trends than by speculative psychology. 


National income payments to individuals will total 
around $160 billion as the year. Income during the first 
quarter was at the annual rate of $156 billion but will rise 
as a result of increased wage rates, expanding output, 
higher commodity prices, and larger dividend payments. 


For the first time since reconversion got fully under way, 
unemployment as measured by the Census Bureau turned 
downward in April. The decline was caused by job ex- 
pansion and shortening of the work week. There still are, 
however, about 1,100,000 veterans who neither have jobs 
nor are going to school and who are not classified as un- 
employed because they are not yet looking for work. 


The sales of the 33,130 independent stores measured 
by the Department of Commerce rose 15% in March this 
year over the same month last year . . . for the week ending 
June 1, Dun & Bradstreet reports retail volume up 22 to 
26% over that of the corresponding week a year ago. 


Back to Codes Again? 


AN INSURGENT GROUP OF FTC COMMISSIONERS 
is striving to get more velvet glove and less iron hand in 
FTC procedure. They want industry to do more of its 
own policing (See Significant Trends comment, June 1 
issue, on the special committee of the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America.) 


This group of FTC commissioners believes that unfair 
trade practices cannot be eliminated in an industry merely 
by making horrible examples out of individual firms, and 
with direct White House support they have wangled a 
recommendation from the Director of the Budget for a 
supplementary FTC appropriation. 
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The big idea they are driving at 1s to stop bearing aown 
on individual violators where a practice is common in an 
industry. They argue that when the FTC receives a com- 
plaint against an individual that seems justified, the body 
should consider whether the practice is common in the 
industry before determining what action should be taken, 
If the practice proves to be widespread the commissioners 
should then ask for an industry conference to draw up a 
fair practice code. Then, assuming that these commissioners 
get their way, the FTC would get tough only if industry 
fails to do a proper policing job. Some of the commissioners 
believe that most industries are willing enough to change 
their practices when the agency flashes a warning light: 
others are skeptical about both the ability and the willing 
ness of industry to practice fair trade policies. 


Sell Gospel to the Heathen 


THE ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
at its Milwaukee convention voted to attempt to sell itself 
to the Nation with the same success advertisers have had 
in selling the Nation’s products. That is a long awaited 
development which business should applaud and with 
which it should cooperate. 


The major theme will be that advertising, by selling 
more goods to more people, makes the workers’ job secure. 
The intent will be to make the individual worker aware 
that his welfare is closely tied up with advertising. 

The most interesting side-light of the decision is this: 
The first advertisement, running in The Wall Street Journal, 
will be in the nature of “trade” copy. Otherwise the ad- 
vertising will not be directed toward industrialists or busi- 
nessmen, on the theory that they do not have to be sold. 
Neither will any missionary work be done on the militant 
opponents of advertising, because it is felt that money 
directed to them would be largely wasted. The man would 
be a multi-millionaire many times over if he had only a 
10% cut on all of the money that has been spent in the 
last 10 years in advertising ideas to people who were already 
sold. Of course there should be some of that kind of 
advertising because these men are leaders who can help 
to spread the gospel, but the most frequent mistake is to 
ignore completely the big mass audience. 


Significant Shorts 


Far from Folding Up: Contrary to rumor, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is enlarging some of its 
activities instead of contracting all of them. Election of 53 
new trustees was announced on June 5. They will supple- 
ment the present 26 trustees who will continue in office. 
This increase in the membership of the board is a first 
step in the reoriented CED program which calls for an 
intensifying and accelerating research on problems bearing 
on the maintenance of high levels of production, dis- 
tribution and employment. 


Booklets on Selling: Two new booklets on selling 
reached our desk last week. Each is priced at 25c m 
individual copies, with generous discounts for quantity 
purchases. “A Short Course in Salesmanship” has been 
prepared by J. C. Aspley, head of the Dartnell Corp. i 
Chicago. This is good for refresher work with returning 
veterans and excellent for men going into selling for the 
first time. The other is called “Human Spark Plugs 
Wanted,” by D. J. Aiken, and published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 
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How Rexall Will Gird Independent 


Retailers for Chain Competition 


United-Rexall Drug Co. has set up elaborate plans through which 


thousands of drug dealers will be enabled to reconvert out-dated 


retail establishments into 


‘superstores’ with all the advantages of 


merchandising know-how now enjoyed by their chain-store rivals. 


LHHOUSANDS of retail drug- 

gists throughout the country 

will soon thwart the proverb. 

“You can’t have your cake and 
cat it too.” These druggists, oper- 
ating under a United-Rexall Drug Co. 
franchise will share all the benefits of 
chain store administration while re- 
taininey their store ownership and in- 
dependence. 

During the war, 37-year-old Justin 
W. Dart. president of United-Rexall, 
world’s largest drug company with an 
annual volume of $150,000,000, 
studied drug retailing as the corner 
drugeist finds it. He discovered that 
the retail druggist has a hard row to 
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hoe. Food markets, dime stores, and 
cigar stores have been taking away the 
druggist’s profit lines. And the drug- 
gists didn't know how to put up a 
fight. 

Mr. Dart decided that Fred Drug- 
gist could win back lost business only 
by transforming his shop into a big, 
roomy, light, colorful superstore 
where planned layout and self service 
would sell more and reduce operating 
costs. Without a word to the 8,000 to 
9,000 Rexall franchised druggists, Mr. 
Dart set a corps of research men to 
work finding ways and means to plan, 
build, finance, stock, and manage these 
super drug stores. 


1950 Move.: United-Rexall’s research experts have de- 
signed a series of “super drug stores” suitable for 
varying types of location, varying total sales potential. 
This one is adapted to a small city downtown corner. 


Well accustomed to innovation, Mr. 
Dart already has several to his credit. 
After joining United in 1942 at the 
age of 32, as a starter he consolidated 
the company’s management, buying 
operations, manufacturing, and fi- 
nance; then he added Owl, Rexall, 
Sontag, and Liggett, changed the name 
to United - Rexall; last winter he 
moved the whole outfit to Los Angeles 
because he felt that city is a merchan- 
dising leader and the best place to 
gather a top executive staff. 

United-Rexall’s present innovation, 
however, will be reflected on Main 
Street in over five thousand hamlets, 
towns, villages, and cities. All these 
communities will find themselves with 
a new drug store, probably the leading 
one in town. The stores will be in ace 
locations and will be run with the ef- 
ficiency and know-how which charac- 
terize large-scale chain operation. The 
only familiar thing about the new 
superstores will be their owners, the 
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druggist who used to run the small 
shop down the street. 

All of United-Rexall’s plans are for 
him—to help him finance, plan, and 
operate a drug store that will sell. And 
as soon as materials are available these 
plans will come into being. The Rexall 
franchised druggists will not give up a 
jot of their independence, financial or 
otherwise. They will still operate on 
their own, backed by the brains of 
United-Rexall. 

Mr. Dart’s transformations are not 
all cut from the same cloth. Each drug- 
gist receives a tailor-made plan, to fit 
the size of his community, available 
locations, and present competition. 
Here are typical plans for various 
situations: 


Tailored “Transformations” 


Village, 693 winter, 2,000 summer; 
Present drug store in an old building, 
1,500 square feet, selling floor only 
25’ x 60’, old-fashioned, too small. 
When druggist buys a building twice 
the size, equips departments, adds 
lines, he will do $1,000 the first day, 
is not likely to be bothered by com- 
petition, not even a chain unit coming 
in. His new drug store is, in fact, the 
chain unit that the village needed. 

County Seat, 8,500 people; Fred’s 
cramped drug store was 22’ wide, 82’ 
deep, the 18-seat fountain could have 
done three times the trade. After tak- 
ing the store next door, modernizing 
old fixtures, and installing a stream- 
lined front, at a total cost of $6,000, 
the fountain will have 54 seats, nine 
girls; departments will gain 30% to 
50% gross. 

Small City, 40,000, where Fred has 
two drug stores, one downtown, mod- 
ern, $250,000 yearly, the other in sec- 
ond best location, 18’ x 81’, sales 
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NeicHBorHoop Unit: Once it was just a drug store showing its age. 
Now it has enough space to cash its full sales potential . + + roomy 
windows to encourage impulse buying. (Facing page) Inside treat- 


ment departmentalizes all wares, 


never over $65,000, too cramped; Fred 
buys out a competitor, doing badly, 
though in a fine mid-block locality, 
spends $23,000 for modernizing, and 
will do $250,000 there. After these 
changes, Fred will dominate drugs in 
that town. 


Metropolis, 500,000; Fred has the 
best location in town, but too small, 
22’ x 77’; $390,000 yearly. Best new 
site available in a spot where traffic 
count showed 5,000 fewer people pass- 
ing daily, but space was 47’ x 148’. 
After thorough modernization job, 
volume will be over $750,000, rising. 


Neighborhood, near a college, new 
start; Fred takes Rexall counsel, opens 
a streamlined corner store, with win- 
dows disclosing the whole inside, fea- 
tures the fountain. He will do $600 
daily. 

Drive-In, edge of a small city, high 
auto count, building set back 60 feet, 
trade depends on ample parking; this 
type sweeping the country before the 
war, going strong again. 

Parasite, semi-monopoly location in 
an office building, station, large hous- 
ing neighborhood; some locations will 
support a superstore, because people 
are dependent upon it. 

As outlined by the Rexall organiza- 
tion, these are the factors which drug- 
gists must consider in setting up their 
super drug stores: 

Location: A superstore needs at 
least a 25-foot front and good depth 
without a fountain, twice that with a 
fountain. The location often involves 
horse trading, renting or buying else- 


utilizes self-service to cut costs. 


where, leasing old store. Rexall advice 
is to wait until the right spot is found 
before spending money on refitting. 

Front: Designing the front, to get 
visibility, spaciousness, magnify the 
site, often a difficult job—is done by 
the Rexall organization; three basic 
colors identify it as a Rexall super- 
store; standard lettering is also pre- 
scribed; according to location, the 
front is treated to attract people. 

Inside: A large atray of basic stand- 
ard fixtures, island stands, showcases, 
shelves, fountains, has been designed 
to reduce costs for special fixtures, 
though these are also used in many 
cases. The stock is rigidly department- 
alized and reduced to self-service; 
drug lines taken by other retailers are 
brought back by enlarging the choice 
offered the customer and spotlighting 
the departments. Also, the superstore 
reaches out along Main Street and 
helps itself to new lines in these cate- 
gories: 


Food Market—Soaps, tissue, pet 
and baby foods, candy, gum, mints, 
bottled goods, cleaning needs, insecti- 
cides, tobacco. 


Variety Store— Cosmetics, house- 
hold drugs, hospital supplies, baby 
needs, gift goods, greeting cards, foun- 
tain pens, stationery, insecticides, 
household sundries, papeteries, clean- 
ing supplies, soaps, tissues. 


Department Store— H ous: hold 
drugs, vitamins, cosmetics, candy, 
fountain pens, leather goods, vacuum 
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ware, hospital and rubber goods, 
brushes, electrical sundries, toys, cam- 
eras, photo finishing. 


Cigar Store — Tobacco, candy, 
gum, mints, smokers’ sundries, 
watches, leather goods, games, maga- 
zines, books, greeting cards. 


Hardware Store—Glassware, sport- 
ing goods, household appliances, in- 
secticides, pet supplies, household 
cleaning needs, veterinary supplies, 
dry shavers, vacuum ware, cutlery. 


Jewelry Store—Watches, clocks, 
cameras, fountain pens, papeteries, 
compacts, costume jewelry, sun glasses, 
cutlery, billfolds, overnight bags, 
greeting cards, brushes, dry shavers. 

Confectionery—Candy, gum, nuts, 
mints, tobacco, fountain, gift goods, 


grecting cards. 


~ 


~ 


‘Mationery—Cards, books, foun- 
tain pens, papeteries, school supplies, 
magazines, leather goods. 


Restaurant—Fountain, candy, gum, 
mints, tobacco. 
_ These different lines can be organ- 
ized in as many as 40 separate depart- 


ments. located according to popular- 
ity, with some merchandise, shifted 
around to gain prominence when sea- 
sonal 


Finanee: The Rexall organization 
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goes into Fred’s ability to finance a 
superstore, making certain that he does 
not shoulder too heavy a load of debt 
and is not putting into plant too much 
of the capital he needs for merchan- 
dising. It also goes into his account- 
ing and inventory methods, to be sure 
he will always know where he stands. 
Figures are checked and rechecked be- 
fore he is advised to apply for a bank 
loan, and that loan is amortized, to 
be paid off in installments, out of net 
profits. 


Purchasing: The Rexall buying 
Organization mow comprises good 
brains from United, Rexall, Owl, Son- 
tag, and Liggett. It not only gives 
Fred chain store economies, no matter 
what quantities he buys, but even more 
vital to his success, it keeps track of 
tens of thousands of standard and new 
items, as he never could do, running 
down, by test, the “hot shot” mer- 
chandise that sells because it is new 
and in the mode. The Rexall buying 
Organization now has 23 plants and 
distributing points, 16,000 employes, 
places 8,500 items in 12,600 Rexall 
stores. This organization also pur- 
chases for Fred on special order, as 
“test buys,” articles that he has dis- 
covered or believes will sell in his lo- 
cation. Limited quantities are pur- 
chased, Fred finds out how they sell, 
and if they make a hit, he can re-order 
for fast shipment. 


Personnel: As the chain store has 


the advantage of standard hiring and 
training methods, so Fred in his new 
superstore will have the guidance of 
the central organization in selecting 
new employes, and training, with em- 
ploye manuals on ‘Dealing with 
People,” ‘Supervision,’ ‘Charge Ac- 
counts,” “Inventory” and the like; 
also a system of basic job descriptions, 
by which the employe can win ad- 
vancement. 


Dominance: Whether Fred’s com- 
munity be large or small, his super- 
store, whatever its size, is planned for 
dominance. Today, in an old-fash- 
ioned store which has been aging for 
nearly five years, without benefit of 
new equipment and hampered by mer- 
chandise shortages, Fred is really be- 
ing pushed around by his competitors, 
even hustled toward the exit. 


“No Passing Fancy” 

His superstore is planned for pace- 
making, leadership. 

The public is with him—it likes to 
shop where it finds economy and wide 
selection. The superstore idea is no 
passing fancy, but has been successful 
and permanent wherever introduced. 

Justin Dart is confident that, with 
the proper plant, and central organ- 
ization for purchasing and counsel, 
Fred can whip competition from any 
quarter—that in the superstore, he has 
the greatest opportunity in drug re- 
tailing history. 
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THE SETTING: When Ferguson System dealers and their salesmen 
arrive at Kickapoo Prairie, they find a thoroughly modern farm equipped 
not only with the usual farm buildings, but including also a dormitory 
where the men are housed and a structure embodying class rooms and 
an auditorium. Shown above is the Dairy Unit a-hum with contented 
mooings; at the right, the elm-shaded home of the farm manager. 


How Ferguson Puts 


The Smell and Feel 


Of the Soil into Tractor Sales Talks 


f 
( 
C OME along with the photographer and take a good one week. Major emphasis is on outdoor in-the-field study 
look at one of the country’s most colorful sales train- of soil and crop-working problems; this is augmented by ; 
ing schools. lectures and discussion. Training tools such as cut-away 
models, charts and films speed the training process. 
It's the training farm out at Kickapoo Prairie near ) 
Springfield, Mo., fathered by Lester E. Cox, president of When a class assembles, the members are given a briet | 
American Tractor & Supply Co., Casey Tractor & Imple- resume of the school, its purposes and working methods. 
ment Co., and Ozark Motor & Supply Co., distributors of Instructors are introduced. Then comes a presentation of 
tractors manufactured by Harry Ferguson, Inc. (subsidiary the philosophy behind the Ford-Ferguson system. High- 
of Ford.) lighted are the three major steps in the development ol 
farm power: changes from man to beast . . . from beast 
Here, on a thoroughly modern farm located on a plateau to engine . . . and finally, the combination of engine and * 
where once burned the fires of the Kickapoo Indians, is a implements into a single operating unit. ‘ 
school for salesmen designed to do just two things: to give 
the men an inside-out knowledge of the machine they sell, The sequence then moves on to study from cut-away 
and to teach them how to talk to farmers in the authentic models in the shop, then to the field where men are taught f 
language of agriculture. No ivory-tower theories are ex- how to plow. Next comes study of planter and fertilizer 
pounded there the dealers and their salesmen and and other attachments with the emphasis on doing rather 
their service men learn by doing . . . right from the seat of than discussion. A final examination is given to all stu- 
a tractor. They learn how to make a tractor do everything dents. Then the course is concluded with talks on current | | 


but roll over and play dead. 


The carefully planned study course normally covers a 
period of two weeks, is currently condensed to less than 


dealer problems and discussion of the over-all sales pro- 
gram, sales aids, organization, potentials and management. 
The photographs on these and the succeeding pages follow 
one class through major points in the training routine. 


REGISTRATION DAY: In-coming student salesmen 
are immediately assigned to comfortable quarters 
where they change into work clothing for classes 
in shop and field. At their first session they will 
hear the story of the purposes behind the design of 
the Ferguson system: “To cut the cost of farm 
products so farming can be made more prosperous 
without increasing the cost to consumers . . . to 
make farming more attractive to youth . . . to 
stimulate greater industrial use of farm products.” 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS: (Above) Instructor 
Cruse explains hydraulic system with cut-away 
model. (Right) He leads the group through assembly 
of mower and its correct attachment to a tractor. 
(Below) Group instructors handle only a few men 
at one time, to provide opportunity for discussion 
and allow for detailed observation of each demon- 
stration. Mixture of listening, seeing and doing 
Provides change of pace, enables students to 
absorb much information in short period of time. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING: At one of the early indoor sessions 
(above), salesmen hear a chalk talk on plowing by L. H. Cruse, one of 
the instructors. Class starts memory work on definition of Ferguson 
system, what it does. They see a movie, “Taking Sides with Nature.” 


(Continued 
on next page) 


PAUSE THAT REFRESHES: (Above) With 
appetities sharpened by work in the open 
air and sunshine, the men relax and talk 
shop over their luncheon. With them, at 
the head of the table, is Lester E. Cox, 
Ferguson distributor and sponsor of the 
school, (Right) First after-lunch session is 
explanation and demonstration of the 
delivery of a tractor by the dealer to a 
purchaser. Well tested procedure calls 
for a five-step followup on every sale. 


Kickapoo Prairie .... 


(Continued from page 41) 


THIS IS IT: (Above) Seated on the tractors whose every rod 
and bolt they will soon know by their first names, the trainees 
receive last minute pointers before they attempt application of 
their new knowledge. (Left) Students see proper approach with 
tractor for one-minute hook-up that integrates tractor and im- 
plement for unit operation. (Below) Working two men to a 
tractor, salesmen first learn proper technique of plowing, then 
harrowing, planting, cultivating, tilling, terracing and mowing. 


ee 


EASY DOES IT: (Above) A salesman-student from Fort Smith, Ark., 
proves his skill, plows ’em straight. (Right, above) Now comes a trouble- 
shooting session. A two-bottom plow has purposely been fouled by an 
instructor without the students’ knowledge. They must be able to spot 
trouble, correct it. Men who graduate from Kickapoo’s practical train- 
ing course go back to selling with tremendously increased confidence. 


“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY”... etc.: A well- 
equipped game room provides diversion after day’s 
work is done. Cue sport is a popular pastime. 


AT EASE: (Above) . but still cramming. In 


informal groups, the students discuss and review 
subject matter of day’s agenda. (Right) Final exams 
are stiff. “How many greased fittings on the two- 


bottom plow?” . . . “Which way should you throw 


headland furrows?” _ . “When are rolling coulters 
recommended?” |. . “What is the procedure for 
changing the cut of the front plow?” .. . “What 
is the purpose of check chains? Name two.” 


original flavors, and the use of local color 
Texas names, are three of the big reasons 
why Joe Franklin Myers of Dallas has 
been able to place his products in some of 


the biggest and most desirable outlets. 


HEN Joe Franklin Myers 

took over a bankrupt candy 

company in 1940 he had 

two strikes against him. The 
company had neither prestige nor 
financial backing; Mr. Myers had no 
experience with candy. Nevertheless, 
the former hosiery man built a million- 
dollar business which would be three 
times larger were it not for current 
shortages. 

Mr. Myers’ lack of experience was 
probably responsible for his initial 
success. He looked at candy with a 
fresh eye, unawed by the lore of 
creamy milk chocolate surrounding 
creamy paste fillings. To him a good 
candy was a healthy snack that would 
please the eater. And he observed that 
most people found candy ‘‘too sweet;” 
liked just a bite to satisfy the craving 
for quick energy. 

So this unconventional Dallas candy- 
maker started making candies that 
tasted like anything but: Liquor can- 
dies—Scotch, rye, bourbon, rum; 


sardine candies, cream cheese and nut 
sandwich candies, chicken consomme 
candies, doughnut candies, and in- 
numerable other flavors. His candies 


“Conversation piece” packages, the use of 


From Red Ink tola 


Sales Volume] jy 


are all bite size, easy to eat in one 
piece. And they are packaged in gay 
style, many with a nod to their home 
state, Texas. 

On these basic planks Mr. Myers 
has erected his business: Joe Franklin 
Myers Candy Creations, Dallas. He 
uses no salesmen, no point-of-sale dis- 
play, no promotional literature, no 
market surveys; nothing but a dose of 
spot radio, his own personality, and 
the unusual personality of his product. 

B. Altman & Co. in New York City; 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angeles; Neiman-Marcus 
and Titche-Goettinger’s in Dallas are 
a few of the top stores from coast-to- 
coast displaying Candy Creations and 
clamoring for more. Last year over 
three million dollars’ worth of orders 
had to be turned down due to wartime 
shortages. Sales in some department 
stores, fortunate in obtaining supplies, 
aggregated $100,000 for this one line 


Nursery Ruymes: Mother Goose 
characters parade across a block-like 
box containing tot-sized candy sticks. 
Package sells itself and its contents. 


of products alone. Starting with only 
20 employes, Mr. Myers now has al- 
most quadrupled that number. 

As an initial revamping act, Mr. 
Myers decided to make candy a food 
rather than just a confection. As in- 
verted sugar requires much less time 
for digestion than ordinary sugar and 
is ready almost immediately to be taken 
up by the blood stream, Mr. Myers 
used 70% inverted sugar in his can- 
dies. One result is that doctors often 
recommend them for convalescents. 

The next step in making candy a 
food revolved around basic production 
methods. These candies are hand- 
made, hand-spun, and hand-packed, 
and use whole milk enriched with 
vitamins A, B-1, B-2, B-6, niacin, cal- 
cium, iron, dehydrated carrots, and 
soy beans. Constant testing became a 
regular practice to maintain the high 
standard of vitamin content and pur- 
ity. The vitamins in the candies were 
listed on the packages. 


Tastes Like Food 


The final move in making candy a 
food was in making it taste like food. 
Mr. Myers pioneered by using such 
flavors as mince meat, cheese and 
crackers, frankfurter, pound cake, 
gingerale, and sardine in various Candy 
Creations. And though it seemed fan- 
tastic, the repeat orders indicated that 
he was right. He proved that many 
people prefer this kind of flavor to the 
usual chocolate or vanilla. 

Mr. Myers dramatized his candies 
with appetizing, evocative names— 
names like Mint Julep, Purple Sage, 
Tumbleweed, Texas Pecanchos, Black 
Walnut Texitus, Almond Cabelleros, 
Energy Tips, Custard Twisticks, Fruit 
Tapers, Liquor Tips (Comin’ thru the 
Rye, “I’m Scotch,” “Pink Lady”). | 

The unique flavor of the candies 1s 
carried out in the gay colorful pack- 
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ages which were designed personally 
by Mr. Myers. Many of the packages 
have a practical use long after their 
contents have been eaten. Among the 
favorites is a wooden “Wishing Well,” 
a miniature of a real, old-fashioned 
well outside the Myers ranch house 
factory. It is designed for use as an 
attractive ivy plant container. Another 
popular package is the ‘“Chuckwagon” 
reproduced in wood, wheels and all, 
from a genuine covered wagon stand- 
ing on the grounds of the Joe Franklin 
Myers Industries. 


A Candied Swig 

Another whimsical package is a 
wooden liquor cart filled with four 
kinds of liquor-flavored candy tips 
(rum, rye, bourbon and Scotch), 
artistically wrapped in Cellophane. 
Designed especially for feminine ap- 
peal is the wooden “Lunchwagon.” 
This package contains flavors of 
chicken consomme, cream cheese and 
nut sandwich, chocolate fudge cake, 
and orange pekoe tea with lemon. 

Kiddie packages are designed not 
only to hold candies that appeal to 
children in the six to 15-year-old 
group, but also to be used as toys. 
Plastic elephants, giraffes, ducks, 
chickens paca other animals are 
mounted on wheels and haul gayly 
striped candy sticks. Big blocks printed 
with nursery rhymes are filled with 
“Smile Sticks.” A Candy Creation 
especially for the teen age has been 
named “Swoon Sticks.” 

Once the novelty confections were 
ready, the next move was market 
selection and exploitation at least pos- 
sible cost. At the outset it was apparent 
that better quality candies would find 
ready acceptance in better quality 
stores. Yet even though purchasing 
power is relatively higher in such 
stores, the consumer was given a wide 
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a Million-Dollar 


in Six Years 


choice of price and quantity. The can- 
dies retailing from 35 cents to $5 per 
package vary in contents from three 
ounces to three pounds. “The hosiery 
business,” Mr. Myers states, “taught 
me the advantage of offering a wide 
range of selection. In this manner, 
even in a prestige type store you can 
reach a broader cross-section of the 
customers flowing down the aisles.” 
Mr. Myers was particularly aware of 
the strategic importance of prestige 
outlets. He lined up B. Altman & Co. 
and other leading stores and extended 
his distribution widely and rapidly to 
department stores throughout the 
Nation at an astounding pace. “All I 
did,” Mr. Myers relates, “was to call 
up long distance some of my friends 
who are general merchandise man- 


CANDY’s THE THING: Using the color 
of the candy as a selling tool this 
company utilizes transparent wrap- 
pings and unusual boxes. “Swoon 
Sticks.” left, have teen-age appeal. 


Rustic Woopen Packaces: A min- 
ature lunch wagon, a replica of 
a well which will double as an 
ivy holder later, and a steer-drawn 
cart are self-promoting packages 
created by the manufacturer. 


agers of key stores in various sections 
of the country.” 

The response was enthusiastic. 
Eventually, all 48 states were repre- 
sented. The orders literally poured in 
without the persuasion of a single 
salesman—and still do today. Mr. 
Myers does much of the selling even 
now by telephone. Only several sell- 
ing trips a year from Dallas, about 
midway between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, supplement this sales 
method. 

Promotion-wise, Mr. Myers threw a 
marketing bombshell by sending his 
candies to the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. Delegates of 
each nation attending the world con- 


ference received a specially designed 
candy. The colors of each nation’s 
flag were represented and duplicated 
in the candy’s stripes and the flavors 
were indicative of each country’s par- 
ticular taste. 

There were, for example, flavors of 
vodka for Russia, Scotch and soda for 
Great Britain, coffee for Brazil, tequila 
for Mexico, and both ginger ale and 
doughnuts and coffee for the U. S. 


Product-Tailored Programs 

Promotional ideas have included 
some adroitly conceived radio pro- 
grams tailored to the product. One 
program which has been broadcast over 
Stations WFAA, Dallas, KMOX, St. 
Louis, and WEEI, Boston, is called 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told.” It is 
a 15-minute musical program, with 
male and female vocalists and a two- 
piano team. Four minutes of the pro- 
gram are devoted to telling a story 
taken from letters sent in by the lis- 
tening audience. Stories comprise some 
unselfish deed done to make the world 
a better place to live in—a deed done 
without hope of reward or payment. 
A United States Savings Bond is given 
to the writer of the letter which is 
used weekly. Letters have come from 
all over the country. 

Another program is a drama mystery 
program for children called “The 
Candy Kids.”’ It tells of two children 
who are building a theatre in their 
barn where they give shows for the 
benefit of a crippled boy who needs 
help. Their Uncle Mike, home from 
the war in the Pacific, and now in the 
employ of the Government, is involved 
in tracking down some dangerous 
criminals who are organizing children 
for crime. Everyone becomes involved, 
but the criminal, the “Crooked Man” 
is thwarted by the “Candy Lady.” 

The young audience participates, 
too, via the ‘Candy Theatre.” For this, 
four children from the radio audience 
are selected cach week by the “Candy 
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Distinctive Design: A wooden rack bound with leather thongs and a cellophane satchel make unique going-away gifts. 


Lady.” Selections are made at Titche- 
Goettinger department store audi- 
torium in Dallas where they audition 
on Saturday afternoon. Then they re- 
ceive a “Candy Kid Candidate” pin. 

The four children selected appear 
the following Saturday on the Candy 
Kid Program. Afterwards they and 
their mothers are guests of Joe Frank- 
lin Myers at the Adolphus Hotel for 
luncheon. They are driven to Titche- 
Goettinger’s in a brand-new 1946 
Mercury automobile from the Sewell 
Motor Co. At Titche’s auditorium they 
go through their performance again 
and receive gifts from the store. After- 
wards they are guests of Interstate 
Theatres for a movie and receive auto- 
graphed photographs of the star whose 
picture they see. They also receive 
gold pins from the Evert Jewelry Co. 

The increase in sales from these 
programs, Mr. Myers reports, has been 
tremendous. “As a result a special 
broadcast is scheduled for Houston. 
Later it may be presented throughout 
the Nation.” 

Perhaps one of the currents boosting 
business has been the underlying psy- 


chology inspiring the programs. In the 
old days the father of the family 
brought home candy to the family with 
an attitude of ‘Take it and like it.” 
Today children tell their parents what 
they want. The candy, it is true, is sold 
primarily to adults. But the children 
are reached through the adults in a 
manner hardly conceived in the past. 
The repercussions of the program 
have also been social. The Candy 
Lady, in private life Mrs. Carol 
Weaver, began investigations in the 
County jail. She discovered that almost 
all children arrested as delinquents are 
runaways. So in her plays she decided 
to show that it isn’t wise to run away 
from home. Youngsters, she found, 
are not as interested in the contrast 
between right and wrong as they are 
with being smart or dumb. 
Such results are achieved with a 


very modest advertising budget. The 
appropriation is 90% radio. The bal- 
ance is devoted to occasional full-page 
newspaper advertising. While point- 
of-sale display has not been used up 
to the present, it is a distinct future 
possibility. 


Toys Too: By including a plastic animal a bid is made for the approval of children. 
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It’s a versatile boom boom boy who can double in catgut. During the war a 
lot of drummers took an unhappy try at the finer notes in the music of business. But affairs of state 
and of commerce are crying for more experts and fewer experimenters to beat out the tune. Given 
half a chance, business can provide enough goods to supply demand and check inflation; then adver- 
tising will keep sales big. Business is the backbone of our economy, and advertising is the lifeblood of 


commerce. Let’s have the downbeat NOW! Good printing on Champion paper will carry the melody. 


us Centon AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
a4 bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
iS MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
be . NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS » CINCINNATI - ATLANTA » SAN FRANCISCO 


District Sales Offices 


From Seratch to 950,000. Barrels a 
Year: The Story of Red Cap Ale 


Selling only packaged brews at premium prices, Brewing Corp. of 


America has crashed the ranks of the big-timers in one decade. 


Market-by-market sales development plus intensive advertising 


spear-headed with newspapers, is behind the firm’s phenomenal 


sales growth, Their advertising budget is over $1,000,000 a year. 


BY JAMES 


As told to Maxwell Riddle 
A. BOHANNON 


President Brewing Corp. of America 


BASIC policy at Brewing Corp. 
of America has been the pro- 
motion of bottled beer and ale 
as a means of establishing a 

direct relationship between the con- 

sumer and the manufacturer. Carling’s 

Red Cap Ale has been the chief 

product in this promotion. 

It seemed to us that draft brews 
very largely failed to establish the type 
of relationship we wanted. Tap beer 
and ale may bring a relationship be- 
tween the bartender and the consumer, 
but not with the producer. 

We felt that if the consumer re- 
ceived a bottle, he would read the 
label, And if he liked the product, he 
would remember it and ask for it by 
name next time. And we believe that 
the demand for packaged brews will 
increase as rapidly as grain usage cur- 
tailments are lifted. . 

Brewing Corp. of America is the 
only large brewery in America which 
started “from scratch” at the repeal 
of the Volstead Act. We converted an 
automobile manufacturing plant into a 
brewery. 

It is partly because of our experi- 
ence in marketing a car under a brand 
name, and partly because we were no 
bound by the traditions of the brewing 
industry that we decided to make our 
main effort one of creating product 
identity at the point of consumer con- 
tact. 

Between 1935 and 1945, we have 
jumped our output from 200,000 to 
950,000 barrels a year. And we're stili 
“bullish” about the future of the en- 
tire malt beverage industry. For we 
believe that World War II has ‘‘made’ 
beer and ale in the same sense that 
World War I “made” wrist watches 
and cigarettes. 

In the first war, the issuance of cig- 
agettes as rations gave this type of 
smoke national respectability for the 
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Cleveland 


first time. Similarly, the wrist watch 


was not considered ‘“‘manly” until 
thousands of soldiers came home wear- 
ing them. 


In the war just ended, beer and ale 
were issued to soldiers as rations, and 
were sold in Post Exchanges the world 
over. Soldiers learned to drink malt 
brews as beverages, rather than as 
liquor. Today they want them as home 
beverages. 

This will mean that when adequate 
stocks are available, more malt bev- 
erages are going to be bought for 
home consumption. This will fit 
squarely into our plans for Carling’s 
Red Cap Ale, and it is the basis for 
our present advertising policy. 


Automobiles to Ale 


The history of Carling’s in America 
begins in 1931. The Peerless Motor 
Car Co. found itself facing an impos- 
sible price situation. It had an able 
executive and engineering staff, a large 
plant, and a body of some 2,500 stock- 
holders who were ready to face the 
facts. 

Repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment seemed certain and our engineer- 
ing staff told us that the Peerless plant 
could be turned into a brewery with- 
out too great expense. 

We were drawn to Carling’s by the 
fame which had grown around its Red 
Cap Ale since 1840. So the Peerless 
directors negotiated with Carling’s of 
Canada for technical assistance, the use 
of its formulas, and their illustrious 
name. 

A million and a half dollars of 
stock was sold to provide new capital 
for building operations, new equip- 
ment, etc. It turned out to be the 
largest industrial construction oper- 
ation in Cleveland during that depres- 
sion year. 

Our first market was not in Cleve- 


Xz 
investment in consumer acceptance, With 
acceptance distribution becomes simple.” 


BoHANNON—“Advertising is an 


land at all. In the beginning, we did 
not have too much money, so we felt 
that we would have to win consumer 
acceptance in regions where Carling’s 
of Canada was already well known. 

For our first markets, therefore, we 
chose several small cities in Upper 
New York State and several in Mich- 
igan, along the Canadian border. We 
knew that people in these sections 
would know Carling’s Red Cap Ale, 
and other Carling’s products, because 
of trips into Canada. Now Carling’s 
is distributed in these 26 states: Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia and West 
Virginia. In five years, we have 
jumped from 49 distributors in four 
states to 132 in 26 states. We are ready 
to expand further when restrictions 
are lifted. 

We tried to pick distributors who 
would follow modern merchandising 
methods, and who would be sympa- 
thetic to our decision to major in 
packaged goods. We decided against 
direct sales to retailers. 

Before entering a given market, we 
make a careful survey of the market 
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For the World’s Great Music by Today’s Great Artists 
“THE 


TELEPHONE 
HOUR” 


MONDAY -SUNE 17 


For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
you to tune in “The Telephone Hour” every Monday night— 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s great artists 
give a gala performance in your home. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
JUssI BJOERLING 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
BING CROSBY 
NELSON Eppy 
BENNY GOODMAN 
TITO GUIZAR 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
OscaR LEVANT 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JAMES MELTON 
Ez1o PINZA 


Lity Pons 
TORSTEN RALF 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Brpu SAyAo 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 


MONDAY - JUNE 24 


FRITZ KREISLER—Distinguished violinist 
and composer. Made his first radio appear- 
ance at sixty-nine on ““The Telephone Hour.”’ 


MONDAL-JULY 8 


af 


NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the 
concert stage. Voted in 1945 “‘the best male 
nger regularly featured on the air.” 


BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovely mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan. Discovery followed her 
singing at a ship’s concert while on vacation. 


MONDAY -JULY ° en, 
} Ve 


TITO GUIZAR—Young Mexican tenor, well 
known for his interpretation of romantic 
Latin-American melodies. 


BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and radio has a distinct place in American 
music and in the hearts of millions of listeners. 


EVERY MONDAY 


DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor 
of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long identi- 
fied with the great musical programs in radio. 


All appearances subject to change 


Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and station) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


F 7 


| “pay dirt” technique 
that delivers 
buying power 


The forty-niner took infinite 
care to sift the dross from 
the gold—the term “pay dirt” 
was coined to designate the 
precious residue. 


A meticulous sifting process 
likewise retains only the 
valuable buyer-readers for each 
of the Haire Merchandising 
Papers. The highly selective 
editorial service attracts and 
holds their buyers in each 
| specific market. 
| 
| 


Here’s the result— 
55,000 “pay dirt” readers 
in Haire’s nine markets! 


\ ! 
CORSET and underwear | | HOUSE FURNISHING 
~ REVIEW ~ REVIEW 
care 7 L 
FASHION HOM 
ACCESSORIES FURNISHINGS | fi 
"2 GR We. ee Es A 
INFANTS’ and CROCKERY 
CHILDREN’S WEAR GLAS Som 
Va HE | | EG eR 
NOTION & NOVELTY Linens & 
REVIEW Domestics 


\ VAL Ue P77 Lf 
LUGGAGE and 
\ LEATHER GOODS 


ss 


| MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


New York « Boston + Pittsburgh + Chicago 
Detroit + St. Louis « Los Angeles + Atlanta + London 
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itself. We check on the number and 


character of licenses. Because Red 
Cap Ale is a premium product, we are 
vitally interested in the number of 
“prestige spots’—clubs, hotels, and 
extlusive taverns—in the area. And 
because of our accent on packaged 
goods, we wish to know the number 
and type of carry-out stores—groceries, 
beer and wine stores, drug stores, etc. 

We make a careful check of dis- 
tributors to discover their character 
and record, number of trucks, ware- 
house facilities, and the kind of bus- 
iness they are in. We want to know 
whether a distributor is enough of a 
merchandiser to reach the carry-out 
business as well as the pouring spots. 

We do not insist that our distribu- 
tors carry Red Cap Ale exclusively. 
That would be neither easy to accom- 
plish nor feasible. In the beginning 
we could not give distributors enough 
of our products for exclusive handling, 
and we cannot now because of grain 
usage restrictions which limit pro- 
duction. However, all our distributors 
handle only top quality brews. 

This is closely tied with Brewing 
Corporation’s policies. We completely 
eliminated draft beer and ale two 
years ago, and we believe ours is the 
only large brewery in America which 
limits itself to packaged goods. 


Aim: Selective Distribution 


We try to establish selective dis- 


| tribution in package stores and in 


prestige pouring spots. Then we train 
our sales force to hit those markets. 

We back up our distributors with 
varying kinds of advertising. Each 
state has different rules, so the amount 
and type varies with the state. In gen- 
eral, point of sale advertisements are 
paid for by the company. Signs are 
owned by the company and rented to 
distributors. 

In the beginning, Brewing Corp. of 
America was an advertising nonentity 
in this country. But in the past 10 
years we have become one of the four 
biggest advertisers in the industry, 
with a million dollar annual adver- 
tising budget. 

This advertising is an investment 
in consumer acceptance. With this 
consumer acceptance, distribution be- 
comes relatively simple. 

Today our advertising program is 
simpler—and more effective—because 
it is concentrated on one brand name 
only. In the beginning, we decided it 
would be disastrous to spread our- 
selves thinly over the entire country. 
So we began an intensive, consistent 
advertising policy on a local basis. We 
started first with the newspapers, be- 
cause we felt they represented the 
greatest local medium for reaching into 


the homes. Moreover, we wished ¢. 
support the distributors and sales out- 
lets with advertising which would 
make people feel that Carling’s Red 
Cap Ale was a part of the community; 
Then we added radio, outdoor adver- 
tising and point-of-sale posters. 


In newspaper advertising, we use 


all days from Monday through Friday, 
and occasional holiday institutional ad- 
vertising. We do not advertise ia 
weeklies. 

Radio is used where newspapers 
will not take malt beverage advertise 
ments and when we feel that the news- 
paper will not cover our distribution 
area. 

A representative series of news. 
paper advertisements dramatizes ‘‘qual- 
ity that never varies” in terms of 
“know-how.” We picture highly 
skilled workers in familiar precision 
occupations, 


Outdoor Campaigns 


At the same time, colorful 24-sheet 
posters and painted signs are used in 
an outdoor campaign. These posters 
usually carry a message of seasonal in- 
terest—the gardener resting with a 
bottle of Red Cap Ale, the fisherman 
with a bass and his relaxing bever- 
age—and so on. 

Each time we enter a new area we 
begin a similar advertising campaign 
on the same intensive scale. We are 
now stressing Carling’s Red Cap Ale as 
sold in groceries; bought by house- 
wives; consumed at home. 

In radio advertising we have used 
recorded spot programs, a_ variety 
show, and eye-witness news programs. 
These programs, we feel, are on the 
high-quality plane of the product it- 
self. 

Two years ago we began national 
advertising. There again the accent 
was On a quality premium product— 
Red Cap Ale. We began with For- 
tune, Liberty, and Newsweek, and 
we are expanding as space becomes 
available. 

We believe that magazine advertis- 
ing gives length and width, and that 
it furnishes a background for the 
whole country. Today that sort of ad- 
vertising is immensely valuable to us 
in backing our distributors in all 26 
states. 

But we still feel that intensive 
local advertising is mecessary for 
depth, to support the distributors, and 
to give the consumer the feeling that 
he and Carling’s Red Cap Ale have 
something in common. 

At the moment, curtailment of grain 
usage makes expansion almost impos- 
sible. But we feel that this is only 
temporary and we are not curtailing 
our advertising. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Some media are medium e ee in their market. 


Some succeed with the charge customers. Some bring in crowds for bargains 
... Not many make good for every grade of merchant selling every grade of 
goods to every grade of customers... Among the “not many” include as a 
conspicuous instance The Inquirer in Philadelphia. 

Widely read as a good newspaper, widely respected as reliable... 
The Inquirer interests the intelligent people in every group. Since smart 


people are more appreciative of good advertising, good reputation, good 


values, Inquirer advertisers get more resultful response. And The Inquirer’s 


more than 575,000 circulation represents the best prospects, as well as 
the highest potential in its market. 

Ten years of Media Records tell a lot about The Inquirer - . . if 
you can’t spend ten minutes with a progressive Philadelphia retailer! Or 


take time out and try both! 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Osborn. Scolaro. Meeker & Co., New York. Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Keene Fitzpatrick. San Francisco 


“Teach your dollars more cents,” is 
the Baltimore Markets caution to customers 
. a principle the proprietors apply to sales 
promotion as well...Catering to cash and 
carry consumers who must make food money 
go further, Baltimore Markets coupon-tested 
most local media . . . found the Inquirer 
‘ az) emul om \ iss = outpulled other papers. Result: Baltimore 
‘ja 4% A, became first food advertiser in Philadelphia 


; 
me) S MAR VAD: ‘ 
Sau, LD EAS to use Sunday space for Monday marketers... 


last year gave The Inquirer more than 
sh | 65,000 lines . . . more than all other papers 
sxe put together... One advertiser, obviously, 
who knows his groceries! 
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Pickle Peddler from 
Lilliput Finds Pint 
Size No Sales Handicap 


glean tongens a bundle of energy, 87 pounds of it, 
give or take an ounce or two, known as “the world’s 
smallest salesman.’ He used to be called the ‘“‘wee weenie 
man.” Now he’s known as the ‘‘petite pickle peddler.”” Or, 
sometimes, “the atomic aviator.” The gentleman is Mein- 
hardt (Chef) Raabe, executive salesman with A. W. 
Nygren & Associates, a Chicago food brokerage house. 


Graduate of the University of Wisconsin, he started out 
in show business, to which all midgets naturally gravitate. 
He was the Munchin Coroner in the movie production, The 
Wizard of Oz. He appeared in the midget cities which 
showed at the Chicago World’s Fair and the later fairs held 
in Dallas, Texas, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


“T didn’t like the show business,”’ he says. “They push 
little people around.” 


Through with that, he studied accounting and became a 
C.P.A. More pushing around. Public accountants, he 
learned, must be husky fellows. Six footers go best. 


They've got to stand up to bookkeepers and executives, be 
impressive. 


“I wanted to do a man’s size job,” he says, “so I turned 
to selling as a career.” 


His first position in the selling world was with Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago packers. They put him in a chef's 
uniform, gave him a brazier in which a couple of weiners 
were kept hot, and sent him out to call on the trade. 


“I'd walk in, ask for the buyer, and everyone would 
gape and grin,” he said. “It would create quite a flurry 
among the stenographers and such. I'd get to the buyer, 
present him with a red-hot weenie, and do my sales talk. 
But that was show business, too, and I didn’t like it. 


“One day I learned that the Mayer Company was plan- 
ning to open up new territory in Northern Michigan. | 
asked to be given the job. They told me that it was a 
tough one and that I'd better try an established territory. 


I told them no, that I wanted to prove myself on a hard 
job. I got it. 


“I was to buck a bunch of rough, tough, two-fisted ex- 
perienced salesmen. Eight packers, including Swift and 
Armour, were already established in the field. But I 
clicked. Yes, sir, I clicked! I found my competitors were my 
best advertisers. They gave me advance introductions. 


“Every time I made a call the prospect would say. ‘Oh, 
yes, you're the fellow those other meat salesmen have been 
telling us about. They’ve been laughing about a midget 
trying to compete with them.’ Then, likely, the butcher 
would go to the door and call, ‘Come, ma. Come, Emma. 
Come, kids. The midget we've been hearing about is here.’ 


“They'd all stand around and look and laugh. They'd 
kid a lot—but I'd get the order. Going into brand new 
territory I opened up more than 50% of my prospects on 
the first call. Match that if you can.” 
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Memnunarpt Raase—“‘I’'m a 
rattling good territory open- 
er. After a single call cus- 
tomers recognize me years 
later. Do you know any 
salesman who’s sure of being 
remembered that long?” 


Meinhardt Raabe, out of necessity, wears tailor-made 
clothes. He is a fussy fashionplate. In lieu of yardage, he 
demands quality in materials. And the creasing and press- 
ing don’t go out the way they do with oversize people. 


“My suits and topcoats created interest up there in the 
Big Woods,” he observes. ‘They weren’t used to tailored 
salesmen.” 


Look closer and you'll see that the Little Salesman weats 
wings. And legitimately, too. He is a qualified private 
pilot and an instructor in the Civil Air Patrol. 


“I can use short airstrips; quick takeoffs,” he explains 
with a twinkle in his eye. He flies a great deal, getting 
around in his work. Advantages there, too. Normal size 
passengers on the airlines are allowed 200 pounds weight, 
with baggage. He makes 100 pounds with all his im- 
pedimenta. 


‘That often lets me aboard when others can’t get space,” 
he explains. ‘‘I just fill the niches.”’ 


The Chef, a name that clings to him from his weiner 
days, is now calling on the wholesale grocery trade. His 
main account is a line of pickles—midget pickles. He 
claims that he still opens up 50% or more of his pros- 
pective accounts on his first call. 


Meinhardt Raabe does not object to being called 4 
midget, but in speaking of himself he calls himself one 
of the “little people.” The one way to get under his skin 
is to suggest that he is handicapped; that he can't do a 
man’s size job. That rankles. He can deliver with the best 
of them, he insists, and wants the world to know it. 
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apvertisinc in Holiday! 


329 ADVERTISERS have bought space in HOLIDAY. We are proud 
of the many famous names—and proud of the constantly increasing de- 


mand for space. 


Here's what is happening: 


OLD ADVERTISERS are asking for increased schedules. 


NEW ADVERTISERS are coming into the magazine. 


MORE PAPER is available, luckily—otherwise, all advertising space in 
HOLIDAY would now be sold out for the remaining months of 1946. 


ADVERTISERS WANT this space because HOLIDAY is read by people in 
the able-to-buy bracket... because these readers deliberately look to HOLIDAY 


for ideas on spending their leisure time and their leisure money. 


PROOF OF THIS lies in the response, the results, from advertising in 


HOLIDAY. Testimonials from advertisers themselves say: ‘12,832 re- 
plies from one ad” ... “Lowest cost per inquiry ever experienced”... 
“Readers a select group”... “Larger return than from any advertis- 
ing we have ever carried” ... “Have never seen anything like this 


in 17 years.” 


STEADY GROWTH of advertising in HOLIDAY is based on 
many solid, proven facts—but they all boil down to this... The 
HOLIDAY mood is a SPENDING mood! 


i 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA, 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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FUTURE 


O’NEIL’S third step in 
post-war planning is 
under way! 


Already a great Department 
Store, The M. O’Neil Company 
of Akron is looking to the 
future. 


A complete store-wide air-condi- 
tioning system and 16 flights of 
escalators have been _ installed 
and now a third convenience for 
patrons is under way. 


A new concrete and steel build- 
ing comprising 300,000 square 
feet . . . almost 7 acres of new 
space ... is being devoted to 
huge parking decks that will 
rival the best in the country. 
Conservatively 600 cars can be 
parked in the two decks of the 
newly created structure. 


There are two other units in the 
project. One is a warehouse to 
be included in the lower level; 
the second will be a_ two-story 
retail store building on the top 
deck. 


A good store never stands still 
. « » O'Neil’s is always progress- 
ing, a sure sign that Akron is 
truly a rich Retail Market. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York «¢ Philadelphia « Chicago 
Cleveland «+ Los Angeles « Atlanta 
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Shop Talk 


“It's Going to be a Barn-Burner:" So wrote Jack Lacy to me 
ten days after the May 1 went into the mails—the one that carried 
his article on ‘“What Makes a Star Salesman Tick?” Along with the 
article we mentioned that Jack was planning to publish a somewhat 
expanded version of the material in a booklet. The response—in 
letters of comment about the article, and requests for the booklet, 
or for reprints—is incontrovertible evidence that this article is in 
the running for win, place or show as Article-of-the-Year. (Note: 
Reprints of the article as it ran in SM will be available through 
Readers’ Service in about two weeks; Jack’s booklet should be off the 
presses in about a month.) 


Among the hundreds of companies and professional organizations that 
have requested either reprints or the booklet: Elgin National Watch Co.; 
Kendall Mills; International Business Machines; O'Sullivan Rubber Corp.; 
Industrial Division, General Electric; MacWhyte Co.; Association of National 
Advertisers; Union Bag & Paper Co. 


Tabbed for Mention: Those of you who have occasion to talk 
either to your own business family, to your field organization, or to 
general audiences about advertising and about distribution costs, should 
obtain copies of two booklets which are now on my desk. The first: 
“Advertising and the Raising of Living Standards,’ by Alfred T. 
Falk, published by the Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. The second: “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?”, by Don Francisco, published by the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


And if you need industrial films which will help to give your sales- 
men technical background, write to Wilson Royer, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., for a brand new “Index of Training Films” 
prepared by Business Screen Magazine. (Eastman is distributing the 
entire first edition . . . there will be another edition soon.) Over 
a thousand sound and silent slide and motion films are cataloged 
in it, with information on how to get them. Please understand that 
these all deal with technical subjects—they’re not sales training films. 
But if your salesmen need some background, say, on electronics, or 
arc welding, or aluminum, or optics, by reason of the types of products 
you sell, some of these films will certainly be useful to you. 


Re: Corkscrews: I commented, several issues back, on a study be- 
ing made by Wine Institute of America, under the direction of a 
group of physicists, the objective of which was to uncoil the mystery 
of the corkscrew. ‘Women, the Institute learned, have been finding 
wine bottles too hard to open. Now there’s a voluminous and highly 
technical report on my desk of the findings. You'll find a summary 
on page 130. 


When, before the war, SM was making periodical studies of con- 
sumer attitudes toward packages, we had so many squawks from 
housewives about containers that are too hard to open, we concluded 
that what America needs is about 10 million efficient can openers 
and 10 million fool-proof bottle openers. In fact, when we once 
asked the ladies “Do you frequently call your husband to the kitchen 
to do the job when you have cans or bottles to open?”, 44% of 
them said “Yes!’’* 


Marginal Notes on an N.F.S.E. Program: If the May meeting 
of the National Federation of Sales Executives is a trend, the Los 
Angeles host-club for the 1947 meeting may have to take over the 
Hollywood Bowl. 


*That study was reported in SM for January 1 and 15, 1939. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It’s hard to believe that the Federation, 11 years ago, was only a 
Big Idea in the minds of a handful of people who earnestly felt the 
need for a national voice for selling. Even though the war cramped 
its development, today—thanks to the leadership of a score of men 
who gave freely of their time and their organization talent—the Fed- 
eration is now a professional organization of great power and influence. 


Paul Heyneman’s progress report on the development of a code 
of employment standards for salesmen was perhaps the most im- 
portant single piece of business which came up for convention con- 
sideration. (See SM June 1). The first draft of the “creed” will 
necessarily undergo some revisions before its final draft is presented 
for membership approval. In completing this job, Paul Heyneman 
needs your help. After you've had the opportunity to study the 
proposed creed, won’t you criticize it freely? If you'll address your 
comments to me, I'll see that they’re sent on to the committee. 


Personally, I approve strongly of the courageous manner in which 
Mr. Heyneman and his co-workers have tackled their assignment. No 
attempt has been made, so far as I have been able to observe, to gloss 
over the evils that admittedly exist in some quarters, nor to discount 
the inimical effects of such practices on public opinion. The very 
doing of the job involves many hazards which we might as well 
recognize: Any such project is beset with political pressures, ques- 
tions of diplomacy, and the dangers of being hurt by ill-considered 
exploitations of findings by self-appointed critics of private enterprise. 
No creed that can be evolved will please everyone. None of these 
handicaps, I hope, will discourage the fulfilment of the task. If sales 
management is to attain stature as a profession, it cannot make much 
progress without standards which match those of other professions. 


Family Album: Being optimistic by nature, I assume that you 
have dipped into previous galleys of “Shop Talk’’ at least frequently 
enough to know that I’ve been introducing the members of the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT staff, one by one, so that you might know something 
about the editors who are producing this magazine for you, and thereby 


add to your enjoyment of the magazine. 


“Terry” Armstrong's real first name is buried out behind a barn on 
the New England property on which she was born. (I wouldn't think 
of violating a confidence, but I can tell you this much: It sounds as 
though it came out of Dickens). Terry's family was restless, so as a 
youngster, she lived the life of a rolling stone. Eventually, however, 
she turned up at Columbia where she majored in journalism. 


Her first metropolitan post was a staff job on the old Morning 
Telegraph. Since then she’s done straight reporting . . . feature writing 

. advertising agency copy writing on everything from infants’ wear 
to machinery. For some three years she authored a series in This Week 
called “‘So—That’s How It Was!” 


Like all other SM editors, she has some selling experience. When she 

was writing copy for a real estate and securities investment corporation, 
they suggested it would be helpful if she took out a real estate license. 
She continued to pound out the copy, but made some tidy real estate 
sales at the same time. Terry is pint-size, red-headed, cheers other staff 
members with her salty sense of humor, has a gift for mime. Is a boating 
enthusiast, likes “‘all other outdoor sports that do not require too 
much muscular activity.” 


As for her assignment here on SALES MANAGEMENT, she edits 
“Designing to Sell,” writes the department called “Coming Your 
Way,” and does continuous interviewing and writing on feature articles. 
Because, early in her career on SM, she once complained that she was 
swamped with “nuts and bolts stuff,” she is occasionally addressed 
anonymously through inter-office correspondence as the “Rivets Editor.” 
Watch next issue for the story now reeling through her Royal, about 
Yale & Towne. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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How Much Cotton Fibre? 
25%-50%-75%- 100% 


IT SAYS 


@ Here’s the new simple, fool-proof method 
of buying fine letterhead paper. Look at 
the watermark. If it reveals the answers to 
these three questions, you'll have the fin- 
est paper available. 

The finest papers are made from cotton 
fibres . . . the more cotton fibre, the finer 
the paper. 

They‘re made by craftsmen, like the men 
at Fox River, who have been making fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


418-FS. Appleton Street Appleton, Wisconsin 
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ehlways fought and prayed for 


‘Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
awakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not 
to enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be 
done, and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity 
hat public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


ln 1909 the Hearst Newspapers pub- 
lished a stirring Christmas plea for 
World Peace, which Andrew Carnegie 
forwarded to France, England, Russia, 
Germany, Japan and the United States. 


In 1912 the Hearst Newspapers called 
upon President William Howard Taft 
for ratification of the Peace Treaties 
with France and England. 


)| 

ln 19? the Hearst Newspapers asked 
Congress to reject Naval Disarmament 
as a step toward war. 


ln 1928 the Hearst Newspapers 
prophesied that the Kellogg Peace 
Pact would prove to be just another 


VR 


scrap of paper if the nations of the 
world didn’t achieve the will to peace. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
the U. S. to heed the lesson of the 
London Naval Conference failure and 
make herself strong beyond attack. 


In 1939 the Hearst Newspapers peti- 
tioned President Roosevelt to main- 
tain peace, reminding him that only 
the Communists could profit by war. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers sup- 
ported the President’s decision to keep 
the secret of the Atomic Bomb, point- 
ing out that in our hands it is a weapon 
for international peace and justice. 


ee 


123,000 PEOPLE 


Pave tt 
TO MARKET 


in GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Greenville, shopping stop for 
123,000 people living within 
10 miles, is also the trading 
center for a rich 50 mile area 
of 711,711 people — heart of 
Greenville County, South 
Carolina’s top county in 1945 
Retail Sales ($73,645,000*). 


FIRST ON YOUR 
S. C. “A” SCHEDULE 


103% family coverage of 
South Carolina’s No. 1 mar- 
ket—62% family coverage in 
8 surrounding counties—the 
state’s leading retail sales 
area. Sell Greenville first in 
South Carolina. 


Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


*Sales Management Estimates—1945 


GREENVILLE 
's @ 100,000 + 


MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


For Arr-Maitinc: New aluminum photo-container makes its debut at Worcester airport. 


Coming Your Way 


«««s:photoette miniatures, new 
visual sales aids, are being introduced 
by Photoettes by Isom. They represent 
a new method of creating inexpensive 
miniatures from photographs or illus- 
trations. Photoette Miniatures are cre- 
ated through a process of sealing a 
photograph of a product to half-inch 
veneer plywood and cutting-out to con- 
tour, leaving a third dimensional ef- 
fect. No expensive dies or molds are 
involved in the production. It is nec- 
essary only for the manufacturer to 
furnish either a good photograph or 
illustration of the product involved. 
Photoettes are said to be widely ac- 
cepted by salesmen and advertising 
men for use in demonstrations, as at- 
tention-getters for company displays 
and convention exhibits. 


se«s« u-dial-it blade holder appar- 
ently has succeeded in boosting the 
common razor blade to the top of the 
heap of versatile tools. It is claimed 
that the U-Dial-It quickly takes care 
of any cutting job around the home, 
office, workshop, school, or camp. It 
consists of three parts, made of alumi- 
num, plus a double edge razor blade. 
The five cutting positions which may 
be dialed make it a scraper, slicer, 
ripper, clipper, or trimmer. To select 
any one of these cutting positions, it 
is necessary only to loosen the knob, 
turn the top plate (dial) until the 
desired fn shows under the win- 
dow. Then simply tighten the knob. 
In the closed position the device may 
be carried in the pocket with absolute 
safety. Patents on the U-Dial-It are 
controlled by H. R. Basford Co. 


****s unique aluminum photo-con- 
tainers for air-mailing have been de- 
vised by Howard Wesson Advertising 
Agency. They are made of thin sheets 
of aluminum which are sealed with 
viscose tape. The rigidity of the 
aluminum, plus the moisture-proof 
aspect of sealing, gives these contain- 
ers a distinct advantage over the con- 
ventional cardboard, and affords com- 
plete protection against bending, rough 
handling and rainy weather. They were 
developed with the cooperation of the 
Worcester Stamped Metal Co. and are 


Guioriries THe Razor Brave: Dial -ets 
edge for five different cutting operations. 


expected to find wide use in the mail- 
ing of valuable photographs or other 
advertising, illustrative material. The 
containers drew considerable favorable 
comment at the opening of the new 
Worcester Airport. 
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A COOL BILLION 


GROSS INCOME OF THE SPOKANE MARKET 
AUTHORITATIVELY PLACED AT $1,052,518,000 


Sensational developments came to Spokane and the Inland Empire as 
a result of the war. World demand created high prices for the district's 
metals, lumber and farm products. With Grand Coulee completed in 
1941, Niagaras of cheap power were available to turn the wheels of war 
industries. New payrolls were created. Spendable income zoomed to 


higher and higher levels. According to Sales Management's Annual Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, the 36 counties included in the Spokane Market had 
a combined Gross Effective Income of $1,052,518,000 in 1945---a Billion 
Dollars, with $52,518,000 to spare. Retail Sales for the Area in 1945 were 


$572,897 ,000. THE SPOKANE MARKET 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
roe er ea. 
v 


SP OS 


The Billion Dollar mark is a milestone 
on the road to ever bigger things in Spo- 


kane and Its Inland Empire, the great and Wisk 


growing market in which The Spookesman- 
Review and Daily Chronicle give dom- 


inating circulation and tremendous Sales 
influence. 


HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


MORNING SUNDAY 


Spokane Daily Chronitle 


EVENING 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
COMBINED CIRCULATION OVER 130,000—81.24% UNDUPLICATED 


Advertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Color Representatives SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 
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City of New Orleans Sells Itself 
As Export and Import Center 


The City of the Mardi Gras has set up a network of business con- 


nections in Central and South America with the avowed purpose of 


building itself as a distribution center. Sparkplug of the promotion 


program is “Chep” Morrison, the city’s new sales-minded mayor. 


OR many years New Orleans 

was content to be known as the 

“city care forgot,” ‘the carnival 

city” and “where light and 
dark folks meet.” 

Now all is changed, and New Or- 
leans is not only heeding the criticisms 
of some of its live-wires who felt that 
it was the “drinkin’est, dancin’est” 
town in America, but is putting on a 
civic-selling program that would do 
credit to any go-getting Yankee 
metropolis in the country. 

New Orleans salesmanship shows 
evidence that its backers have thor- 
oughly studied the principles of sell- 
ing. It is directed to the manufacturers 
and salesmen of products produced in 
two areas, the Mississippi Valley and 
Latin America. New Orleans is selling 
the idea to these men that it is the 
most convenient clearing house for 
their export and import goods, and is 
taking every logical step to improve 
and advertise these natural conveni- 
ences provided by the circumstance of 
geography so that they will be in- 
escapable. 


Government Sells Good-Will 

For the past year or so, ever since 
this selling program first really got 
under way, the chief salesmen have 
been private individuals and founda- 
tions, such as International House and 
its adjunct, the International Merchan- 
dise Mart, and other civic promotion 
groups that are present in every Amer- 
ican community, such as the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Young 
Men’s Business Club. 

Now a new and more powerful 
voice has been added to the chorus 
that is attracting attention to the city’s 
commercial advantages—the voice of 
the city government itself. 

In a manner of speaking, New Or- 
leans now has its own ‘‘state depart- 
ment,’ the Latin-American section of 
the municipal government. The city 
has a representative in almost every 
South and Central American country, 
and soon will be represented by an 
official ‘‘ambassador’” in all of them. 
These men receive recognition and 
participate in state and business affairs 
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of the countries as diplomats. Aside 
from their obvious duties to encourage 
the routing through New Orleans of 
commercial shipments from Latin- 
American countries to the United 
States, New Orleans’ ‘‘ambassadors’”’ 
will supplement the services rendered 
travelers and businessmen of foreign 
countries by regular United States con- 
sular officials. They will be reliable 
sources of commercial information 
about New Orleans, and they will take 
the initiative in publicizing the city 
throughout their regions. 

To aid 1n all this—actually the mov- 
ing spirit behind this intensive selling 
of a city—is New Orleans’ new mayor, 


De Lesseps “Chep” Morrison. Per 
sonable, aggressive, full of ideas, in- 
genuity and initiative, “Chep” Mor 
rison is the salesman’s dream of a 
salesman, the press agent’s idea of a 
public relations counsel deluxe, and 
the New Orleans businessman’s most 
sanguine hope of a mayor come true. 

Between election day, January 22, 
and inauguration day, May 6, ‘‘Chep” 
Morrison made two Latin-American 
tours, was an honored guest at the 
inauguration of Kansas City’s mayor, 
addressed innumerable conventions 
and meetings, interviewed President 
Truman, congressional leaders of both 
houses and New York businessmen 
and financiers, and generally, like the 
tip-top salesman he is, saw and talked 
with all the right people, who will do 
New Orleans the most good. 

The mayor's inauguration itself was 
a spectacle of international comity. 
Every Latin-American country had an 
official representative in attendance, 


“Get me three thousand of their common, ten thousand preferred 
and one ham on rye!” 
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GENTLEMAN From Loutstana: “Chep” Morrison, mayor of New Orleans, and Hale Boggs, 
former Congressman, leave White House after good-will visit with President Truman. 


including several presidents, ex-presi- 
dents, and many high-ranking diplo- 
mats and influential business people. 
Present were: Nicaragua’s minister of 
customs and trade, a welcome guest; 
a delegation of bankers and exporters 
from Yucatan, Mexico; a large group 
of editors and publishers from Col- 
ombia and Ecuador; several governors 
of Costa Rican Provinces; judges and 
municipal councils from Guatemala 
and Honduras—all came in addition 
to the official representatives of the 
governments. 

On his two tours of Latin America, 
Mayor Morrison has just about cov- 
ered the countries on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean, and as 
soon as the exigencies of the mayor- 
alty allow, he says he intends to visit 
countries on both the east and west 
coasts of South America. His recep- 
tions in the good neighbor states were 
enormous successes. In each of the six 
countries comprising the second of the 
two trips, Mayor Morrison drew page 
one spreads in the national press, with 
pictures often of four columns. It was 
publicity worth literally millions of 
dollars to New Orleans. The first trip 
was fully as successful. 

But not all the burden of this vast 
selling job rests on the capable should- 
ers of Mayor Morrison and his director 
of the city’s Latin-American section, 
R. }. Urruela. 

Realizing that 70 cents out of every 
dolla: circulating in New Orleans 
comes directly or indirectly from the 
port. a group of responsible business 
executives have established ‘“‘Inter- 
national House,” and, more recently, 
the “international Merchandise Mart.” 

purpose of International House 
is to welcome the citizens of all lands, 
and partciularly Latin Americans, to 
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the United States, and_ particularly 
Louisiana. The House is a permanent 
organization, occupies a _ nine-story 
building in the heart of the financial 
and commercial district of the city, and 
is a non-profit and non-trading cor- 
poration. Membership is in no wise 
limited to New Orleanians; on the 
contrary, businessmen from the entire 
Mississippi Valley and from foreign 
countries are members. 

Being another good salesman for 
New Orleans, International House 
provides welcome . services to pros- 
pective customers and guests of the 
city. What is actually offered is an in- 
ternational club, a meeting place where 
visitors can meet their own countrymen 
and mingle on friendly terms with 
Americans in the same lines of busi- 
ness, and naturally, where they can 
meet Americans who have to sell what 
they want to buy. 

Secretary-stenographers in any lan- 
guage, dining rooms, individual offices 
and conference rooms, social calendars 
—all are available to visiting foreign 
businessmen, and also to businessmen 
from other cities in the United States. 

The Merchandise Mart, across the 
street from International House, will 
be a permanent fair of the products of 
Latin America and the Mississippi 
Valley, with space leased to manufac- 
turers. 

With International House and the 
Merchandise Mart making the conduct 
of business in New Orleans a pleasure- 
able as well as a profitable affair, and 
with “Chep’’ Morrison creating more 
good-will for the city than there was 
any idea of in pre-war days, New 
Orleans looks ahead to the time when 
the city itself will be America’s great- 
est salesman to the countries to the 
south of us. 


The consumer is looking at your 


product... you're ready to reap 
the harvest of your advertising 

- now you need a sparkling, 
quality name plate on that prod- 
uct! 


Let your merchandise have the 
advantage of a Robbins name 
plate—a powerful aid in showing 
off what you make, in telling a 
selling story through the eye. A 
Robbins name plate does far 
more than identify a product. It 
heightens its sales appeal, 
streamlines appearance, fits the 
quality of the merchandise. 


Sets this mark of distinction on 
your product. Choose Robbins 
name and data plates, trim and 
decorative panels. Estimates and 
design suggestions submitted 
without obligation. 


“lhe Robbins Co. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
“IDEAS IN METAL" 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may if You 

be doing just that. |Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 
dollar market youJ COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage: 

But whether your. product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 


TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price Hote, 
photos, blueprints, ere Ke i 
literature, ete., with KV6 Plast 

Envelopes. Excellent for sales pres- 
entations. Fit standard 


binders, FREE SA 


letterhead to American Ptlastie 
Tro 190 Berry St Breoklyn 
N. Y. Att: Dept. SM 


TODAY’S BUYERS 
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with product engineers. 


“What Your Buyers and Users Want to 
Know About Power-Transmission 
Equipment Supplies” . . . 

Field interviews with power engineers 
in 33 industries show the kind of in- 
formation they want to see in adver- 
tising. 


Every McGraw-Hill publication ... all 25 of them... has a selfish interest in helping to make 
its advertising pages more effective. That’s why each has made it a point to find out what its 
readers expect from advertising. This information is available from your McGraw-Hill man. 


ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN 
Every McGraw-Hill man has 
access to all the extra service 
provided by “Headquarters for 
Industrial Information” to help 
you sell your product. 


ABOUT YOUR PRODUCT? — 


“Copy Ideas from Executives in the 
Mechanical Design Field” . . . 


Tips on what the men who specify many 
product purchases look for in your adver- 
tisements. Based on personal contacts 


WHAT DO THEY 
WANTTO KNOW. 
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Electrical World “Guest Reviews” .. « 


A continuing series of interviews by 
Electrical World’s staff with key buy- 
ers in the electric power field on their 
reaction to industrial advertisements. 


**What Construction Men Want in 
Their Postwar Trucks”... 


Results of a market survey by Engineer- 
ing News Record and Construction 
Methods, on truck purchase and use in 
the construction industry. 
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McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ATLANTA +« BOSTON «+ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DETRO! r 
LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS «+ WASHINGTON 
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| | obits today are pretty tough citizens. They 
know what they want and their specifications 
are definite. They aren’t interested in a lot of glit- 
tering generalities about your pet product... 
they want facts. 


Before they buy your product they want to know 
what it will do for them, what kind of results they 
can expect, how it will improve their operation 
and how much dough it will save, in their offices, 
plants, and on their production lines. 


How do we know? We’ve made it our business to 
find out what kind of information the readers of 
McGraw-Hill publications expect to get from the 


HOW CAN YOU REACH 


a 


THEM MOST 


EFFECTIVELY? = 7 


3 


advertisements in the 25 McGraw-Hill business 
and industrial papers. 


Determining what buyers want to know about 
your product is one more common-sense way of 
making your advertising produce dollars-and- 
cents results. And a// advertising today is on the 
spot to produce sales, provide jobs and share in 
the big responsibility of creating enduring pros- 


perity. 
What do buyers want to know about your product? 


Your McGraw-Hill man can give you some pretty 
straight answers to that one. Ask him. 


/ WHO DOES T 


BUYING? 
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Haw, THe New Curr! George 
S. Jones (1.), vice president, 
Servel, Inc., and retiring presi- 
dent of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives congratu- 
lates his successor, A. T. Dan- 
ielson, vice-president, Barker 
Brothers, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Reeap of Action Taken at the 
Annual Meeting of the N.F.S. E. 


Extension Committee presents a four-point plan for expansion of 


executive and club memberships. N.F.S.E. is urged to “sell selling” 


to Government. A plan is submitted for improved public relations, 


and resolutions call for greater participation in political life. 


HE National Federation of 

Sales Executivest has set its 

1946-47 membership goal at 

25 mew clubs and 2,500 new 
executive members. 

The N. F. S. E. established this 
goal when it adopted* the report of 
the Extension Committee and the re- 
ports of the following committees on 
May 23 at the 11th Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago: Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Cooperation, Report of the 
Program Chairman, Committee to Co- 
operate with CED, the Publicity Com- 
mittee, and the Liaison Committee. 

“The executive membership of the 
Federation has been expanded from 
about 5,000 last year to more than 
6,000 today,”” according to the Ex- 
tension Committee report. ‘Forty-six 
clubs are now affiliated with the Fed- 
eration on the executive basis. The 
number of clubs affiliated on the old 
club basis has been reduced as a result 
of conversions from 25 last year to 
14.” 


See SM, June 1, page 112, for “N. F. 
S. E. Offers First Draft of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices for Salesmen.” See page 138 
for “A. T. Danielson, West Coast Execu- 
tive, New Head of N., F. S. E.” 


*See facing page for seven resolutions 
adopted by the convention. For additional 
comments in this issue, see “Shop Talk” on 
pages 56-57, and ““Comment’’ on page 146. 
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There are at least 75 cities in the 
Nation of sufficient size and import- 
ance to support sales executives clubs, 
the report indicates. Some of the larg- 
est national concerns are located in 
these areas. 

To help the N. F. S. E. to grow, 
the Extension Committee recommends 
that each member do the following: 


“1. Make sure that your club is 
adequately represented on the Feder- 
ation’s Extension Committee. 


2. Encourage to the limit of your 
ability every non-affiliated sales ex- 
ecutives club in your area to affiliate 
with the National Federation on the 
executive membership basis. 


"3. Assist actively in organizing at 
least one or two new clubs in your 
section on the basis of executive mem- 
bership in the National Federation. 


“4. Enroll a minimum of five new 
individual members in non-club cities 
in your district.” 

The Committee on Governmental 
Cooperation made this six-point 
recommendation to the convention: 


“1. That the Federation continue 
its effort to ‘‘sell selling” to our Gov- 
ernment. 


“2. That a small Government Co- 


operation Committee be appointed for 
the ensuing year. 


3. That local clubs be encouraged 
to appoint committees to discuss mat- 
ters of legislative or regulatory nature 
affecting selling and pass their opin- 
ions and suggestions on to the Feder- 
ation’s Committee on Government 
Cooperation. 


“4. That the membership of the 
Federation become more alert and re- 
sponsive to the leadership of the Fed- 
eration in its effort to make this plan 
of working with the Government pro- 
ductive. 


“5. That the Federation employ a 
competent representative in Washing- 
ton. 


6. That a short sound movie be 
produced by the Federation to dra- 
matically tell the story of the part 
selling and distribution have played 
in building our great industrial nation. 
Too few people in and out of Gov- 
ernment are conscious of this story. 
Such a movie skillfully handled would 
get this fascinating story over to our 
Government and millions of our 
people. Is it not a prime obligation of 
this Federation to see to it that the 
American people never forget that the 
genius of selling makes mass produc- 
tion and a high standard of living 
possible ?”’ 

To date, some 125 executives have 
accepted invitations to become mem- 
bers of the Speaker’s Bureau, accord- 
ing to the report of the Program 
Chairman. This Bureau will maintain 
a central file of outstanding speakers 
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on sales amd distribution who have 
indicated a willingness to speak before 
clubs in all parts of the country. To 
insure maintenance of the list of 
speakers on a current basis, a Speak- 
er's Committee composed of the pro- 
gram chairmen of the affiliated clubs 
is being organized. ‘The function of 
this group will be to make periodic 
reports on speakers who address local 
club meetings, which will constitute 
an important file of detailed case his- 
tories on the outstanding speakers in 
the country,” the report states. 

The report of the Committee to Co- 
operate with the CED summarizes the 
promotion behind the N. F. S. E.— 
CED market clinics held within the 
past year. “Your committee urges 
those clubs that, for one reason or 
another, have not as yet built a meet- 
ing around the market opportunities 
for members, do so before the year is 
out.” 


To help the Federation to become 
known universally as the official 
national voice of selling, the Publicity 
Committee recommends: 


Full-Time Publicity 


“1. On the national level we 
should employ an experienced pro 
fessional publicity man at our head- 
quarters who would devote his entire 
time to researching publicity material 
and writing press releases and special 
articles for newspapers, magazines, 
and radio use. 

“2. On the local level every club 
should have a press relation committee 
that would: 

(a) Issue advance notices of all club 
events to the press and radio. 

(b) Obtain advance copies or di- 
gests of all addresses by speakers. 

(c) Issue press releases, giving 
highlights of addresses. 

(d) Invite and properly accommo- 
date press representatives at a special 
table. 

(ce) Have action photographs taken 
at every meeting—many of these the 
press will use with pleasure. 

(f) Arrange for network or local 
radio broadcasts of at least the most 
important meetings. 

(g) In all of these publicity activ- 
ities to mention the National Feder- 
ation as frequently as possible— 
enhancing the prestige of the local 
Organization as well as giving further 
publicity to the N. F. S. E. 

3. Invite visitors from other Fed- 
eration clubs to sit at the speakers’ 
table. In introducing them, you are 
afforded an opportunity to make hon- 
orabie mention of the N. F. S. E. 


in presenting its report, the Liaison 
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These Are the Resolutions 


Adopted by the N.F.S.E. 


Peacetime prosperity and continued high level employment 
will depend in the future, as in the past, upon the ability of 
business to sell and distribute all that we can produce. Therefore, 


be it RESOLVED: 


1. That it be the national policy to facilitate and encourage the 
production and distribution of things people need and want to the 
end that inflationary forces may be held in check, that an expanding 
economy may be assured, and all our people who wish to work, 
including salesmen and distributors, may have jobs at good wages. 


2. That the capitalistic system which has enabled America to build 
resources to which other forms of government now look to maintain 
life and security can only provide a progressively higher standard of 


living if the free play of prices, rather than compulsion, determines who 
makes and sells what. 


3. That when hearings are held before legislative and administrative 
agencies of Government concerning the regulation or control of prices 
and other matters bearing on distribution, sales executives who under- 
stand the practical effects of such regulation be called as witnesses. 


4. That the Office of Price Administration and other administrative 
agencies of Government be prohibited by law from compelling dis- 


tributors or dealers to absorb into their cost of doing business price 
increases allowed manufacturers. 


5. That sales executives take a greater interest in things political 
at the national, state and local levels, and that the National Federation 
of Sales Executives continues to assist and cooperate with Government, 
to the end that Government may have a better appreciation of the 
importance of selling to the well-being of all our people. 


6. That the National Federation of Sales Executives commends the 
U. S. Government in general, and the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in particular, for the plans which recently have been launched, aiming 
at wholehearted cooperation with the distribution forces of the Nation. 


7. That, as individual sales executives, we strive to bring about 
cooperation and understanding between all economic groups, so that 
the problems which the war's end has thrust upon us may be equitably 


and quickly solved, and a dynamic, expanding society of free people be 
assured. 


Committee reminds the membership 
that it operates “in areas where in- 
tangibles are important and it is diffh- 
cult to outline concrete results. How- 
ever, it reports that the Steering Com- 
mittee set up to work out relations 
between the Government and organiza- 
tions in the distribution field will soon 
issue formal plans for a group or- 
ganization and will then call a second 
meeting. The booklet “Opportunities 


in Selling,” prepared by the commit- 
tee, for the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, will be issued in June. ‘‘Defini- 
tions in the selling field have been 
very unsatisfactory,” the report states. 
“In particular, some of the definitions 
used by the Armed Services, the U. S. 
Employment Office and similar agen- 
cies are extremely biased and unsatis- 
factory.”” The committee is seeking 
improvements. 
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HELMSMEN: Arthur H. Hood (I.), director of dealer relations, Jjohns- 
Manville Corp., chairman of the program committee, and Harold D. Laidley, 
manager, sales development dept., White Motor Co., general chairman. 


(Corner photo) Leading subject of discussion at NFSE was Paul Heyneman’s 
preliminary report on the development of standards for the employment of 
salesmen. Heyneman is vice-pres., Eloesser-Heynemann Co. San Francisco. 


A R C 

SPOKESMAN FOR GOVERNMENT: Highlight of the Wednes- 

day banquet was a talk by Alfred Schindler (r.), Under 

Secretary of Commerce. The camera man catches him e ° fe e © ( 


chatting with Ray Bill, publisher and editor, Sales Management. 


RECOGNITION FOR NEW YORK: (I.) The cup awarded annually by Sales 
Management to the local club affiliated with the Federation considered to 
have done the best job in enhancing the stature of salesmanship in its area, 
this year went to the Sales Executives Club of New York for its noteworthy 
program for placement of veterans and other club extension activities. The 
cup is presented in behalf of SM by W. V. Ballew, a past president of 
NFSE, and accepted by Gene Flack, retiring president, New York club. 


TRIO OF CLUB LEADERS: (Below, |. to r.) J. D. Howard, Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., pres.. Madison Club; G. H. McGreevy, Textileather Corp., 
pres., Toledo Club; E. M. King, Gulf Oil, pres., Springfield (Mass.) Club. 
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DICK BORDEN draws kudos 
with a lively presentation 
on ABC’s of salesmanship 


PAST PRESIDENTS CLUB: Today the NFSE is cashing in on the spade work done 
by these gentlemen during the era when the Federation suffered its greatest 
growing pains: (Standing, |. to r.) J. C. Aspley, pres., Dartnell Corp.; and Harold 
]. Cummings, vice-pres., Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co, (Seated, |. to r.) 
W. V. Ballew, W. V. Ballew & Assoc.; Harry C. Anderson, vice-pres., A. B. Dick 
Co.; and Kinsey N. Merritt, gen. mgr., public relations, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Ray Bill, publisher, Sales Management, another past president, appears on 
facing page; George Jones, vice-pres. Servel, retiring president, on page 68. 


ans Report on 


James H. Walsh (I.), sec., Sales Managers 


e Club of Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
ee Ing Harold R. Russell, vice-pres.. Commercial 


Centrols Corp., and pres., Rochester $. M. Club. 


FISH STORY? Don H. McClinton, American Engraving 
and Color Plate Co., and pres., San Francisco Club, ex- 
plains that fish are fishier in California. With him: E. W. 
Davidson, dir, of customer relations, Sales Management. 


A SPEAKER CHECKS IN: J. N. Bauman, (I.) vice-pres, in charge of sales, 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, joined in the platform discussion of sales leader- 
ship through better manpower, with his talk on “How to Get Results in 
Sales Training.” With him: S$. H, Cundall, Stromberg Time Corp., member of 
Committee on Attendance, greeter, dispenser of badges, and trouble-shooter. 


(Continued on page 72) 


Camera Report 
on the 


N. F. S. E. Meeting 


(Continued from page 71) 


MONEY MAN: John W, Evans, branch man- 
ager, Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, is the 
newly elected treasurer of the Nat'l Federation, 


THREE GRENADIERS: (I, to r.) Ralph H. 
Knight, Airco, pres.. St. Louis Club; J. S. 
Huskinson, Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
pres., Minneapolis Club; Andrew J. Flanagan, 
nat’l adv. mgr., Newark Evening News, pres., 
Newark Club. (r.) Marshall Smith, vice-pres., 
Merrill Kremer, Inc., pres., Memphis Club. 


HARDWARE & VALVES: (I. to r.) Harry 
Morine, vice-pres.. Wm. Powell Co., pres., 
Cleveland Club, and Harold W. Hirth, Frank- 
furth Hardware Co., pres., Milwaukee Club. 


PRE-LUNCHEON HUDDLE: (I. to r.) Roderic Peters, Servel, 
Inc., pres., Washington, D. C. Club. trades ideas for ideas 
with H, E. McNeal, Shell Oil Co., and pres., Grand Rapids Club. 
ON TO L. A.: W. B. Massie, pres., Key Brands, Inc., and pres., the < | 
Los Angeles Club, propagandizes in favor of taking the next NFSE 


conclave to the Coast. With him: Edward E. Nicholson, vice-pres., 
Warren-Nicholson Co., and pres., Sales Managers’ Club of Davenport. 


OD 


Camera Report 
on the 


N.F.S.E. Meeting 


(Continued from page 72) 


FROM THE SOUTH, SON: (I. to r.) 
W. T. Banning, E. |. Du Pont de 
Nemours, pres., Atlanta Club; L. S. 
Williams, Standard Oil Co., pres., 
Birmingham Club . . . (r.) Karl 
Franke, vice-pres., Hydrox Corp., 
pres., Chicago Sales Executive Club. 


BREATHER: Between general sessions, R. F, Kayser, 
pres., Shreveport Club (standing) talks over the 
standards report with Charles R,. Wilson, pres., 
Pittsburgh Club. Kayser is distributor for Diamond 
T trucks; Wilson is manager of Hotel Roosevelt. 


CALLING RICHMOND & BUFFALO: Jack W. Whaley, Craw- 


el, ford Mfg. Co., and pres., Richmcnd Club, looks in at the press 
-. room with Victor A. Acer, vice-pres., Spencer Kellogg and MOTGR CITY MEN: (Above) 
a Sons, Inc., and pres., Buffalo Sales Executives Association. Daniel Beck, pres., Detroit Club, 


= and Gordon Fearnley, sec., Detroit 
' : Club. (Right) C. W. Cooper, C. W. 
Cooper Co., pres., New Orleans Club. 


(Below) Paul N. Wiemer (I.) Paxton & Galla- 
gher Co., pres., Omaha Club, with Roydon M. 
Barbour, Saturday Night Press, pres., Adver- 
tising and Sales Club of Toronto (Ont.), Inc. 
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business all right 
planes to prove it. 


customers. 


presentation that did the trick: 


The China Hump boys were in the air cargo 
and they had the 
But there weren't any 


Then they hit 


and figures that justified the 


upon a_ sales 
cold facts 


“high price.” 


Frowers & Frocks: The 
California florist’ sends his 
wares East via_ insulated 
racks—no ice is necessary. 
Sears Roebuck and Co. ean 
load dresses directly from 
plane to truck to store. No 
times is wasted unpacking. 


Mystery of the Missing Payload: 


How the Flying Tigers Solved It 


™ UCH a burst of publicity hailed 
the “Flying Tiger Line” when 
it began carrying charter cargo 
last summer, that anybody 
would have thought the National Sky- 
way Freight Corp. was a going con- 
cern well on its way to the first million. 
But Bob Prescott and his China 
Hump pals looked out over the Long 
Beach field, where seven big Navy 
freight planes were lined up, and 
asked, ‘But where is the cargo?” 
For weeks after beginning opera- 
tions, the ships flew scarcely two loads 
of the same kind, from the same ship- 
per, and there were few back hauls. 
Out in China, Bob Prescott had 
pictured a charter line with steady 
trafhc. He hadn't entirely overlooked 
the selling that might be needed to 
drum up cargo; still, the sales end 
was not considered among the first 
things—until his associates, too, were 
asking “Where is the cargo?” 
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Sales Manager Fred Miller was 
supposed to answer. In the planning 
days, Prescott had picked Fred Miller, 
once a salesman of automobiles and 
tires, chain store manager, and during 
the war personnel director of the Army 
Air Force, West Coast. “Where's the 
cargo, what is it, how much is there ?”’ 
they asked, and 31-year-old Fred 
Miller replied, ‘“We will spend a little 
money to find out.” 

Charter planes have no flying sched- 
ules. They find a load, of petunias or 
passengers, make a price, fly when and 
where the customers choose. They are 
free of the regulations imposed on 
scheduled air lines by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Nobody had ever gone into this 
business on a_ seven-plane national 
scale. Nobody knew what kind of 
cargo could be obtained, where to look 
for the potential customer, who was 
generally a trafhc man, immersed in 


rates and tariffs, likely to be dismayed 
when a stranger walked in and soli- 
cited him for air cargo at air rates. 

But for the first few weeks nobody 
knew even that. A good research or- 
ganization was hired to find out what 
kind of cargo could afford to fly 
charter. The report was definite. ‘‘Any- 
thing perishable—fresh fruit, baby 
chicks, cut flowers, some kinds of 
vegetables. 

Offices were opened in Los Angeles, 
New York City, and Chicago, with 
seasoned sales managers, to seek out 
such cargo, and the first commodity 
signed up for regular load was cut- 
flowers, Ba Los Angeles to Chicago 
—12 tons a week. 

There is a large flower-growing 1n- 
dustry around Los Angeles, and it was 
shipping carloads of fresh blooms 
every week to hundreds of Eastern 
wholesalers, who ordered more or less. 
hardly ever a car, and supplied the 
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FOR SMALL TOWNERS! 


Yes, sir! That’s when they'll see 
another important transition in 
GRIT, Small Town America’s Greatest 
Family Weekly... a change attuned 
to the times, and to modern, 
postwar thinking... a change that 

will make GRIT 


Wore than v2 Small Town America’s 


Greatest FAMILY WEEKLY 
with more than 550,000 circulation 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


Fry 


thousands of Eastern retail florists. 

The rail rate is $12 the 100 pounds, 
and when the flower shipper was told 
the charter plane rate, $20 he said, 
“Holy mackerel! I couldn’t pay it.” 

That was the instant reaction of 
most potential customers—the rate 
hypnotized them. To sell air transport, 
the Flying Tigers had to develop 
rather startling possibilities in their 
own business to justify that extra eight 
dollars the hundredweight. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” said one 
flower shipper. ‘I concede three dol- 
lars for the sake of the argument. Now 


The Essential Marketing Facts. 


show me how I can save another five 
dollars.” Here’s how they figured. 

1. “By rail, your flowers are sup- 
posed to be in Chicago on the fourth 
morning—how often do they arrive 
on schedule? By plane, they will be 
there tomorrow morning—how much 
is that worth to you?’ That was tenta- 
tively appraised at two dollars. 

2. “By rail, you have packaging 
and icing costs; by plane, we can in- 
sulate and install racks so that flowers 
are shipped without boxes or ice— 
what is that worth in your business?” 
Conceded—another dollar. 


of the Baking Industry 


(a book for Sales Executives) 


This new Bakers Weekly study, “The Baking Industry and How to Sell It,” gives 
manufacturers and their agencies interested in selling to large combination bak- 
eries, wholesale bakers and retail bakers, complete information on all facts 
relating to the Baking Industry as a market for equipment, materials and supplies. 


What the study covers 


1. Organization of the Bak- 
ing Industry (wholesale, re- 
tail and house-to-house bak- 
. how each type 
eperates and distributes. 


eries) 


2. Operating details of the 
major buying groups (special 
pictorial section); a handy 
guide to those interested in 
how ingredients, equipment 
and supplies are actually used. 


3. Charts of bakers’ buying 
practices—supply house func- 
tions. 


4. Proved methods of selling and ad- 
vertising to the Baking Industry. 


FREE-uwi: new Bak- 


ers Weekly study 
charts and describes 
how the Baking Indus- 
try is organized, how 
it buys, how it mer- 
chandises its products. 
It also gives tips on 
how to sell the market. 


Manufacturers of the foliowing 
products will find interesting in- 
formation in the new study 


Food ingredients 
Bakery equipment (mixers, 
kneaders, ovens, etc.) 
Plant and store furnishings 
and fixtures 
Delivery vehicles 
Shipping containers and 
cartons 
Merchandising aids 
Heavy plant equipment (boil- 
ers, conveyors, power trans- 
mission equipment, materials 

handling equipment, etc.) 
Miscellaneous industrial sup- 


plies (lubricants, cleaning 
compounds, valves and fit- 
tings, etc.) 


Copies of “The Baking Indus- 

try and How to Sell It’ are 
available on request to manufacturers 
and to their advertising agencies. 


—— wm em ew wm wm ew ww ew ew ew ee es ss = _——, 
| Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. , 
| Please send me my FREE copy of the Bakers Weekly Market Study ! 
| “The Baking Industry and How to Sell It.” | 
Name . a — a 
| Company - ~. Position ——¥. | 
| a | 
I City Zone________ State__________— vv | 


Rn ee ee se es ws we 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
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3. “How much money have you got 
tied up in damage claims, and what 
would it be worth to have the use of 
that capital, with damage due to de- 
lays and other causes eliminated ?”’ Set 
at another dollar. 

4. “What is the fresher condition 
of your merchandise worth in the 
market—and how much will it mean 
when you can ship gardenias, stock, 
chrysanthemums, camellias, delphini- 
ums, and other varieties that won't 
travel rail?’’ That rated a dollar. 

When the first Los Angeles shipper 
was convinced that air transport would 
give him advantages well worth the 
extra rate, not overlooking the pub- 
licity that would come while the idea 
was new, he found further difficulties. 

There were no flower whclesalers 
in Chicago able to handle a planeload 
of flowers, 10 or 12 tons. Without 
packaging, the cargo would have to 
be wrapped, boxed, and delivered to 
many wholesalers—and there was no 
agency in the flower trade prepared 
to render such an unheard of service. 


Florists Are Convinced 


“Why not do it yourself?” was the 
blunt question, and this first Los An- 
seles shipper of fresh flowers had by 
that time got a broadened view of his 
own business and set up his own dis- 
tributing service to supply wholesale 
florists with the quantities and varieties 
they wanted. The difference in grow- 
ing costs between California and 
Eastern hothouse flowers covers every- 
thing. 

Mr. Miller started to scout about for 
more perishables. Would you look 
around the New York City garment 
center for perishables? An imaginary 
Flying Tiger ‘“Task Force 7” did, in- 
vestigated there for weeks, and the 
result was a recent contract to fly 6,000 
women’s garments weekly to the Sears- 
Roebuck stores in Los Angeles. 

The sales department started with 
the idea that, if flowers could be 
shipped without packaging, then so 
might garments—and here the econ- 
omies looked even more attractive as 
an idea. It would be up to the gar- 
ment retailer and manufacturer to 
translate these assumed economies into 
money, and say whether they were 
worth while. 


First, figure the cost of wrapping 
each garment in tissue paper, putting 
it in a box, after pressing; then, on 
arrival, taking it out and re-pressing. 
What would that run to, in labor, the 
most expensive cost item? 


Then, figure 6,000 garments in 4 
plane load, worth wholesale perhaps 
$100,000. By rail or truck, the trip 
taking maybe 10 days, a lot of capital 
is tied up. On the basis of a weekly 
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smipment, a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars is on the road all the 
time. The trick in retailing is to keep 
the money turnover as rapid as pos- 
sible. What would overnight delivery 
mean, in capital charges? 

Smart merchandisers are not going 
to ignore calculations of this kind and 
soon Sears-Roebuck had contracted for 
6,000 women’s garments weekly from 
New York manufacturers, to retail in 
the company’s Los Angeles stores. 

Friday and Saturday are the big days 
at ‘Sears,’ as more than 60% of the 
garment sales are made then. Catering 
to fashion, novelty, popular appeal, the 
garment that rings the bell makes the 
money—but suppose the store has only 
a couple of dozen of that hit? By 
surface transportation, the store will 
have more of those garments in 
maybe two weeks; meanwhile some 
competitor makes a hit and the sale 
of several thousand garments is lost. 

But by plane, a Friday order can be 
phoned to the New York manufac- 
turer; he will have three days to make 
up the garments; they go aboard the 
plane Thursday evening. On the fol- 
lowing Friday the merchandise is there, 
fresh, on its original hangers. 


Brings Prestige 


In selling charter plane service for 
a magazine like Newsweek, the Flying 
Tigers can offer an overnight haul to 
the Pacific Coast, by way of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, dropping 
off allotments, whereas the regular air 
line has to fly to its scheduled terminal. 
Economies there are figured in added 
reader prestige, translated into in- 
creased value to advertisers. 

For this kind of selling, Mr. Miller 
says, you'd better have a tyro without 
much experience of selling, or air 
transport—the inquiring reporter type, 
innocently curious about other people’s 
enterprises, how they run them, 
whether a new thing like air transport 
introduces factors of which they 
should be aware. 

Such an inquiring reporter spirit has 
just lately developed a big less-than- 
catrload package business from New 
York. Figuring that many shippers 
might want to send small lots at eco- 
nomical charter plane rates, the sales 
department interested a New York 
City firm of freight forwarders, and 
the tonnaging is mounting—fast. 

Starting with seven planes last 
August, the Flying Tigers now have 
i4, six of them Conestogas, and eight 
C-47 commercial cargo planes. The 
ligers now have more cargo than they 
can handle, until they get more planes. 

Last year, the $64 question was, 
"Where is the cargo?” This year it is, 

Where are the planes?” 
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News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 
to Building a Better Civilization 


Meress Purcnasine Power 


Advertisers in THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR quickly find that 
its readers have complete confidence 
in the advertising appearing in its 
columns. Combined with this is 
exceptional ability to buy. Thus the 
MONITOR continues to sell the goods 
and services of its advertisers in im- 
portant volume. And only through 
the pages of this great international 
daily newspaper can an advertiser 
reach this valuable market with full 


effectiveness. 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
MIAMI: 1239 Ingraham Building 
KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 

PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, S.W. 1: Burwood House, Caxton Street 
GENEVA: 16 Rue du Mont Blanc 
SYDNEY: 46 Pitt Street 


One regular MONITOR advertiser 
has written: “‘I could write a daily 
testimonial letter, going back over 
thirty years, to the effectiveness of 
our advertising in THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR. Your readers are 
most responsive and, judging from 
their letters, intelligent, thorough 
readers of your paper.” 

Ask our nearest office for informa- 
tion about the MONITOR MARKET. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 


The CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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LLIKEA 
CIGARETTE 
THATS (U1LD 


GIVE ME 
A BRAND 
Z CAN TASTE 


It’s a Split Decision! 


They say that a wedding makes two people one 
But as far as their tastes go, it just can’t be done. 


So cigarette makers make sure of their sales, 


By wooing the fair sex as well as the males. 
To do this adroitly and with vision to spare, 
Needs no spark of genius or even long hair. 
2 | 


It requires no adding or multiplication, 
But simply a choice of the right publication. 


The American Magazine double-exposes 
Your ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. DOUBLE-EXPOSES 
YOUR ADS 


eo TO BOTH SEXES 


Double exposure, the outstanding buy, 
Makes certain both sexes will give you the 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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How to Keep Customers 


Happy Though Unsatisfied 


Paint company working under U. S. oils quota passes on to dealers 


the same deal and shows each man how to figure it out for himself. 


BY A. R. REMMERS 


Vice-President, Kurfees Paint Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


_. a company has nowhere 
néar enough product to meet the 
demands of its customers, what's to be 
done to keep them all as happy as 
possible? Our company—working un- 
der rigid allocations of materials by 
the Government—adopted a system of 
giving our dealers exactly the same 
deal that the Government gave us. 
We explain it carefully to all deal rs. 
We supply them with a form on wl ich 
they can keep close check of what t.ey 
are ordering, by quarters, so that t.sey 
all know they are getting a squire 
deal from us. The plan has functiot.ed 
satisfactorily. 

Since the Government required us, 
as paint manufacturers, to file a te- 
port showing our use of linseed oil 10 
a base period—1940-41—and allowed 
us 60% of that base period usage by 
quarters, we decided, after much staff 
discussion, to adopt 1942 sales to 
dealers by quarters as an equitable 
basis for sale control. We analyzed 
our sales to determine how much lin- 
seed and other accountable drying oils 
were used in producing the volume of 
products which each customer bought. 

Now, from a ratio of oils available 


ITems 


LBS. OTL LBS OIL) LBS O1L LBS. OF | LBS OM 
PERGAL, USED | USED | USED | USED 


GHP. 13% 
OLDFORT |1%/| 
HIDE-KOTE | 312 
PRIMATROL |3%| | | | 
GRANITOID | 1 
FLAT-TINT |1 | | | | 
DIM-TONE | 1 
‘| PORCH 1 
“| Trim & Trellis | 21 | 
OIL STAIN 1 
INNER-PRIME | 1 
| CRESCENT | 2 
| Kurlees Wagon | 1 
| METALIKE | 11, 
| cREOSOTE | 1% 
| KUR-PA-CO ALUM | 1 


1. F. RURFEES PAINT CO 


|__| SHINGLE STAINS | 2 


Cowrrot SuHeet: Dealers can see 
their oil quota and order accordingly. 
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to total usage in a quarter, we deter- 
mine the percentage of our oils which 
can be allocated to each dealer. He may 
spread his allocation, in pounds of oil, 
over our whole line; but he is expected 
to keep his total purchases, in each 
quarter, within his allocated. 


To guide our trade, we send each 
of our accounts, each quarter in ad- 
vance, a sheet which indicates. 


1. Pounds of oil available to hin 
during the current quarter. 


2. Pounds of oil consumed in the 
manufacture of each type of Kurfees 
product. 


3. A space to calculate the oil con- 
sumed on each invoice which is 
shipped, so the dealer will know just 
where he stands all the time. 


Square Deal for All 


Of course our salesman, for each 
territory, is frequently calling on Mr. 
Dealer. The salesman carries a master 
sheet showing every account in the 
region. On this a careful record of all 
shipments is kept. If any dealer com- 
plains that he is not getting enough 
of our products, the salesman shows 
him the district master sheet to prove 
that every dealer is actually receiving 
paints containing his allocated number 
of pounds of oil. This usually satisfies 
any reasonable customer. Most men 
are reasonable. 

Naturally, in 1942, some dealers 
had unusual bursts of business in cer- 
tain quarters of that year. That ran 
up their quarterly quotas allowable 
now on our books. In such cases, we 
try to get them to agree to divide their 
excesses with other dealers. But we do 
it only with their permission. Also we 
have a list of products that use less 
of the restricted oils. We try to push 
these lines as much as possible, to ona 
our dealers supplied with items they 
can sell. These specialties are offered 
on an unlimited basis. 

All in all, we think our method has 
worked well. It gives a square deal to 
all and every man can work it out for 
himself. 


A More key officials in Wash= 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U. S. magazine that carries 
advertising. ; 


Mp, For further details write to 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


HAS PROTECTIVE OIL BASE: The mascara now being intro- 
duced by Dermetics contains no soap and is non-irritating. It 
is moisture-proof, water-proof and tear-proof. Comes in an 
attractive ivory case which has a crystal-clear mirror inside 
the cover. Dermetics name is embossed in gold on the lid. 


PLASTIC FRUIT JUICER: New product of Amerline, Chicago. 
is outstanding for its durability, lightness, capacity and attrac- 
tive modern design. It is non-corrosive, and has a no-drip lip. 
Keeps eut seeds—admits a little of the fine healthy pulp. 


NEOPRENE COILED CORD: The spiral-shaped wire, covered 
with DuPont Neoprene, resists abrasion and tearing, assuring 
long wear, Its synthetic rubber overcoat will also withstand 
heat if cord happens to touch iron momentarily. It will stretch 
six times its retracted length. Called ‘“Koiled Kord,” it is 
manufactured by the Kellog Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 


RECORD DEMONSTRATOR: Designed for dealers’ listening 
rooms, it employs the RCA Victor Golden Throat acoustics 
principle. The instrument features modern styling and is 
housed in eye-appealing blonde hardwood cabinet, accommo- 
dates 12-inch speaker, powerful motor, 7-watt power supply 


TOY YACHT BASIN: One of the latest additions to the 
Wannatoy plastic toy line of the Dillon Beck Co., the play 
unit includes six boats of different types and a cut-out yacht 
basin which sets itself up when the cover of the container 
is remeved, Alan Berni designed the unusual collapsible boxes. 


Top row, 
third from the left 


In writing advertising for 
Young & Rubicam clients, we 
keep ever in mind that top 
row, third from the left, is 
the key all the others on a 
typewriter should work for. 


It is this one ... @E 
J4 


| 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apverrisinc 


New York, Chicago, Detroit. San Francisco, Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, London 
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SHOWING Ware... New point-of-sale display fixture created for Flint Hollow Ground 
Cutlery by Ekeo Products Co., of Chieago, shown here at a Cicero, IL. hardware store. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Bottle Ship 


Initial insertions of ‘American 
Originals,” Seagram-Distillers Corpor- 
ation’s new full color advertising cam- 
paign for its “Ancient Bottle’ gin, is 
currently appearing in general maga- 
zines. George E. Mosley, advertising 
manager, announces that the series 
will depict Americana beginning in 
the first advertisement with a scale 
model of a famous clipper ship. The 
second will feature a Navajo rug 
while the third and fourth are to in- 
clude, respectively, “Rhapsody In 
Blue” and Dale Nichols, contemporary 
American artist. 

The new magazine advertising sup- 
plements the company’s two recent 
newspaper campaigns which appeared 
in most of Seagram’s major markets. 
In depicting both the new “Victory 
Bottle’ and the “Ancient Bottle,” the 
advertising notes that the latter, which 
is not now available, will return as 
soon as glass restrictions permit. 

The advertisements appearing in 
Collier's, Esquire, Fortune, Newsweek, 
Town & Country, New Yorker, Cue, 
Gourmet and Social Spectator will 
feature Tom Collins during the sum- 
mer months and Martinis in the fall. 


Safety Seals Sales 


A campaign to eliminate consumer 
fear from the pressure cooker market 
will get underway next month with 
the first of a half-year series of adver- 
tisements appearing in the July issue 
of Good Housekeeping, according to 
Landers, Frary & Clark, manufacturers 
of Universal Household Helps. Under 
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the direction of W. J. Cashman, direc- 
tor of promotion and publicity, the 
company has developed a continuous 
campaign to promote the outstanding 
safety features of its “Minute Savor’ 
pressure cooker. 

Over 95,400,000 impacts through 
the pages of Good Housekeeping and 
other magazines which are cooperating 
with the manufacturers will bring 
home to consumers the exclusive fea- 
tures of the Universal pressure cooker. 
The campaign is being announced to 
retail merchandise managers through- 
out the Nation via colorful four-page 
folders outlining the program together 
with a letter from Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine and Landers, Frary & 


Clark, stressing the program. 

This announcement will be followed 
by a promotion kit including mat 
services, counter and traveler display 
a consumer guide to pressure cooking 
and a specially prepared sales train- 
ing guide designed to educate salcs 
personnel in the technique of selling 
pressure cookers. Wide-spread pub 
licity directed through national press 
and radio will tie in with the elaborate 
campaign. 

A feature of the campaign will pro- 
vide each pressure cooker with in 
formative “‘fact-tags’” affixed to its 
handle. An effective ‘silent salesman,’ 
will aid retail salesmen and, says Mr. 
Cashman, ‘‘will help every “Minute 
Savor’ to speak for itself in the lan- 
guage that every retail prospect will 
quickly understand and appreciate.” 


Sylvania Abroad 


“Ceglin” textile finishes, developed 
in this country during the war, will 
soon be introduced in European 
markets, according to Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. Dr. Worth Wade, patent 
attorney for the company, has already 
gone to London to open negotiations 
with English manufacturers, and, in 
addition, he will visit Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 


Sweden to arrange for manufacture of 


the products there. 

Used in finishing millions of yards 
of cotton and rayon cloth for the 
Armed Forces, “Ceglin” is already be- 
ing applied to civilian goods in the 
United States. Fabrics finished with it 
look better and wear longer, the com- 
pany reports, and do not require starch 
in laundering. 

In addition to licensing “Ceglin” 
abroad, Dr. Wade will also make 


“Your Houway Preview”... Travel exhibition at The Bank for Savings, New York 
City, integrates promotion by airways, department stores, railroads, steamship lines. 
travel magazine, and state and national vacation country, complete with local products. 
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arrangements for other products de- 
veloped by the company. 


Tyree Way Winner... The Pepsodent 
Division of Lever Brothers Co. is hon- 
ored with medal and merit awards by 
Chicago Art Directors Club, plus high- 
est product campaign award presented 
by Chicago Federated Advertising Club. 


Put and Take 


Plans for promotion of the Schick 
Shaverest, newest product of Schick, 
Inc., include full-page, four-color ad- 
vertisements in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, and Collier's, beginning 
this month. The present schedule calls 
for five color pages on the Shaverest 
alone. Other color pages will follow, 
featuring the Schick Super, as well as 
combinations of the two Shick models, 
Super and Colonel, and the Shaverest. 

Advertising in business magazines 
on the special dealer offer for the 
Shaverest, originally planned for a 
double-spread, had to be cancelled, 
say Schick officials, when initial orders 
came in such quantities that the offer 
Was maintained one week, instead of 
the 30 days as orginally planned. 


New Lumber Promotion 


A new West Coast lumber industry 
gtoup headed by Dean Johnson, past 
president of the West Coast Lumber- 
mens Association, is undertaking a 
nationwide program of education and 
information to further the apprecia- 
tion of, and demand for, West Coast 
Woocs, especially in farm and home 
Construction. The group, with offices 
alrea ly established in Portland, Ore., 
is to be known as West Coast Woods 
Promotion, it is announced. 

_ Working as members of the govern- 
ing committee are representatives of 
lumber manufacturers, loggers, timber 
Owners, treating companies, and whole- 
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sale distributors of West Coast woods 
who are sponsoring thé project. Their 
work will be closely coordinated with 
that of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Long-range objective of this pro- 
gram is stabilization of the West Coast 
woods market for producers, whole- 
salers, and retail lumber dealers, with 
particular emphasis on preparation for 
future inroads by other materials into 
the lumber market. 

Following are a few of the subjects 
to be emphasized in the organization’s 
national promotion plans: 


1. That there is enough West Coast 
timber alone now ready for harvest 
to rebuild every home in America; 
that in this region alone there are 
millions of acres in tree farms guar- 
anteeing a permanent lumber supply 
for America. 

2. That homes built of wood are 
rich in the tradition of good, hospitable 
living and offer the finest in American 
styling. 

3. That the consumer should con- 
sult his retail lumber dealer in regard 
to home and farm buildings, costs, 
and materials. 


e ¢ an integral part of a 


Charles Boyer listens to Magnavox in the library of the French Research Foundation, Hollywood 


@ The Magnavox Company—with the slogan “The symbol of quality in radio— 
since 1915”—is one of the early pioneers in radio and sound reproduction. 
Magnavox invented the electro dynamic speaker . . . built the first single dial 
radio and first amplified radio-phonograph. Today it’s one of the city’s most 
important industrial plants... affording employment in a rapidly expanding 
market. Sold on a limited franchise basis, Magnavox radio-phonographs are 
distributed through better class retail stores only. The Illustravox division, 
producing sound slide-film projectors for all sorts of training, is well known 
throughout advertising and sales management circles. The Magnavox plant 
occupies more than six acres—employs approximately 2000 workers. 
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1. Fake Color 
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3. Serif 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Alum 


C) Faked black plate from color copy 
C) Distorted color separation 
C) Color plates from monochromatic copy 


CA kind of pulpwood 


C) Aluminum sulphate used in paper 


(1) Egg white used in photo paper 


4. Multifect 


_) A Gothie type face 
CA fine line in a type character 
C) An engraver’s tool 


CA plastic electro mold 
ZC A binding process 
(C1 A paper for volume printing 


ANSWERS 


] Fake Color is the production 

of color plates from monochro- 
matic (single hue) copy. Beautiful 
color work, from the simplest to 
the most subtle, reproduces with 
glowing fidelity against the clear, 
rich whiteness of Levelcoat*—finer 
printing papers by Kimberly-Clark. 


? Alum is aluminum sulphate, 
used to set the size, fix color 
and flocculate the clay in paper. 
To protect Levelcoat uniformity, 
Kimberly-Clark makes its own alum, 
using carefully selected clay and 
wre er acid. No element of 
quality is ever left to chance. 
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3 A Serif is a fine line in a type 
character, generally at the top 
or bottom. The clear, incisive char- 
acter of good typography is pre- 
served and aided when im- 
ressed on Levelcoat — considered 
ib thousands of printers a paper 
of unsurpassed quality. 


4 Multifect is a Kimberly-Clark 
aper especially processed to 
combine economy and fine print- 
ability for big-volume press runs. 
Outstanding uniformity, bright- 
ness, ink affinity and opacity make 
Multifect paper a splendid medium 
for more effective printed selling. 
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If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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Readers’ Service 


Can Furnish 
These Reprints 


ADVERTISING 


123—A Potent New Sales ‘‘Plus’’: 
Flameproofing, by Etna M. Kelley, (Price 
5c) 


121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile 
Industry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A portfolio of the 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming, (Price 25c) 


106—tThe Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


124——What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Norman 
R. Catharin, (Price 5c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, 
by Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


114—The Returning Veteran—Will 
He Make Sound Sales Timber? by Philip 
J. Kelly. (Price 3c) 


112—-Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hir- 
ing’ Men, by Robert N. McMurry, (Price 5c) 


111—Salesmen’s Expenses Now Run- 
ning over 30% Higher than Pre-War 
Level. (Price 5c) 


110—A Four-Pronged Plan for Re- 
cruiting The Post-War Selling Force, 
by Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


105—Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing. (Price 3c) 


101—Security —— Opportunity — 
Recognition: Basic Factors in Salesmen’s 
Morale, by Edawrd McSweeney. (Price 5c) 


87—How and Why U. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke, (Price 5c) 
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120—Millions of Jobs, but Only If 
We SELL! ... SELL! . .. SELL! by 
William A, Matheson. (Price 5c) 


118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, 
by Burton Bigelow. (Price 0c) 


107—The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment. (A chart) (Price 5c) 


SELLING AS A CAREER 


122——Careers in Sales: 
They to Offer to Youth? (Price 5c) 


95—GI Joe Asks “Shall | Seek a 


Career in Selling After the War?” 
by Burton Bigelow. (Price 5c) 


What Have 


Ordering Reprints? 


Send order with remittances, to 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
These reprints may be ordered 
by number. 
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A Jig-Time Routine for Turning 
Out Pat Replies to Inquiries 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York receives over 12,000 


letters every month. By means of a time-control system and 2,000 


“Personalized Guide Letters,” the company answers 92% of all 


requests within three days. They trim a $700,000 mail bill. 


Based on an interview by John H, Caldwell with 


CLIFFORD B. REEVES 


Assistant to the President 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


New York City 


a» te 


WHY DONT THEY 
EVER ANSWER. 
THE QUESTIONS | 
| WRITE THEM ABOUT ? 


VERY month some 12,000 let- 
ters arrive at the home office 
of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., New York City. With- 

in three days, 92% of all the letters 
which arrive on one day, are answered, 
and acknowledgments are sent imme- 
diately to the other eight percent 
whose letters require special handling. 

Behind this smooth flow of such a 
large volume of correspondence is 
Mutual Life’s public relations policy 
that not only gets the mail out quick- 
ly but produces service letters contain- 
ing sales appeal. “Many of our policy- 
holders and representatives maintain 
much of their contact with the home 
office by mail,” says Clifford B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president. “We 
believe,” Mr. Reeves continues, ‘‘that 
correspondence which involves a mat- 
ter as important as life insurance 
should be answered with all possible 
speed. So Mutual Life has instituted 
a system of time control and adopted 
13 correspondence manuals with some 
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2,000 ‘Personalized Guide Letters’ to 
insure prompt—and effective—replies 
to all our inquiries. 

“Each department head receives a 
monthly tabulation of all correspond- 
ence handled in his department. This 
report shows how many letters were 
answered upon the first day of receipt, 
the second day, the third to fifth days, 
and those which were answered after 
five days. If there is any undue lag 
between receipt and answer of a letter, 
it is the responsibility of the depart- 
ment head to find out why.” 

More than 60% of Mutual Life’s 
mail can be answered readily with 
‘Personalized Guide Letters’’—an im- 
portant reason why it is possible to 
move 92% of the mail within three 
days. But to speed-up the mail with 
ordinary form letters would be to 
leave the job half finished. “In life 
insurance,” Mr. Reeves explains, 
“service to policyholders and our rep- 
resentatives is a major sales function. 
Our letters ask policyholders to return 


some signed enclosure or send cer- 
tain information, to re-instate their 
policies or to buy insurance. If we 
wish to retain the good-will of our 
correspondents, it is seldom sufficient 
merely to ask that people comply with 
our requests. We must show them 
why they will benefit from what we 
ask them to do. By stating these 
‘reasons why’ simply and understand- 
ably, we can inject real sales appeal 
into our letters. That is why we have 
adopted these manuals of guide letters. 
They make it easy for the people who 
write our letters to state the facts un- 
derstandably and use sales appeal.” 

These 13 manuals—one for each 
of the company’s major departments 
—are the outgrowth of public opinion 
surveys conducted by Mutual Life 
among its own policyholders and those 
who do business with other life in- 
surance companies. The surveys dis- 
closed these facts: 

1. The average person does not un- 
derstand many of the terms and 
phrases customarily used by life com- 
panies in their correspondence. 

2. Because of this lack of under- 
standing, public reaction to many life 
insurance letters is often one of an- 
noyance and suspicion, or ill-will. 

3. Many insurance letters are either 
so short or curt that they may offend, 
or so long and repetitious that the 
effect is involved and confusing. 

4. Some letters are so _ officious, 
evasive or demanding that they tend 
to antagonize readers. 

5. Many people with whom we do 
business have complained about the 
time it takes to answer their letters. 

The manuals, prepared jointly by 
Mutual Life and R. H. Morris Asso- 
ciates, New York City, correspondence 
consultants, each have two sections. 
The first section contains basic rules 
and suggestions showing how the sales 
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Last year 140,350 farms in Southern Agricultur- 
ist’s market became electrified . . . an increase of 
16.2% over 1944. On December 31, 1945 a total 
of 1,005,900 Southern farms had electric power, an 
increase of 66.7% in five years! These are Edison 
Electric Institute figures. 


Today there is a world of sales-power in the farm 
South . . . spendable cash amounting to $4,439,270,- 
000*. Southern Agriculturist can plug you in to 
this bright market. It will tell your sales story to 
over 961,000 farm families whom it informs, coun- 
sels and entertains every month in the year. 
Southern Agriculturist produces exceptional adver- 
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Agriculture, Oct. 1945 
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and good-will value of the letters that 
Mutual Life’s correspondents dictate 
can be improved. The second section 
contains the “Personalized Guide Let- 
ters’ prepared as models to be fol- 
lowed in meeting standard situations: 
letters of notification, replies to in- 
quiries, requests, adjustments, answers 
to complaints, and so on through the 
range of letters which arrive daily at 
the home office and at Mutual Life’s 
agencies. Each type of guide letter 
is indexed for quick reference. 

These guide letters are not to be 
followed word-for-word. Rather, they 
provide a general outline which assures 


replies containing all the desirable 
sales appeals. While each guide letter 
is an actual letter which could be used 
in toto, Mutual Life’s letter writers 
express the guide letters in their own 
way. In this manner, Mutual Life 
preserves the desired spirit of the form 
in letters which still are personal and 
original. This carries out the idea be- 
hind these guide letters: To help cor- 
respondents write more and better 
letters in Jess time. It helps Mutual 
Life’s correspondents to write with 
more ease and assurance—and get bet- 
ter results. 

Mutual Life’s use of the guide let- 
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FOR POST-WAR PROFITS 


Look again, that is more than adoc- the lasting, PEACETIME value of the 
tor's designation for “prescription”, it, “PX” market. Evidence: 105 advertisers 
is two letters “P" and “X", two letters have started or resumed campaigns in 
that spell a market that no wide-awake POST EXCHANGE since V-J Day! 
manufacturer will overlook when he Be sure you have your share of this 
surveys his post-war sales picture. valuable business when you need it...! 

The Army’s Post Exchange andNavy’s Cultivate the “PX” market teday by 
Ship's Store systems are here to stay— advertising in the magazine read by 
their volume of sales will continue to the officers who do the buying. 
be impressive for years to come. There’s a lot more to the story of 

The country's leading manufacturing this unusual market. We'd be glad to 
and distributing companies recognize explain. Contact our nearest office. 


...A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° MARINES ° MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


HARLEY L.WARD, inc. WALTER W. MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
"60 N. Michigan Ave. 101 Marietta Garfield Building Russ Building 915 Olive Street 700 Se. Washington Sq. 
WICAGO |, ILLINOIS = ATLANTA3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS 1,0. © PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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ters saves 20% to 40% in stenographic 
time. Each letter is streamlined ‘o 
eliminate superfluous stereotyped words 
and phrases. This means an important 
saving in money because each letter 
costs Mutual Life between 50 and 45 
cents to produce and the company’s 
annual correspondence bill is about 
$700,000 a year. 

Though each manual is specially 
designed for one of Mutual’s 13 de- 
partments, all have in common a chap- 
ter by chapter treatment of the fol- 
lowing 21 letter writing axioms. 


21 Letter Writing Axioms 


1. “Good letters build good-wili— 
poor letters destroy it.” Good letters 
give support to Mutual Life under- 
writers in the field whose livelihood 
depends upon the company being 
known as friendly and cooperative; 
poor letters drive business away. 

2. “The 10 commandments of a 
correspondent.” These can be summed 
up as “Write as you would talk,” and 
show the reader of the letter why he 
would benefit if he does what the 
writer asks him to do. 

3. “Let’s humanize our letters.” 
People generally are opposed to any- 
thing they cannot understand, so Mu- 
tual Life tries to make each letter clear. 

4. “How to talk interestingly on pa- 
per.” From a legal viewpoint, Mutual 
Life must be careful of the words and 
terms its correspondents use, but this 
does not mean they must use stuffy 
or stilted language. 

5. “How to eliminate superfluous 
wording.” Why write “in the event 
of” when just ‘if’ will do? The 
manuals list 39 long words and 
phrases and suggest alternate shorter 
words and expressions. 

6. “Let’s modernize our letters.” 
Here are given 34 expressions—relics 
of the days of bustles and sideburns. 
Example: ‘Beg to advise.” 

7. “The ‘long’ and ‘short’ of it.” 
Why use 43 words when you can say 
the same thing in 17? The saving 
in handling time is 60%. 

8. “How to read letters and plan 
your replies.” There are eight steps 
in writing a good reply. 

9. “Get your letters off to a fast 
start.” The opening line should make 
an immediate bid for the reader's 
favorable attention. 

10. “Examples of strong vs. weak 
openings.” Each manual ts based on 
“show-how.”” Emphasis is placed on 
what the letter means to “you,” and 
not_so much on “I” or “we.” 

11. “How to write clearly and to 
the point.” ‘Select the big idea ot 
your letter and stick to it,” the manual 
suggests to Mutual Life letter writers. 
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THIS IS NEW YORK 


3 miles of white sand, 78 acres of concrete parking space, 
cafes, restaurants, swimming pools, a huge marine stadium, 
sports facilities, bathhouses for 15,000 bathers, a _ mile- 
long boardwalk . . . that's Jones Beach, New York's fabulous 
15 million dollar seaside playground. Linked to the main- 
land by 32 miles of parkways, man-made Jones Beach, once 
just a long sand bar, now draws 4 million visitors a year. 
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NEW YORK JOURN AL-AMERICAN 
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You need newspapers to sell New York 
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WICHITA is the “High Spot” 
again — the nation’s top city 
in Sales Management's Retail 
Sales Index. Repeatedly the top 
city during the war and still the 
leading city today, Wichita’s rating 
of 347.7 is proof this rich market 
produces for the adverfiser’s dollar. 
Wichita stands by to listen day AND 
night to KFH, the station that carries the 
top programs for Kansas’ richest market. 


“First 4 months, 1946 
THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET 


- WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 3 i (iy «hes 3 
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CBS ... 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT... 
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325 to 333 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 17 © MURRAY HILL 4-3411 


LET US SHOW YOU WHY-NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE. 
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12. ‘Examples of clear vs. involved 
writing.’ The original letters used 
here are taken from Mutual Life’s own 
files. They point up the lack of proper 
punctuation, use of unfamiliar terms, 
and injection of unnecessary ideas. 

13. “Give your letters sales appeal.” 
To do this, it is necessary to show the 
reader of the letter how he will bene- 
fit from what the writer wants him to 
do. The appeal may be positive or 
negative. 

14. “Your letters should have per- 
sonality.” If you write as you would 
talk your letters will sell. 


stereotyped 

15. “How long should a good let- 
ter be?” A letter should be just long 
or short enough to say completely and 
courteously what you have to write. 

16. ‘Put a real ‘hook’ in your clos- 
ing paragraph.” When you do this, 
you should be able to get the action 
you desire and maintain the good-will 
of the person who reads your letter. 

17. “Examples of good vs. weak 
closes.” A good close is built on the 
“reasons why” the action you desire 
to be taken will benefit the reader. 

18. “Let’s avoid antagonizing our 
readers.” Here’s a 10-point plan. 

19. “Rules for handling adjustments 
and complaints.” These replies should 
restrain rather than incite action, and 
usually it is not wise to strive for the 
brevity sought in other letters. 

20. “Type and sign only well 
groomed letters.” When your letter 
lacks eye-appeal it is difficult for the 
readers.” Here’s a 10-point plan. _ 

21. “Letters to our representatives 
should have real sales and good-will 
appeal.” Write a tactless letter to 
a policyholder and he may lapsé, 
switch or surrender his policy; write 
a poorly conceived letter to a sales 
representative and you may cause him 
to get discouraged—this might lead 
to a loss of hundreds of contacts. 
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You Can Buy 
A full Page 
and Get Complete 
Coverage of the 
Troy , N. Y. 

City Zone 
(121,000 Con- 
sumer-Buyers) 

For Less Than 

1 Cent Per 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified and are available di- 
rect from the publishers. 


“Man Power ... What It Is and How 
Developed.” Interested in developing man 
power among present employes, or new 
sales recruits? It’s one way to improve 
management-labor relations—one way to 
achieve efficient classification of skills. Ac- 
cording to the Sheldon School of Salesman- 
ship, there are four kinds of power which, 
combined, constitute man power. They are: 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance, Action. De- 
velopment of these four units of power 
expand a man’s boundaries—his ‘AREA. For 
a comprehensive but compact analysis of 
man-building, write for a copy of this book- 
let to The Sheldon Organization, 36 South 
State St., Chicago 3, IIl. 


“Human Relations and Efficient Pro- 
duction.” What's your score on employe | 
relations policies? This 25-page booklet, | 
prepared by the N.A.M., covers in check- 
list form the hiring and placing of em- | 
ployes, induction into the job, wage rates, | 
union-management relations, _— seniority, | 
grievance procedure, plant rules and dis- 
cipline, benefits and services, and other 
related topics. If you want to discover how 
your company stands in following employe 
policies adopted by top-flight industrial re- 

‘ lations experts in N.A.M. member-com- 
panies, write for a copy to the National 
g Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
d St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Tips on Markets: Marketing men, sales 


sy aa a 
. managers and advertising managers inter- ” 
ested in developing the southern grocery 
u market will be glad to know that figures aml y eac e 
for the area have been compiled from U. S. 
k Department of Commerce and SALES MAN- ; 
“ AGEMENT studies, in a book called ‘‘South- ah 
ern Wholesale Grocery Trading Areas.” en oll 
e€ The report, prepared by the Research De- 
partment of Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta 
if 3, Ga., covers population and retail sales 


in the South Atlantic, East South Central 
and West South Central sections and the 
ts District of Columbia. Of the total of 184 
id wholesale grocery trading areas in the 
d U. S., 73 are located in the South. Write 


v to the agency for your copy. . . . Two maps Bae I HE REC ORD 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and its trading area, ececese 
have been prepared by the Fort Wayne setetet 

{I News-Sentinel. Maps ate broken down pieces NEWSPAPE 

7 to indicate population based on purchasing Potete 

“a power (as indicated by monthly rental weecece 
values) and the retail trading area (as 


designated by Audit Bureau of Circula- Se + THE TROY RECORD - 


es tions). Write to F. E. Bennett, advertising Peccese 
ill director of the newspaper, at Fort Wayne, Peeseee ¢ THE TIMES RECORD - 
to Ind. . . . For information on the Cincinnati ececece 
market, you may want to see “The Cin- peececed 
se, cinna) Post 1946 Data Book.” It covers te TROY, N. Y 
ite Population, industrial and retail business, ateterel -; Cee 
les home ownership. Especially useful in out- 
ss lining a marketing campaign for the terri- 
3 rag is a map of the City Zone Market 
a y Economic Areas. Address your inquiry 


to Harold Riesz, promotion manager of the 
Newspaper, Cincinnati, O. 
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Figures say Seattle has over half a mil- 
lion population. Sales say Seattle is 
larger than more populous cities! Seattle 
is a great city . . . among the first 15 
‘markets in America. 


Try the “Trip Test.” Discover this new, 
rich, responsive market for your product 
or service. It will pay in both profits and 
pleasure. Visit Seattle ...see for yourself. 


The SEATTLE TIMES is the favorite 
newspaper in this top-flight American 
market. It reaches nearly all Seattle 
homes — by all odds the No. 1 advertis- 
ing medium in Seattle. 


Qs ek pwdet 


Represented by: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
\ ’ - = 
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The Fisk Tires Trade-Mark: 


How It “Doubles in Brass” 


Last year the Fisk Boy came alive for the first time 


... Now, 


despite transition to animation in main illustrations of all advertis- 


ing, he also figures prominently as the original static trade-mark. 


T was the turn of the century, an 

era of wonderful nonsense. It 

was the time of the handlebar 

moustache—of Edison’s grama- 
phone—the day in which the Amer- 
ican motorist was filled with deering- 
do and the entire country hummed a 
tune called “In My Merry Olds- 
mobile.” The year was 1905. And it 
was in that year that America first met 
a pajama-clad, tousel-haired youngster 
who was destined to become one of 
the most familiar figures in American 
advertising. 

That lad was the Fisk Boy. Today 
—41 years later—he remains a fast 
friend who now greets his second gen- 
eration of motorists with his time- 
honored advice—‘‘Time To Re-Tire.”’ 


Four Decades Old 


_ Through four decades of advertis- 
ing, the Fisk Boy has forged a firm 
fepuiation. Last year the motoring 
public saw him come alive for the 
first time. In the advertisements of the 
Fisk Tire Division of United States 
Rub! t Co. the paintings by Howard 
Scott showed him wide awake, al- 
thouch still holding his candle and 
pose: beside his tire. Thus he became 
a key figure in Fisk’s magazine, news- 
Pap and outdoor advertising for 


ertheless, Fisk’s 1945 animation 
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of the boy was deliberately limited. 
He was never allowed to sit, or lie, or 
drop his tire—nor, for that matter, to 
stand in any position in which he 
could not be readily recognized as the 
“Time To Re-Tire’ trade-mark which 
had been static for 40 years. Likewise, 
he was accompanied by his alter-ego, 
the actual trade-mark. 

In 1946 animation of the Fisk Boy 
was completed. Given more freedom, 
the boy developed a warm, lively per- 
sonality. The art which sparks this 
animation is Harold Anderson’s. He 
captures the benign spirit which gives 
the lad a vibrant personality all his 
own. Copy, prepared by. Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Inc., gives further sub- 
stance to the Fisk Boy as a living, fun- 
loving youngster. 

Despite this transition to full ani- 
mation as the main illustration, the 
Fisk Boy also figures prominently in 
every advertisement as the original 
static trade-mark. With the exception 
of the fact that the actual trade-mark 
Boy is holding one of Fisk’s modern 
tires, the “Time To Re-Tire’ trade- 
mark appears as it did 41 years ago. 

Observing that the popular maga- 
zines today carry approximately 70% 
of their advertising in full color, 18% 
in black and white, and the remaining 
12% in two colors, Fisk has purposely 
forsaken the use of four colors for 


Harotp ANveRSON (left), the illustrator, 
shows his interpretation of the Fisk Boy 
to J. Chester Ray (right), Fisk sales man- 
ager. (Below) While forsaking his sleepy- 
time yawn in 1945, the “live” Boy held his 
original “props”... exeept in trade-mark 
which appears as it did 41 years ago. 


FISK TIRES 


Can Be Recapped Time and Again 


“Like you, kitty, a good tire 
% purrs when everything is 


9. 
Sr rolling right. It has more 
om 


k s than one life, too. if it’s a 
‘, = Cs Fi 1 
gg isk it can be recapped 


over and over.” 


“Se look, kitty, tell all the cats over the hack 
fence to tip their masters off about Fisk. 
They'll lap it up, “cause we'll help "em get 
more safe miles out of their tires, regardless 
of make! 

“And when they're eligible for new tires, 
they'll buy Fisk—the very cream of quality,” 


OPTIONAL 
PANEL 


TIME TO RE-TIRE 
Ree US Paw Of 
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DEALER NAME 


FISK 47744, 


charcoal on a color background. The 
result is a distinctive style of adver- 
tising and an atmosphere of quality. 

In localized advertising outdoor 
twenty-four-sheet posters were singled 
out for emphasis in 1946 because of 
the altered character of the tire market. 
In normal years newspapers generally 
enjoy the lion’s share of Fisk’s local- 
ized budgets because of their ability to 
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The folks in the WSM listening area are hearty 
eaters. They will be well fed through 1946. 


Yet, they would buy $177 million of fine 
packaged foods which will not reach them this 
year, if the processors could match the demand 


which exists here now. 


What will happen when production catches 
up with our five million people? Whose brands 


will they buy? 


That depends largely upon what they hear 
over the station they have learned to trust, be- 


cause for twenty years it has never failed them. 


That’s why we suggest WSM as the one 
medium which, single handed, can sell an idea 
or a product at low cost—and without elaborate 
combinations—to this big, busy and prosperous 


market. 


HARRY STONE, Gen. Mgr. 


WINSTON S. DUSTIN, Comm. Mgr 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., National Representatives 
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Fisk Outrpoor ApvertIsING always shows closeups of the Fisk Boy in warm, human 


situations ... but he’s still the same 


tell a more detailed product story and 
transmit the timely merchandising 
twists usually required to induce the 
sale. But this year, almost every motor- 
ist is a prospect. In 1946 alone, accord- 
ing to Fisk management, 24 million 
passenger cars will need a total of 50 
million tires. In pre-war years only 8 
million cars needed new tires annually. 
Outdoor posters further serve better, 
in Fisk management’s opinion, as an 
identification medium tying-in names 
of local distributors with that of Fisk. 

Newspaper’s 1946 function is to 
support rather than carry the load for 
Fisk. Newspaper space is used for 
strong merchandising volleys. This has 
proved, Fisk says, an effective team in 
view of the fact that outdoor posters 
supply the continuity or continuous 
Fisk background in local market areas. 


Life-Size Fisk Boy 


Point of sales promotion offers 
further credence in the Fisk Boy as a 
warm, life-like youngster. Window cut- 
outs and a life-size Fisk Boy manikin 
holding an actual tire find widespread 
use by dealers for prominent display. 

Direct mail is another major local- 
ized medium which also serves to re- 
inforce dealers’ identification with 
Fisk. Mailings to passenger car owners 
feature full-color reproductions of the 
same poster art-work done by Harold 
Anderson and used in the outdoor 
twenty-four-sheet posters. In addition 
to the poster reproduction on the face 
of each card, space is reserved on the 
address side for highly individualized 
messages from the Fisk distributor. It 
is in this space that distributors can 
feature any of their varied services 
Which may include wheel alignment 
and balancing, brake adjustment and 
free battery service. Fisk provides the 
copy in the form of a wide selection 
of optional cuts which may be laid 
down with the dealer’s imprint. 

_ With an eye on the expanding farm 
tire market, Fisk has provided for the 
use of its passenger car tire mailing 
against RFD routes by slanting copy 
With special farm appeal for the op- 
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little fellow 


easily recognized by ll. 


tional panels on the address side. For 
the most part, the selective copy centers 
about inspection and repair of farm 
tire equipment and the rendering of 
such services as frequent checking of 
liquid ballast used in farm tractor tires. 

Third phase of the Fisk direct mail 
campaign centers around the lucrative 
truck tire market. The truck tire market 
calls for specialized messages to build 
Fisk’s reputation for research and en- 
gineering leadership and to support 
the dealer in his claim for dependable 
tire service. 

Cooperative Advertising 

Fisk has watched the ball carried 
on both sides of the cooperative adver- 
tising controversy with a great deal of 
interest. The tire industry still prac- 
tices cost participation with dealers in 
advertising, but Fisk has worked out 
methods which allow for more con- 
trol over cooperative advertising. The 
Fisk general office makes specific cam- 
paign proposals for each individual 
market, co-ordinating newspaper, out- 
door posters, point of sale, direct mail, 
and directories. 

These campaigns must be agreed 
upon or altered and approved before 
any advertising is run. Thus committed 
to a set course of action, the dealer is 
unable to squander Fisk’s budget and 
unlikely to waste his own in ill-con- 
sidered or wildcat advertising brain- 
storms. Furthermore, instead of giving 
a dealer free reign to insert an adver- 
tisement, then to apply for credit, Fisk 
divides newspaper schedules, placing 
its own share through its advertising 
agency and having the dealer place his 
share directly with the newspaper. 

In outdoor advertising the dealer 
signs with Fisk’s advertising agency, 
and pays directly, for his share, al- 
though Fisk guarantees his credit. 

The direct mail campaign is sold to 
distributors at a price which includes 
Fisk participation. On the premise that 
all dealers will do some advertising, a 
well ruled cooperative plan helps di- 
rect their budgets to lines which are 
most advantageous to Fisk. 
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buy WOC for the 
a. 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


is 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD.-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
® 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


oo 
ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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Silex “Saturation Test” Seeks 
Forecast of Future Sales Trends 


8) N May 20, the Silex Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., began to flood the 
stores of Peoria, Ill., and the 10 sur- 
rounding counties with Silex products. 
This is not the post-war dream come 
true, but an effort to pre-determine the 
normal demand for durable goods 
after the present inflated demand has 
been saturated. 


“Our purpose,’ says J. M. Moore, 


| general sales manager, “‘is to look into 


the future, not only for our own com- 
pany, but for all interested companies. 
We call it Market Absorption Analysis 
and are extending an invitation to 
other manufacturers in all fields to 
participate with us in this fact-finding 
effort without any obligation whatever. 
Our plan could and would be carried 
through by the Silex Co. alone if nec- 
essary and the final results weighed 
at the end to compensate for lack of 
competition. However, greater accur- 
acy and benefit to other sponsors 
would accrue should a considerable 
number of firms cooperate.” 


Will Guide Management 


By means of this saturation plan, 
the Silex Co. expects to pre-determine 
normal market conditions six to 12 
months in advance of national trends. 
It is expected that the test will con- 
tinue for two years, but no termina- 
tion date has been set. The results of 
the study will be used to guide sales 
and advertising campaigns, distributor 
and dealer policies, production and 
employment schedules, and handling 
of finance and general management. 

“We believe that the best way to 
pre-determine post-boom market con- 
ditions,” Mr. Moore comments, “‘is to 
select a representative city in an iso- 
lated market area and flood it with 
merchandise until supply and demand 
have reached the saturation point— 
then observe the normal absorption 
capacity in relation to the inflated sales 
period.” 

Silex anticipates that sales in the 
first few months will be abnormally 
high—it may take from three to six 
months to saturate the inflated de- 
mand. The important phase of this 
test will be the sales developed within 
the area after the market has been ex- 
posed to quantities of merchandise. 

These requirements were set for the 
test market: 

1. The plan provides for selection 
of a city which can be isolated dis- 
tributor-wise to determine the volume 
of merchandise sold in the area and 


to eliminate as far as possible cross 
distribution, or flow of goods into th: 
area from distributors outside of th 
area, 

2. The city must be small enoug! 
so that supplying it in unlimited quan 
tities would not seriously affect allo 
cations to the balance of the country 

3. The city must dominate a trad 
ing area which is representative of the 
national market. 

4. Distributors and dealers within 
the area must cooperate in giving effect 
to the plan by hest supplying goods 
freely for sales inside the area, and 
secondly, by giving weekly reports on 
the movement of goods. 

5. In the initial phase of the plan 
no promotional effort is to be used to 
stimulate sales. Sales are to come as a 
result of adequate display but without 
newspaper, radio or other types of 
promotion. As soon as sales decline 
for the area—as indicated by the 
weekly reports from dealers and dis- 
tributors to manufacturers, promotional 
effort will be started. Decision, how- 
ever, as to timing the promotional 
effort is to be determined by manu- 
facturers. 

Before selecting the Peoria area, the 


Silex Co. made a comprehensive 
market analysis of the 10 counties. The 
analysis covered population, retail 


sales in former years, sales potential 
based on per capita incomes, and buy- 
ing habits. 


Seller’s to Buyer’s Market 


How will sales during the seller's 
market be related or projected to sales 
during the normal, or buyer’s market ? 
Here is the Silex answer: 

“No attempt will be made to fore- 
cast sales from one period to another. 
All sales will be related to current buy- 
ing power on a per capita basis. For 
example: Assume that saturation in 
the area is attained within the first 
two quarterly periods after the plan 
is initiated and that sales in the next 
quarter decline. Purchasing power for 
the area will be related to sales in the 
third quarter and projected nationally 
on the basis of national purchasing 
power.” 

Silex recognizes that adequate sup- 
plies in the test area will attract buy- 
ers from outside. While this 1s true, 
Silex makes the reminder that ‘the 
important volume figures come only 
after all other markets are being sup- 
plied with adequate quantities 0! all 
merchandise.” 
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“Work for smart people...you get no 


| ; : s + 
oy” | appréciation from the other kind...” 
eS f 


Some smart apple first made the above crack 
a long time ago... before there were vocational 
councilors, management engineers, or business 
kibitzers. Time has not staled nor experience 
exaggerated the sagacity of the sentiment... both 
for spot judgment and as a souvenir to stick in 


vour skullpiece for keeps. 


the only kind we work for... 


People who aren’t smart don't recognize the 
smart ideas that make better displays... Better 
displays deliver more results, and draw smart 
customers... More smart customers result in 
more and better displays... It’s a pleasant cycle 
which gets more business for our customers, 


and also more customers for us. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO. INc. 


Selective Lithographers 


Starr @ Borden Aves., Long Island City, New York 
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Make These Corrections in 
Your “Survey of Buying Power” 


HERE are more than 3,000,000 

chances for error in SM’s annual 
Survey of Buying Power. Each year we 
hope that there will be no slip- ups, 
but the perfect—the 100.000% perfect 
—publication has yet to be meued out 
by us or by any organization, private 
or public, which makes and prints so 
many computations. 


” South’s 


To date, errors have been discov- 
ered by readers or by the staff in 18 
pages. None of them are serious, and 
all of them are typographical, but as 
S. M. Whisler of the Zenith Radio 
Corp. points out, “Because of the way 
we use figures, it is necessary that they 
balance to 100.000%.”’ 

The percentage columns, with the 
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—Tenn. Dept. of Conservation photo 


Tennessee is the South’s leading dairy state, both as to herd total 
and value of dairy products. Tennessee is also the outstanding Jersey 
cattle center of the nation, with more registered Jerseys than any 
other state. Many world’s records are held by Tennessee cows. Great 
quantities of milk are manufactured here into cremery butter, cheese, 


and canned milk. 


Dairying is concentrated in greatest density in 


Middle Tennessee (the Nashville market), which is covered by Nash- 


ville’s two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION .. 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION ... 


‘Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING 


EVENING 


. 257,726 
. 920,843 


SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 


Represented by The 


li 
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Branham Cowm pany. 


following changes, now add to that 
perfect total. The figures quoted below 
are the correct figures and should be 
substituted for the figures as published. 
P. 20 Net Effective Buying Income 
Per Family, $3,613 
P.90 Per Family Income—1945 SM 
est.—omit thousands 
P.106 Per Capita Income—1945 SM 
est.—omit thousands 
P. 124 U. S. Total: Families, 36,933.4 
U. S. Total: E.B.I. Per Family, 
$3,613 
New York City Data 
P. 150 New York City Drugs, 143,248 
P. 156 Total Above Cities: Drugs, 
229,253 
West Virginia City Data 
P. 192 Beckley: Population, 13.0 
Texas City Data 
P. 206 Sherman: 
E.B.I. Gross, 18,304 
E.B.I. Net, 16,451 
Per Capita, 802 
% of State, .29 
% of US.A., .012 
Ratio to State, 87 
Ratio to U.S.A., 77 
P. 208 Totals Above Cities: 
E.B.I. Gross, 3,674,955 
E.B.I. Net, 3,309,274 
% of State, 57.65 
% of U.S.A., 2.479 
Per Capita, $1163 
New York County Data 
P. 238 New York—5 counties: Drugs, 
143,248 
New York—5 counties: % of 
U.S.A. Potential, 6.494 
P. 245 Wyoming: % of USA. 
Potential, .019 
Westchester: Families, 145.1 


Illinois County Data 
P. 272 Crawford: 
% of U.S.A. Potential, .012 
Quality of Market Index, 80 
Michigan County Data 
P. 278 Delta: % of U.S.A. Potential, 
.026 


P. 280 Kent: % of U.S.A. Potential, 
.200 
Quality of Market Index, 111 
North Dakota County Data 
P. 294 Richland: % of U.S.A. Poten- 
tial, .012 


Georgia County Data 
P. 339 State Total: % of U.S.A. 
Potential, 1.727 
Whitfield: % of U.S.A. Potential, 
.0O15 
Quality of Market Index, 71 
California County Data 
P. 402 Quality of Market Index 
Type moved up one line starting 
with Madera. 
Oregon County Data 
P. 408 Benton: % of U.S.A. Potential, 
.017 
Quality of Market Index, 100 
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Lumber Dealers Spend Own Money 


On This “Idea Column” for Farmers 


FOOTNOTES} 
| FARM BUILDINGS |! 


eee 


ROBERT SCOTT 
ANITA LUMBER CO. 


Milk Cooling Tanks 


Zonolite Concrete milk cooling 
tanks are inexpensive, permanent, 
and easy to install. Their effi- 


the tank during the winter months. 
There was so much ice, in fact, 
that it was almost impossible to 
cool the milk. 


Insulation Prevents Freezing 


“With the Zonolite tank,” the 
owner said, ““‘There was never so 
much as a film of ice all winter. 
There was never more than four 
or five degrees difference in the 
temperature of the tank water. 
The temperature of the water 
would go up four or five degrees 
in the evening, when we put the 
milk in to cool, but by morning, it 
would be the same again. 


ordinary concrete are placed over 
the bottom, for a wearing surface. 
The buoyancy of the water aids 
in keeping cans from bumping and 
damaging the bottom. 


Milk Tank Sizes 


A good depth for the cooling 
tank is 27 inches: 9 inches above 
the floor, and 18 inches below. 


This reduces to a minimum the 
labor of lifting cans in and out 
of the tank. 


The dimensions of the tank will 
vary with the size of the herd, A 
tank 34 inches wide, and 96 inches 
will 


long, inside measurements, 
take care of 15 or 16 milk cans 
nicely. 

To keep piping to as small an 
amount as possible, the overflow 
pipe is screwed into its base. When 
the tank is to be emptied for 
cleaning, the pipe is merely un- 
screwed, and the water is drained 
thrall. crme opening. Where 


ciency was demonstrated on a 
farm in the heart of the Wisconsin 
dairy country, where records were 
kept for an entire year. 


I believe that the outside tem- 
perature could be 60° below 
zero for a week, and it wouldn’t 
affect the water in a Zonolite 


During this time, the outside tank.” 


temperature varied from 20° 
below zero in winter to 91° 
above in summer, morning read- 
ings. The temperature of the 
tank water, however, ranged 
only from 47° in winter to 58° 
in summer. 


Zonolite Concrete tanks are 
built six inches thick, 5 to 1 mix 
(5 parts Zonolite Concrete Aggre- 
gate to 1 part portland cement). 
The concrete is reinforced with 
3%” rods, spaced six inches apart, 
on the bottom and up through the 
sides. After the Zonolite Concrete 


has set (from 12 to 24 hours after 
placing), two or three inches of 


Before the tank was installed 
on this farm, the owner had a 
great deal of trouble with ice in 


Western Mineral Products Co. hits upon a neat. workable 
plan for inducing retailers to use advertising space in small 
town newspapers. The copy is informal, earthy and prac- 
tical, and the dealer signs each insertion. The approach is 


unselfish; it helps lumbermen to promote their entire line. 


BY L. A. CASTELL 
f you sell through local dealers 
to the farm market, how can you 
use country newspapers for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion? 

\t Western Mineral Products Co. 
our way is to help the local lumber 
dealer who sells Zonolite insulation to 
help his customers, the farmers. We 
do this with advertising copy in the 
from of a news column titled ‘‘Foot- 
notes on Farm Buildings,” prepared 
by Harry K. Lange, sales promotion 

Manager. 

Footnotes”’ provide farmers with 
ideas on how to improve farm homes, 
install farm freezers, tips on building 
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better poultry and milk houses, and 
how to insure proper insulation and 
ventilation of animal shelters. Insula- 
tion is mentioned only where it has a 
legitimate place. In other words, the 
news columns are not calculated ad- 
vertising for Zonolite insulation. In- 
stead, they help the lumber dealer to 
sell his entire line—tile, millwork, 
paint, cement, septic tanks, and other 
related items. 

The columns, which run 12 to 18 
inches long, are furnished without 
charge to lumber dealers who place 
them as paid advertising in their local 
newspapers. We provide the lumber 


ADVERTISING AID: 
supplies lumber dealers with “Footnotes 


Western Mineral Co. 


on Farm Buildings,” advertising copy 
with the distributor’s byline written in 
newspaper style. Harry K. Lange, sales 
promotion manager, aims at keeping the 
local retailer’s name before the public to 
generate business for individual yards. 


dealer with a line cut for the column 
heading so that the published column 
reads like this: ‘Footnotes on Farm 
Buildings, by G. H. Jamison, Jamison 
Lumber Co.”” This is inexpensive and 
effective advertising for both dealers 
and ourselves. 

JUNE 
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“BETTER THAN 
AVERAGE’’ 


A Market of 108,500 Wealthy 
Readers........ Not Just a 
Population Figure 


Pantagraph Land has 108,500 
Pantagraph readers who have 
better-than-average buying power 
. $1,180 per capita ($155 higher 
than the U.S. average). Panta- 
graph Land contains all of Mc- 
Lean County, among the top 620 
counties in the U.S. who contain 
80% of your sales potential . . 
92.8% of the total wholesale sales 
. 89% of the value added by 
manufacture . . . 70.6% of the 
- 35% of 


the value of farm production. 


civilian population . . 


The Pantagraph alone reaches 
this exceptionally well-to-do 
market . . . 93% in the Blooming- 
. 86% in McLean 


- 73% in the rich, pros- 


ton city zone . 
County .. 


perous trading zone. 


FOR 100 YEARS 
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The columns establish the manager 
as a man who keeps informed on new 
ideas in construction and the latest 
recommendations of agricultural col- 
lege experts. Farmers and residents 
of small towns are very dependent on 
the local lumber dealer for advice, and 
the columns let the customer know 
that the manager can offer something 
more than details concerning the mate- 
rials he sells. 

Managers like the friendly, informal 
style in which the columns are written. 
An eastern rating bureau, after making 
an analysis, gave the columns a read- 
ability comparable to The Reader's 
Digest, a good level for the group 
reached. Explanations of a scientific 
nature, where these are necessary, are 
simple and lucid. The editor of a 
national farm magazine remarked that 
the discussion on insulation and ven- 
tilation was the best non-technical ac- 
count he had ever read. Frequent 
references to what is being done on a 
nearby farm or in other towns in the 
state maintain reader interest. The 
columns are not ‘‘desk jobs;” they are 
the result of field trips to farms, lum- 
ber yards, and agricultural colleges 
over a period of several years. They 
“speak the farmer and dealer's lan- 
guage.” 


Prestige Value 


Lastly, there is the manager's grati- 
fication at seeing his own name in 
print. It identifies him publicly with 
his lumber yard and carries certain 
prestige-value. 

The idea for the dealer columns 
originated with one of the company’s 
Iowa salesmen, Harvey Steiff, who is 
an authority on farm building. For 
several years, Mr. Lange has been 
writing a monthly column for two of 
the lumber industry's business mag- 
azines, and a semi-monthly column 
for a large city daily. The heading for 
these columns is “Footnotes on Farm 
Housing.” Adapting the idea for deal- 
er use was an easy extension. Timely 
subjects were carefully chosen and 
slanted to the new circulation. Some 
of the subjects were suggested by the 
dealer himself, emphasizing the close 
relation between dealer and distributor. 

The columns are divided into two 
series: spring and summer; fall and 
winter. Twelve subjects are discussed 
in each series. Subjects are alternated, 
to catch the interest of the farmer and 
his wife. Six additional columns are 
optional with the dealer for a follow- 
up. The copy is set in standard news- 
paper type, well leaded and sub- 
headed to make attractive reading 
matter. This has the additional ad- 
vantage of serving as a guide to the 
small-town printer when he sets up the 


galley. Titles indicate the wide range 


of subjects covered. 

Spring and Summer Series 
Modern Farm Homes 
Farm Freezers 
Save the Pigs! 

Modern Kitchens 
Why Swelter? 
The Hobby Room 
Milk Cooling Tanks 
. Poultry Houses 

9. Milk Houses 

10. Mow-cured Hay 

11. Septic Tanks 

12. Warm, Dry Floors 

Additional Six Columns — Spring 

and Summer 
13. Farmstead Planning 
14. Economical Egg Production 
15. Masonry Construction 
16. Concrete Feeding Floors 
17. Indoor Condensation 
18. Ventilation and Insulation 

The order of all these subjects is 
changed for fall and winter, and some 
are re-titled. 

Introduced to lumber yard managers 
in Iowa last November, the columns 
had ready acceptance. The first five 
managers who were approached or- 
dered them immediately. Now 60 Iowa 
yards are publishing the columns and 
new names are coming in every week 
from Iowa and other states. A number 
of managers have reported sizable 
orders resulting from the columns. 

We are licensed by Universal Zono- 
lite Insulation Co., Chicago, to pro- 
duce and sell Zonolite in seven 


ONDAYV HRWN 


ON YOUR SHOULDERS ? ? 


Practical, confidential help (#7 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Some messages build 
acceptance ...Some 
build prospect 


lists 


ilm messages 
get action... 
get it fast! 


T HAT’S THE POINT of following through 
with sales films: films bring other 
kinds of advertising to a head . . . and 
make sales. 


The reason motion picture and slide 
films are effective sales-makers is this. 
They have everything to work with. 
Space—to tell a complete story. Pic- 
tures, color—to make it real. Action, 
animation, sound—to make it dramatic, 
Persuasive. 

Advertisers respond to responsive- 
hess of films. Today, many noted ad- 


vertisers—attracted by the proved re- 
sponsiveness of films and by war-born 
improvements in production technics, 
projection equipment, and methods of 
distribution—are giving films a front- 
rank place in their plans. 

You may want to do the same thing 
for the same good reasons. See a local 
commercial film producer; he’s well quali- 
fied to help you all the way from plan- 
ning to production and distribution. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, New York 


« 
; 


Sales 


Promotional 
Films. . . another 


important function 


of photography 


a es 


“*He’s not really scared of her... they’re just 
racing home from the bus stop to see who gets 


first crack at The Buffalo Evening News.”’* 
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midwestern states: Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, and the Michigan 
peninsula. We expect to extend this 
local dealer advertsiing to these states. 

We selected Iowa as test territory 
because it is probably unsurpassed by 
any other state in the Nation for rich. 
ness of soil and percentage of land 
under cultivation. In 1943 there were 
213,318 farms in Iowa. Cash annua! 
income from marketing of crops was 
$290,998,000, and from livestock and 
livestock products was $1,283,061,000 
Of the state’s population, 57.3% is 
rural. There are no really large cities. 
We could be certain, then, of reach 
ing the precise group we wanted to 
reach. We know from field trips that 
farmers are extremely interested in 
improving their buildings — because 
they have the money to do it. For our 
purposes, there is reasonably good 
newspaper representation. A total of 
493 newspapers is published in 
Iowa, of which 439 are weeklies. Iowa 
is especially important to us for there 
are twice as many lumber dealers in 
Iowa as in any one of our other states. 


Personalizing Distribution 


When we introduced the first news 
columns last fall, we sent the column, 
the cut of the column title and the 
literature described in the columns di- 
rectly from the home office to the local 
lumber dealer. Now, we are person- 
alizing this distribution. We supply 
each of our salesmen with a complete 
kit, which includes a 9 x 111/.” 
spiral folder, a set of blank cuts of the 
column head “Footnotes for Farm 
Building,” a complete set of columns, 
and copies of the literature mentioned 
in the columns. The folder is our 
salesman’s presentation to the lumber 
dealer. The cover letter explains how 
the complete set of columns can fit 
into the dealer’s promotional program. 

This merchandising idea is creating 
friends for the company and for Zono- 
lite, because it assures dealers that 
their distributor is aware of present 
difficulties and anxious to promote 
business for the individual yard. It 
makes use of a source that has been 
somewhat overlooked in the national 
advertising picture—the small country 
newspaper. These publications, while 
many may not be elaborate in appear- 
ance, are read more intensively by their 
subscribers than are the town dailies, 
because everyone in the community 
knows the personalities mentioned, 
and is interested in his neighbor's do- 
ings. A literary effort by a local resi- 
dent and businessman is sure to re 
ceive critical appraisal and discussion, 
and represents the local dealer's best 
tie-in with his patrons. 
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lt is impossible for « worthwhile product to go 
unnoticed in Florida . . . if promptly presented at' 
point-of-sale in Florida’s three major markets. 


Jacksonville .. . Tampa. . . Miami! Tell your story 
in these primary markets .. . and you sell their potent 
trading territories as well . . . a purchasing power 
both predictable and profitable. 


The reason is simple. Floridians have always been 
pacemakers in purchasing habits . . . smart discerning 
people who know what they want... and have the 
money to buy it. As Florida buys — so buys the nation. 


And to sell in Florida, tell it in Florida. Open the door 
to this vast purchasing power . . . command complete 
coverage and confidence in Florida’s major markets 
and their tremendous trading territories . . . by telling 
your story now in the advertising columns of Florida’s 
three great morning dailies . . . at low cost. 


TAMPA TRIBUNE * FLORIDA TIMES-UNION . MIAMI HERALD 
* Jacksonville * 


National Representatives National Representatives 


Reynolds -Fitzgerald, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
* * 


National Representatives 


* 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Don’t Snub the Downstairs Stores— 


They’re a Billion Dollar Market 


During the period of acute goods shortage, many a manufacturer 


has merely tipped his high hat to the basement buyer and taken 


his precious goods to the nearest prestige outlet. This situation 


may spell opportunity for you. Here’s how you can capitalize it. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 
John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


TREMENDOUS opportunity 

exists in retail distribution to- 

day. It’s an opportunity that’s 

wide open to the manufac- 
turer whose product is right for it, an 
Opportunity that’s a result of wartime 
shortages and the instinct of most 
manufacturers to up-grade their de- 
partment store outlets wherever they 
can. It’s the opportunity to acquire de- 
partment store basements as a dis- 
tribution channel that will give your 
product an enthusiastic welcome and 
that will, if you play your cards prop- 
erly, continue to promote it loyally 
when today’s seller's market has be- 
come a dim memory. 

You know as well as we do what 
has caused so many manufacturers to 
high-hat the basement store. During 
these years when goods are in tight 
supply, it’s been only natural for the 
manufacturer of merchandise that’s 
normally sold through upstairs de- 
partments to look with special favor 
on the big-name stores, and to channel 
his limited volume through stores of 
the caliber of Bonwit Teller, Neiman 
Marcus, Marshall Field, or Bullock’s. 
And it’s been only natural for manu- 
facturers of basement merchandise to 
flirt with the upstairs buyers. 


Fallacy of Up-Grading 

But you may not realize just how 
foolish it is to stake future volume 
on any such policy of up-grading. 
Unless there has been a _ decided 
change in the quality of your merchan- 
dise so that it no longer fits into base- 
ment price lines, right now is not too 
early to take off your high hat and 
get back to the basement—quick! 
Competition among branded lines isn’t 
quite so keen in the basement as it is 
upstairs. 

Furthermore, the basement stores 
operated by this country’s leading re- 
tailers really mean business—for them- 
selves and for you—and the volume 
they do decidedly ain't hay. Let's look 
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at a few estimates to prove this point: 

Out of every $7 in department store 
sales in 1945, $1 came from the base- 
ment stores. Projected, that means that 
out of the $6,800,000,000 estimated 
department store sales in 1945, $971,- 
000,000 was basement business. In 
stores that have basements, $1 out of 
every $5 of total volume is done in the 
basement. One typical downstairs 
store, Bamberger’s Basement, Newark, 
N. J., does a business in excess of 
$15,000,000 annually. There’s no 
reason to turn up your nose at figures 


like that! 
“Upstairs” Atmosphere 


Nor do you need to feel that you're 
going slumming when you set out to 
sell the basements. A basement store 
such as that of the J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit, or the fashion basement of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
or the basement of Halle Brothers, 
Cleveland, you'll find to be better in 
appearance and atmosphere than many 
of the upstairs stores through which 
you may now be selling your product. 


What's more they'll probably do a 
more alert and less inhibited job of 
promoting your merchandise. 

But let’s return to the figures. Here's 
a table of estimated 1945 sales that 
shows what lines of merchandise the 
basements sell, and where you fit into 
this picture if there’s really a place in 
it for you: 
Piece goods, domestics, 


ee $122,000,000 
a ETT 46,000,000 
Underwear and corsets 98,000,000 
PE owencpweaes 44,000,000 


Coats and suits (Juniors’, 

Misses’, Women’s) . 
Dresses (Juniors’, 

Misses’, Women’s). 
Blouses, skirts and 

sportswear ........ 
Girls’ and infants’ wear 
Aprons, house dresses 

and uniforms ..... 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
Home furnishings .... 65,000,000 
| eae 108,000,000 

You might take an especially long 
look at that figure for home furnish- 
ings. Remember that it was rolled up 
in a year when the most important 
home furnishings items weren't avail- 
able, and think what volume is wait 
ing in that department down there 
below the street level when the dis- 
tribution of home furnishings items 
really swings into high gear. 

How do you go about selling 
through a basement store? Is the tech- 
nique any different from selling 
through the upstairs departments ? 

There are certain differences, obvi- 


84,000,000 
97,000,000 


58,000,000 
85,000,000 


45,000,000 
119,000,000 


No Stumminc Here: Basement counters at Abraham & Strauss, Brooklyn, provide 
top-of-table displays; mean more informative tagging, simplified packaging. 
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SELES OFFICE: 604 South Hill Street 
DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Bidg. 
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seus . SELLS ... SELLS! 


@ The Chicago Daily News is rated by business executives all over the United 
States as a productive advertising medium of first rank. This premier rating 
has been established neither by claim nor opinion, but by actual experiences 
of advertisers themselves. 


© How impressive this experience has been is best measured by the records. 
The records show that, for 45 consecutive years, the Daily News has carried 
more Total Display linage than any other Chicago newspaper—morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday.* Obviously, a great diversity of advertisers would not so 
continuously place their sales messages in the Daily News if response did not 
keep to the profit level-- 


@ And it is the selected mass circulation of the Daily News which assures 
volume buying of trade-marked advertised goods. It is selected mass circula- 
tion going into HOMES for leisurely and thorough reading. It is selected mass 
circulation distributed into the following income groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% ...$5,000-$7,499, 13.9% .. . $3,000-$4,999, 39.6% 
$2,000-$2,999, 23.3% ... Below $2,000, 12.4%. 


@ These figures have been obtained by a recent independent survey con- 
ducted among regular Daily News readers, representing a valid, cross-section, 
house-to-house sampling. 


For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since the Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Ploza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 
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ously. Basement stores are generally 
more promotional and like promo- 
tional thinking that is geared to their 
needs. Basement stores go in for mass, 
top-of-the-table displays, which, to the 
manufacturer, spells more informative 
tagging and less elaborate packaging. 
Basement stores seldom have windows 
allotted to them, but a few do, so 
you'd better give them display ideas 
for your product, just in case. 

To get down to brass tacks, how- 
ever, let’s have a look at the promo- 
tional thinking of a few specific man- 
ufacturers who are particularly suc- 
cessful in selling through basements: 


Pointing with Pride 

Valincot Garment Co., makers of 
$2 wash dresses, has never made any 
bones about the fact that it’s interested 
in basement business and basement 
business only—although a few popu- 
lar-price upstairs stores are on its list 
of accounts. This interest is empha- 
sized by Valincot’s current advertising 
to the trade. Appearing twice a month 
on the back page of Women’s Wear 
Daily, it features statements by lead- 
ing basement merchandise managers 
about the volume possibilities they 
have discovered in Valincot dresses. 
So far this advertising series has 
pointed with pride to what such base- 
ment stores as Bamberger’s, Newark; 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; The 
Emporium, San Francisco; Jordan- 
Marsh, Boston, and Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, are doing with Valincots in 
their wash dress departments. 

Just as important to you if you have 
a product that can be sold in base- 
ments is Valincot’s long-range promo- 


tional plan. This includes the intro- 
duction at regular intervals of new, 
promotional numbers into the Valincot 
dress line. These promotional dresses 
are not offered at cut prices. They are 
simply new items, with new features 
that can be promoted at full price and 
full mark-up. This is important to 
keep in mind when shortages are over 
and the temptation is again strong to 
go after volume with cut prices. 

Each of the new, promotional 
dresses is nationally advertised in top- 
flight women’s magazines, such as 
Good Housekeping. This national ad- 
vertising is the backbone of Valincot’s 
promotional plan. 

To help each basement store that 
sells Valincot dresses to capitalize 
fully on the national advertising, 
Valincot does a thorough job of ‘‘mer- 
chandising’”’ it to the retailer. This 
follow-through operation consists of a 
complete Kit of promotional material 
planned for basement use. It goes out 
well in advance of the date of publi- 
cation of the magazine carrying the 
advertising, and is planned to arrive 
in the store at the same time the ship- 
ment of the promotional dresses gets 
there. It includes: 

1. A reprint of the national adver- 
tisement, showing when and where 
it is going to appear. 

2. A blow-up or mounted reprint of 
the advertisement for use as a display 
card on the counter or in a window, if 
a basement has windows assigned. 

3. A newspaper mat, in two sizes, 
especially prepared for basement use 
and using as its illustration the same 
photograph that appears in the 


national advertisement. 


YESTERDAY’S experience can have special 
value for you if it can be used TODAY to 
help build a plan that will successfully meet 
TOMORROW'S competition. 


EDWARD McSWEENEY ASSOCIATES 
Marketing Evaluation and Planning 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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4. Suggestions for the display of 
the dresses. These are generally 
planned for department use, but are 
readily adaptable for store windows. 

5. Information for the salespeople. 
Since basement salespeople are, like 
their sisters upstairs, hungry for in. 
formation about the merchandise they 
sell, Valincot includes in its Kit a 
mimeographed bulletin that gives the 
selling points to emphasize in present- 
ing the promotional dress to cus- 
tomers. It also includes selling infor- 
mation on the entire Valincot line, so 
that each promotion serves as a re- 
fresher course for the salespeople. 

After each of these promotions, the 
promotional dress becomes a regular 
part of the line. This avoids any ne- 
cessity for clearance mark-downs, and 
keeps the line consistently fresh. 
Another number, which may have been 
been in the line for some time, is 
dropped to keep the total number of 
dresses in the line from expanding. 

I. Schneierson & Sons makes popu- 
lar-price Loomcraft slips. Although 
this firm also sells through selected 
wholesalers who sell neighborhood 
stores in the cities and down-town 
stores in the small towns, the bulk of 
Schneierson’s business is with the 
basements of the major department 
stores. Accordingly, Schneierson’s pro- 
motional planning is aimed squarely 
at those basements. 


Promotion Calendar 


Seven major slip promotions are 
planned during the year, based on im- 
portant events in the retail calendar: 

1. There is a January promotion 
of cotton slips. This is organized be- 
cause most retailers like to include 
cotton slips in January White Sales. 

2. There is an Easter promotion, 
featuring new style elements in 
Schneierson’s Loomcraft Slips. 

3. There is a Mother's Day pro- 
motion in May, when slips for gift 
purposes are emphasized. 

4. National Cotton Week in May 
calls for special promotional material 
for stores that want to put extra em- 
phasis on cotton slips. 

5. The Back-to-School promotion of 
children’s merchandise each August 
brings up a promotion of girls’ slips. 

6. For the fall style openings, 
Loomcraft slips are promoted with 
emphasis on special numbers such as 
taffetas and darker colors. 

7. Christmas produces another im- 
portant promotional opportunity, when 
the gift possibilities are stressed. 

For each of these timely promo- 
tional opportunities, Schneierson pro- 
vides just about all the devices a base- 
ment can use. Included are window 
display ideas, counter cards, advertts- 
ing mats and other material. 
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Demonstrate 

your product 

to MILLIONS! 
~- 


WiTH 


Minute Movies 


IN 10,627 THEATERS! 


To advertisers who cry: “If we could only MINUTE MOVIES reach an undistracted 
demonstrate the features of our product on audience, in darkened theatres where ail 
a mass basis, our selling problems would _attention is focused on a huge screen. They 
be no more!”—here is a tested, proved solu- can be purchased on a pattern that matches 
tion. Through the medium of advertising your distribution. They are sold at a 
motion pictures—now available on regular reasonable standard rate per thousand 
schedules in approximately 11,000 of the attendance. 


18,000 motion picture theatres in the forty- Leading national advertisers, who appre- 


eight states — you can obtain millions of ciate the value of extensive demonstrations, 


low-cost demonstrations. are now booking MINUTE MOVIES through 

These MINUTE MOVIES combine color, this organization which has handled 
motion and sound to create a dramatic, living all phases of the operation for many 
presentation of your sales story. In one min- years. For case histories, rates, and full 
ute they pack an amazing amount of selling information on MINUTE MOVIES, tele- 


that reaches the eyes and ears simultaneously! phone or write today. 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES - 
2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 * 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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This promotional planning is 
further supported by Schneierson’s 
fifty-fifty advertising agreements with 
retailers. These are entered into on a 
carefully controlled basis. They specify 
the use of the Loomcraft trade name 
and other details that will assure ade- 
quate display of what the firm regards 
as important promotional require- 
ments. These fifty-fifty agreements are 
usually limited to 5% of each store's 
purchases. 

In addition, Loomcraft puts special 
emphasis on interior display. Special 
display cabinets and tables are pro- 
vided that are very popular with base- 
ments and with the small stores that 
buy through wholesalers. 

Fruit of the Loom is another or- 
ganization that distributes the bulk of 
its products through basement stores, 
and that puts a great deal of emphasis 
on display. In the Fruit of the Loom 
family of products are more than a 
hundred items of cotton and rayon, 
manufactured under license from Fruit 
of the Loom, Inc. A few of these, such 
as sheets, are not basement items be- 
cause of the price lines into which 
they fall, but most of the items in the 
Fruit of the Loom group are very 
definitely basement merchandise. 
That’s why Fruit of the Loom is 


particularly worthy of study by any 
manufacturer of products that fit into 
more than one department in the 
average basement store. There’s hardly 
a department that doesn’t carry at least 
one Fruit of the Loom item. 

Today Fruit of the Loom’s promo- 
tion is based on national advertising 
of the Fruit of the Loom label, and 
on very gorgeous displays for interior 
and window use. These displays are so 
beautiful that they are certain to be 
a bright spot and center of attention 
in any basement store. They emphasize 
the importance of this phase of pro- 
motion in working with basements. 


Broadside Promotion 

A few years ago Fruit of the Loom 
included still another idea in its bag 
of promotional tricks. This idea was 
the Broadside Promotion, and it met 
with such an enthusiastic reception 
from some of the country’s best base- 
ment stores that we are going to de- 
scribe it here even though it is not 
currently in use. It represents the kind 
of promotional thinking that holds 
great promise to any manufacturer 
who recognizes the full importance to 
him of basement distribution and of 
most basement’s aggressive promotion- 
al policies. 


Fruit of the Loom had as its ob- 
jective at that time the widest possib|« 
circulation of the Fruit of the Loom 
label in full color. The Broadside Pro- 
motion accomplished this objective, 
and at the same time tied it in with a 
merchandising event that became big 
news in the stores that promoted it. 
Here’s how it worked: 

A four-page, newspaper size broad- 
side was planned, with the front page 
devoted to the four-color reproduc. 
tion of the Fruit of the Loom label 
and an institutional message about 
Fruit of the Loom products. The re- 
maining three pages featured specific 
items made by licensed Fruit of the 
Loom manufacturers. The material for 
these pages was prepared in the form 
of interchangeable sections, so that 
each basement store that agreed to take 
the promotion could choose the Fruit 
of the Loom items it wanted to fea- 
ture. The store could, for example, 
devote a half page or a full page 
in the broadside to Fruit of the Loom 
dresses, a half page to Fruit of the 
Loom shirts, a quarter page to Fruit 
of the Loom aprons, and so on. 

The broadsides, when delivered, 


featured the store's own logotype 
across the top of the front page, were 
in effect merchandised to order, and 


a MUST for efficient ORGANIZATION OPERATION! 


GENUINE PIGSKIN 
RINGBINDERS 


For Immediate Delivery Fine, 
Pre-War Quality Ring Binders. 


@ Top Grain Quality Genuine Pigskin with an 
embossed finish. Turned edge construction 


for extra wear. Black or brown. 


@ Extra large size: 14%” x 11” closed...so 
that your inserted sheets can carry indexes. 


@ All-around Zipper closing. 


@ Beautifully finished, pre-war quality 
booster metal in fine nickel finish. 

@ Disappearing handles which slide into case 
so that portfolio may be carried under 


your arm. 


@ Expanding pockets for extra capacity plus 


special inside zipper pocket. 


@ | capacity rings to hold standard punched 


11” x 8%” sheets. 


@ Identification card holder plus = to carry 


pen or pencil. 


(Where merchandise is not ~ 
purchased for resale, add 
20% Federal Excise Tax.) 
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looked like something the store itself 
might have prepared for its own use 
except that their appearance was better 
than that of anything the store might 
be able to do locally. 

The broadsides were used as the 
key to an entire promotion. They were 
offered to one store in each city, as 
many as the store required, at no 
charge. The store had to agree to pay 
the cost of distributing them to its cus- 
tomers. In a few cities the stores used 
them as a special section in the local 
newspaper. The store also had to agree 
to advertise the event in its own news- 
paper advertising, and to feature Fruit 
of the Loom products in its windows. 

Remember that these Broadside Pro- 
motions were staged at a time when 
stores were not so prone as now to 
feature national brand names in their 
advertising. In spite of that, such key 
basement stores as Famous-Barr, St. 
Louis; The May Co., Cleveland, and 
The Broadway, Los Angeles, signed 
agreements like this: 


AGREEMENT 


Fruit of the Loom Mills, Inc. 

40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 

This will constitute the Agreement under 

which we will participate in the nationwide 

Fruit of the Loom Promotion for Spring 

The following terms and conditions are to 

be observed: 

1. You agree to furnish us, without cost to 
er re thousand newspaper-size 
broadsides which will feature Fruit of 
the Loom Products exclusively. 

The first page, in four colors, is to be 
devoted to institutional copy and to carry 
our store imprint as indicated on proof 
herewith. 

The following three pages will feature, 
in two colors, our Fruit of the Loom 
Products in the size mats indicated and 
at the prices we specify. Our store im- 
print will also appear at the top of each 
page. 

We agree to purchase these items in the 
quantities indicated, and to place con- 
firmed orders with the licensed manufac- 
turers no later than April 1st: 


(Size of 
Mats to (Retail (Quantity 
(Item) Total3 Price wewill 


Should your licensed manufacturers not 
receive our confirmed orders for the 
above merchandise in the specified quan- 
tities by April 1st, you have the option 
of cancelling this agreement in its en- 
tirety and of proceeding with another 
store in this city. 
. The broadsides are to be shipped to us, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, folded in regulation 
newspaper manner, no later than....... 
_. PENA 
3. You are to furnish us with all available 
window and interior display panels, 
trims, cards and other material at no cost 
to us beyond transportation. 


N 


We will use this material during thi 
NE hits cote au RR Pe 
and then reship it, collect, to whatever 
designation you specify. 


4.In consideration of all the above, w 
agree to devote a minimum of ..... 
pages of advertising, in our favored 
newspaper, to Fruit of the Loom Prod 
ucts during the week of the promotion 


5. We agree to devote prominent street 
windows to the various Fruit of th« 
Loom Products which are to be featured 
in the broadside, beginning with th 
opening day of the promotion. 


6. 


>) 


We agree to furnish you with three tea: 
sheets of our own newspaper advertising 
of Fruit of the Loom Products in con 
junction with this promotion, and with 
photographs of our windows. 
eer 


eee 
Accepted for 
Fruit of the Loom Mills, Inc. 
Ms suds 


Any manufacturer of a broad and 
varied line would find that a similar 
idea would get him promotional sup- 
port from basement stores far beyond 
the cost and effort involved in pro- 
ducing and organizing it. 

Before we leave the subject, we'd 
like to mention a very curious fact 
about the department store basement 
situation today. That fact is that there 
is no business paper published that is 
directed to basement merchandise 
managers and buyers. Other, much 
narrower, divisions of retailing have 
their own publications. The children’s 
wear departments have Earnshaw’s 
and Infants’ and Children’s Wear; the 
hosiery and lingerie department have 
Hosiery and Underwear Review; 
there’s even a new publication called 
Teen Age and Girls’ Wear Merchan- 
diser. But there is no publication that 
is solely for the basement. 

How long this gap in merchandis- 
ing publications will continue to exist 
is anybody’s guess. We predict that it 
won't be long—and we predict a suc- 
cessful future for the alert publisher 
who first recognizes the importance of 
the basement field and leaps into it 
with a strong, well edited publication. 
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G. FOX ano COMPANY, INC. 
Kadie Ptoncer 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY IN TWO PARTS 
(READING TIME: 45 SECONDS) 


PART I — 1935 Eleven years ago, G. Fox and 
Company, Inc., leading Connecticut department store, 
desired to develop further its trade beyond metropolitan 
Hartford; to encourage patronage throughout the rest of 
the Southern New England Market. Hopefully and as an 


experiment, “The Morning Watch” program was sponsored 


over WTIC. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


SALES IN 

PART II — 1946 Each year since 1935, G. Fox and Southern Neu England 
Company has served an increasing number of “out-of-town” customers 
until now a substantial part of the store’s volume comes from just the The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
localities it sought to reach. Today “The Morning Watch” (named a Affiliated with NBC 
top public service program in its area by BILLBOARD’s Annual 
Radio Editors Poll), G. Fox & Company, Inc. and Station WTIC are 
all famous Connecticut institutions. 

® This story of direct, traceable sales is not only a tribute to a high 
calibre store and a top program, but another indication of WTIC’s 
dominant influence in the prosperous Southern New England Market. 
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and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 


How to Pull a Cork: Vintners Get 
Physicists’ Verdict on Corkscrews 


To cure “bottle openers’ frustrationitis,” the scientists who have 


been studying opener tools for Wine Institute of America recom- 


mend “strong leverage devices giving a straight, non-turning pull.” 


HE best selling job imaginable 
on a oper of lee quality 
may be nullified if the con- 

sumer must struggle to get the 
contents out of the container. To pre- 
sent the thirsty or the hungry cus- 
tomer with a puzzle, an intelligence 
test, or a trial of strength in the shape 
of closures is neither tactful nor good 
salesmanship. Manufacturers of goods 
in food and beverage fields in par- 
ticular began to realize this some years 
ago, and we have seen some improve- 
ments in containers and closures as a 
result. 

The wine industry* is one of the 
latest to catch up with the fact that 
containers for household use—in this 
case corked bottles—are no longer 
opened primarily by experienced servi- 
tors, but more likely than not, by the 
tender hands of the housewife herself. 
And so far as that goes, strong men 
have been known to have difficulty 
with wine corks. And it may not be 
the fault of the cork or the person 
pulling it. Between the two comes a 
corkscrew. There are more than 57 
varieties of these screwy little gadgets, 
most of them indifferently effective on 
a well corked bottle. 

This being the case, there are many 
chances of the novice drawing the 


wrong corkscrew and not drawing the 
cork. The old wine bibber has prob- 
ably long since equipped himself with 
a cherished corkscrew that (almost) 
invariably does the trick and that goes 
with him everywhere. But he is sold 
anyway. What the wine industry is 
interested in right now, and will be 
for years to come in America, is the 
man or woman who has rarely drawn 
a cork—particularly the woman. If the 
wine makers and sellers have their 
way, women are going to buy a lot 
more of the wine consumed in the 
future than they ever have in the past. 

To help the new wine drinker (and 
the old ones, too) cope with this 
bottle-opening problem, the Wine In- 
stitute hired the physicist, Dr. Leonard 
B. Loeb of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to test 23 kinds of corkscrews, 
The idea was to find out which cork- 
screw “would most successfully, with- 
out fail, remove long commercial corks 
tightly sealed in wine bottles—and to 
learn the reasons, if possible.” 

Dr. Loeb’s findings are set forth in 
a 30-page report just issued by H. A. 
Caddow, secretary-manager of the 
Wine Institute, San Francisco. The 
report, which is available from the 
Wine Institute, concludes: 

“Best results were obtained with a 


course began. 


Wine Study Course Enrollments Up 


People who sell wine are now enrolling in the Wine Institute's Wine Study 
Course* at the rate of more than 2,000 a month, with retail sales personnel 
leading the wholesale field in the desire for knowledge of wines. Total registra- 
tion now is up to 37,428 in the three-year period since the correspondence 


Wine Institute, San Francisco, says the 2,000-mark in monthly enrollments 
was crossed in March with 2,385; April had 2,134 registrations. The big in- 
crease was mainly in retail store personnel and the Institute considers that “the 
accelerated rate of registration in recent months is due to the growing acceptance 
by employers of the Wine Study Course as a basic educational medium for new 
personnel.” Many companies have adopted it as a training “must.” 


Of the total enrollment, 17,342, or 46.3%, is composed of retail store per- 
sonnel, Next comes the wholesale field with 11,807, or 31.5%. Hotels, clubs 
and restaurants account for 4,406, or 11.8%, and the remainder is distributed 


among writers on wine, advertising agency personnel, food editors and others. 
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THE WiNnNAH: To determine which cork- 
screw is best, 23 were tested. W-4, above. 
is able to pull the most stubborn cork. 


round-wire worm 0.119 inches thick 
and of good length, bent in uniform 
spirals with an over-all diameter of 
0.354 inches, a uniform distance of 
0.40 inches between the centers of its 
threads, and a rather sharp and well- 
tapered point located near the out- 
side edge of the worm. This does not 
imply, of course, that no better cork- 
screw can be developed.” The report 
suggests that there should be a lever- 
age device on any wine bottle cork- 
screw, and that any corkscrew worm 
should be thoroughly tested before 
being put inot production. ‘For house- 
hold use,” according to the report, 
“leverage devices giving a straight, 
non-turning pull — preferably of 
double-screw or other type not requir- 
ing experience for use—are recom- 
mended. Corkscrews made for use in 
restaurants should also have devices 
with this type of pull—probably boot- 
levers if the corkscrews are to be car- 
ried about in employes’ pockets.” 

To stamp out the disease of ‘‘bottle- 
openers’ frustrationitis,”” Dr. Loeb’s 
report recommends that every cork- 
screw be capable of pulling out the 
most difficult cork it may ever en- 
counter. This means that the worms 
and shanks must be strong enough to 
resist bending, breaking or losing 
alignment in difficult corks. 

It upsets wine-lover’s tradition, but 
Dr. Loeb found that the cork comes 
out easier if the corkscrew goes all the 
way through the cork. “With a cork. 
screw-point of proper shape and posi 
tion, penetration does not result in 
projecting cork dust into the bottle, 
the report states. 


*See Wine Makers Offer Correspondenc« 
Course in Wine Lore & Salesmanship, SM. 
March 15, 1943, page 60. 
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A.F.A. Convention 
OK’s Big Campaign 
To “Sell” Advertising 


Federation working through its city clubs will ask 
all media and advertisers to broadcast new theme: 
Security” — Allan T. 


Preyer elected chairman at Milwaukee meeting. 


“Advertising Makes Job 


DVERTISING must do a tre- 
mendous job of selling itself 
to America... hard... 
starting right now. A big 

campaign plan to do it was adopted 
by the Advertising Federation of 
America in Milwaukee May 28. This 
was the outstanding act of the Feder- 
ation’s three-day convention, attended 
by 800—of whom more than 100 were 
women. The delegates listened to many 
national business leaders critically dis- 
cuss advertising’s task; they studied 
broad techniques in special sessions 
and elected as the Federation’s chair- 
man for 1946-47 Allan T. Preyer, 
head of the New York City advertising 
agency, Morse International, Inc. 

Said Chairman Preyer to SM at the 
conclusion of the convention: ‘It may 
sound buckeye, but I tell you I never 
saw a big group of advertising leaders 
display such a spirit of sincere de- 
votion to the serious job they confront 
as these people developed right here 
these last three days. I believe they’re 
going home, to do a lot of mighty 
constructive things that will help ad- 
Vertising prove its power as a sound 
force for the good of America. So I 
believe advertising is going to with- 
stand all these current assaults from 
Ctacxpots, ‘isms’ and so-called ‘con- 
sumer movements.’ ” 
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The Federation’s new campaign to 
advertise advertising will be one of 
the main weapons of defense. The 
tone, of course, will not be ‘‘defensive.”’ 
Instead, the theme will be job security. 
The oft-repeated slogan will be: “Ad- 
vertising, by selling more goods to 
more people, makes more jobs for 
everyone, and thus makes your own 
job more secure.’” This theme, ap- 
proved by the Federation for its truth, 
constructiveness, and good, personal- 
interest, selling quality to all levels of 
people, rouses none of the old argu- 
ments about “who pays the cost of 
advertising ?’’ and so on. 

The Federation is about ready to 
supply copy, mats and plates to mag- 
azines, newspapers, radio stations, and 
outdoor advertising companies which 
they will be asked to present to the 
public. Local advertisers will receive 
many kinds of materials for use in 
their own newspaper space, in their 
windows and stores, and as envelope 
stuffers. It is to be a continuing cam- 
paign to sell the virtues of advertising 
to America in every possible way. The 
Federation finances production. Its 
local clubs are the front line outfits 
which enlist support everywhere. 

For more than a year a committee 
has been working up the campaign. 
Chairman is Ralph Smith, executive 


“TrutH” Torcu: Elon G. Borton, AFA 
president, left,,and Joe M. Dawson re- 
tiring chairman watch real flame that 
burned daily as advertising’s symbol 
at the recent Milwaukee convention. 


vice-president of Duane Jones Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
Members are Helen Cornelius, Helen 
Cornelius, Inc., New York; Robert 
Gibson, advertising manager, General 
Electric Plastics Division, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Weston Hill, Hill Advertising 
Co., New York; Art Stein, Newsweek, 
New York; Eugene Thomas, WOR, 
New York. 

“A Federation campaign more lim- 
ited in scope was used before the war 
by 300 om stations and 3,000 news- 
papers annually. I believe this one will 
get many times that much distribu- 
tion,” said Elon G. Borton, AFA presi- 
dent who was elected in 1945 for three 
years. Mr. Borton, in his annual re- 
port, said, ‘Individual membership in 
the Federation has increased 60% 
during the year to nearly 1,000, that 
clubs everywhere have turned their war 
activities committees into public ac- 
tivities committees and that hereafter 
all projects of the Advertising Council 
(outgrowth of the War Advertising 
Council) requiring local promotion 
will be funneled to local clubs through 
the Federation.” 
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From May 26 to May 29, conven- 
tioneers heard some noteworthy opin- 
ions about advertising. Charles E. 
Murphy, AFA general counsel called 
it a “beacon of peace.” Since Amer- 
ican advertising already has sold 
American products into every corner 
of the world, in spite of language bar- 
riers and unfamiliar novelties of 
media, he thinks it can sell America’s 
peaceful, friendly intentions to peoples 
everywhere. He suggested that this be 
done by our Government — where 
diplomatic restrictions permit. 

“You're not just advertising men; 
you're job makers,” declared Arthur 
H. Motley, president of Parade. “And 
let’s not just rely on plans to make 
jobs and produce goods in this coun- 
try. Let's produce! But even after 
we've got into production, all these 
goods have got to be sold—by adver- 
tising and by 10,000,000 salesmen. To 
do that, you've got to make people 
want things. Advertising can do it. 


Improve Advertising Job 


But how are we doing up to now? 
Damn badly! Advertising and selling 
have got to make the same great ad- 
vances that production made during 
the war. Is there a better way to do 
what you're doing? Find out. Don’t 
be satisfied with your present ways 
just because nobody is kicking. Jm- 
prove. And you'd better do it right 
now, because the seller's market is 
over, whether you realize it or not.” 

Robert E. Freer, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner, standing near a 15-foot sym- 
bolic arm-and-flaming-torch labelled 
“Truth”—who “modestly hoped” he 
might say something that would record 
him as ‘the Freer that made Milwau- 
kee famous’’—was deeply serious when 
he congratulated AFA for its tireless 
efforts to make truth the keystone of 
advertising. He said the Federation 
can be more effective in stopping de- 
ception in advertising than any Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The great wartime services of ad- 
vertising directed by the War Adver- 
tising Council—and the public services 
it is performing today through The 
Advertising Council, Inc.—were re- 
viewed by Theodore S. Repplier, presi- 
dent of the Council. He said the mag- 
nificent results it achieved proved that 
“if you cast your bread upon the 
waters, it will come back to you but- 
tered—and not with oleomargarine.” 
The recent formation of the Council’s 
Public Advisory Committee of top- 
level men and women from various 
elements of American life will do 
much to increase the stature of ad- 
vertising. 

In a thoughtful speech condemning 
Government interference with business 
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and regretting the pulling-and-hauling 
that has resulted among American 
factions as well as between Americans 
and foreign peoples, Miss Adelaide 
Enright, president of Old Fashioned 
Millers, St. Paul, Minn., strongly 
urged support for the Department of 
State’s overseas information program. 
She, too, advocated advertising to sell 
America’s peaceful intentions to the 
world. 

Leo Nejelski, a New York business 
management counsel, told the conven- 
tion that advertising should make an 
“astringent, critical self-analysis’” be- 
cause he thinks it doesn’t know enough 
about its actual effect upon people’s 
buying and selling. Only when it 


ALLAN T. Preyer . . . elected chair- 
man of the Federation for 1946-47. 


learns how to measure its results more 
exactly—and only then—can it assure 
its own future. 

A planned surprise that fizzled 
ee a major banquet speech by 
Oscar L. Chapman, Undersecretary of 
the Interior. His well-fed, dozing audi- 
ence was respectful through his talk 
about the glories of outdoor America, 
little knowing that he momentarily 
expected a flash from Secretary Krug 
to announce the end of the coal strike. 
That message didn’t arrive. The strike 
didn’t end on time. 

“You in advertising and I in the 
Department of Labor have a problem 
in common,” Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach told the convention. 
“You are in the business of develop- 
ing new markets and mass consump- 
tion of products. If, together, we can 
protect the welfare of wage earners, 
they will purchase the goods they pro- 
duce.” 

Gardner Cowles, president of the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune Co., 
recently back from Europe, painted a 
gloomy picture of international rela- 
tions centering in hungry, devastated 
Germany . . . down to 9% of its own 
necessary production, torn into Russian, 
French, English, and United States 
sectors, with no chance of rebuilding. 


He strongly believes in letting an un 
armed Germany become a self support 
ing state again as the only way to pre 
vent worldwide revolution. 

The importance of business pape: 
advertising was strongly boosted in 
one of the technical sessions. A. Mac 
scher, Jr. of Oakleigh R. French and 
Associates, a St. Louis agency, said 
“the trade paper dollar is the most 
important dollar any company spends 
because it centers on buyers with least 
waste.”” He condemned agencies that 
do not work hard on it, regardless of 
low page rates, saying the time has 
come for it to sell harder. By doing 
that, it will automatically increase in- 
dustrial advertising budgets. 

“Industrial, merchandising, profes- 
sional and institutional magazines are 
work papers,” said Chairman Kingsley 
L. Rice of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. ‘They are specific. They help spe- 
cific job functions. They are strength- 
ening their services to their fields all 
the time by better research, by close 
contact with and service to Govern- 
ment, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and the various advertiser 
and agency associations. Even mechan- 
ically they are increasing their value to 
advertisers by better uses of color, by 
improved production _ techniques. 

The Federation’s “Advertising Club 
Achievement Award” for cities over 
300,000 went to the Milwaukee club, 
Russ Rennie, president, for the third 
successive year; for cities under 300,- 
000, Birmingham, Ala.; for women’s 
clubs, the Advertising Women of New 
York. 


New Officers 


At the annual election Chairman 
Preyer succeeded Joe M. Dawson of 
the Geyer, Cornell & Newell agency, 
New York City. New and reelected 
directors are Mr. Dawson; Paul H. 
Garrett, New York City; John H. 
Platt, Chicago; George S. McMillan, 
New York City; Fairfax M. Cone, 
Chicago; Graham Patterson, Phila- 
delphia; Robert Copeland, Detroit; 
Charles Allen, Waterbury; Palmer 
Hoyt, Denver. Robert S. Peare, Sche- 
nectady, continues as treasurer. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coit (Bj) Kidd, Phila- 
delphia, is secretary. (She was given 
the grand award in the annual Jo- 
sephine Snapp competition for 
women. ) 

Four vice-presidents are: Lewis D. 
Young, Indianapolis Times, chairman; 
J. Rex Huguley, Oklahoma Paper ©o. 
and Karl T. Finn, Cincinnati Times- 
Star, vice-chairmen of AFA’s Council 
on Men’s Advertising Clubs; Mrs. 
Prudence Allured, Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, chairman of the Council on 
Women’s Advertising Clubs. 
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onored 


Since July 4, 1900, when “Hearst’s American” first 
appeared on the newsstands... fledgling in the newspaper 
world, it has been accorded the warmest possible reception 
and the highest measure of support by the readers it serves. 

It is important for advertisers who must consider local 
support as a vital element to the success of their sales efforts 
to know that there was... 

a record attendance of more than 175,000 paid 
admissions at the Herald-American’s Sports and Travel 
Show, March 15-23, 1946; 

more than 75,000 spectators who braved a torrent of rain 
to see the “I Am An American” day program, May 19, 1946; 

a million or more Chicagoans who have responded 
with participation, letters, calls and visits to its many services 
and features in 1945. 

This record is concrete proof of the fact that in Chicago 
the Herald-American is indeed— home honored. 


CHICAGO 
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EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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Promotion 


Producers Plus Consumers 


The United States News aims to 
prove, via a special promotion piece 
gotten up to celebrate the magazine’s 
30th anniversary, that the men who 
are its subscribers are Jekylls and 
Hydes. By day, says News, they are 
producers. Come sundown they change 
into consumers. Not just run-of-mill 
consumers, the study indicates, but 
class consumers. The booklet, called, 
“Key to Two Markets,” points up to 


advertisers the advantage of offering 
products to such an audience. Write 
Daniel W. Ashley, vice-president, The 
United States News, R.C.A. Building, 
New York City, for your copy. 


K & Y—A New Service 


To introduce its new business—pro- 
moting visual service to industry and 
business—Kottcamp and Young, a 
Chicago fledgling, has an informative 


and readable booklet which it calls, ° 


“Lazy Writer Ducks Assignment .. .” 
The lazy writer referred to takes the 
round-table letter system for explain- 


St. Paul Covers Half 


the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Looking for sales? You will find that the size 


and importance of the St. Paul market looms up 
as big as this buxom woman. 


Nearly 800,000 population with more than 
$1,000,000,000 effective annual buying income 


makes St. Paul-Minneapolis the 9th largest mar- 


ket in the 


United States.* 


The St. Paul half is covered only by the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press with 163,387 combined 
city zone circulation. No other daily newspaper 
has even as much as 10°, coverage of St. Paul 


families. 


* From U.S.1940 census 
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ing the aims and purposes of K & Y. 
Included is a brief, but thorough, 
description of the organization’s serv- 
ices, a bit of biography on its founders, 
something of the cost of service, etc, 
You may have a copy by writing to 
them at 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Il. 


Who Farms? 


National Union Farmer, 3501 East 
46th Avenue, Denver 16, Colo., feels 
that because of its close personal con- 
tact with its subscribers through local 
representatives in almost every section 
of the country it has obtained a more 
accurate survey than is obtainable 
through the usual methods. The sur- 
vey—a market study of the family type 
farmers of America—has just been 
completed and is offered to advertisers. 
The study covers such items as farm 
ownership, land value, equipment 
value, etc. 


The Foreign Market 


“Selling to Industrial Buyers Over- 
seas,” a booklet prepared by American 
Exporter-Industrial and El Exportador 
Americano — Industrial, presents a 
broad picture of foreign markets as 
seen through the eyes of the two pub- 
lications. Included is pertinent infor- 
mation on the function, market cover- 
age, circulation, content, and advertis- 
ing of the magazines. Request a copy 
from’ American Exporter-Industrial, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat... 


to The Bureau of Advertising, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 17, 
for its latest continuing study of news- 
paper advertisements, called, “How 
Important Are the Ads to Newspaper 
Readers?” . . . to Thompson and As- 
sociates, Inc., for their new Prizes 
book—wrapped in a six-sheet promo- 
tion it promises sales executives that 
Thompson offers the best prizes which 
money can buy and assures delivery. 
If you're planning a contest and need 
a supplier investigate by writing for 
a copy—165 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. . . . to Ross Coles & 
Co., Inc., Chicago, for its neat booklet 
explaining the organization's stock-in- 
trade—a complete premium merchan- 
dising service for agencies, sales ex- 
ecutives, premium buyers. . . . to Co/- 
lier’s for its careful and authoritative 
booklet which contains the results of a 
national survey in re: the savings 
habits of its male readers. Among the 
surprising results: 93% of Collier's 
readers own insurance, 80% of them 
took out their first policy before the 
age of 26. The magazine will supply 
you with a copy. 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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\n American Moon is captured by Editor J. Frank 
Beaman (inset) in new travel and play magazine. 


Holiday Cashes 
Dreams for Dollars 


T HREE days after tomorrow—June 
19—the fifth issue of Holiday 
will hit the newsstands and the mails, 
and will be sold across the land. Big, 
slick and bright as fireworks, The 
Curtis Publishing Company's new 
recreation and travel magazine reaches 
a time when its value to reader and 
merchant may partially be appraised. 

Circulation of Holiday during its 
first three months exceeded the original 
announcement by one-third. The aver- 
age net-paid for these issues was well 
over 400,000 copies. Subscriptions of 
180,000 were 70% above pre-publica- 
tion estimates. To test Holiday's com- 
picte national coverage, the Research 
Department of Curtis obtained a break- 
down of the circulation by states which 
10ws a very close correlation percent- 
sewise to the buying power of the 
Nation when compared with standard 
indices. Though still in its infancy, 
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Holiday has already formed a market- 
wise circulation distribution pattern. 

The limitation of circulation figures 
and of unsolicited letters, as keys to 
reader acceptance, however, was rec- 
ognized. “It was decided, therefore,” 
states Donald M. Hobart, manager of 
research, “to conduct a Holiday Accept- 
ance Survey among subscribers in a 
reasonably typical American city, in 
order to gauge the public’s reaction 
according to standard research tech- 
nique. The survey was conducted dur- 
ing May in Buffalo, N. Y., by means 
of telephone interviews with actual 
subscribers who had read one or more 
of the first three issues. Of these sub- 
scribers, 83% said their reactions to 
Holiday had been definitely favorable 
and 90% said they liked the general 
appearance of the magazine. 

“We look upon readers’ letters and 
this acceptance survey not as an un- 


ualified readers’ stamp of approval,” 
Mr. Hobart points out, ‘‘but merely as 
a gratifying indication that the public 
wants a Holiday and that we are on 
the right track in furnishing one. 
There is no danger of a sense of com- 
placency setting in for we shall con- 
tinue to study reader reactions to 
Holiday. 

“We have developed a plan of con- 
tinuing editorial research among read- 
ers of Holiday in the homes of sub- 
scribers and newsstand purchasers. 
These surveys, which are being made 
on every issue, follow our usual meth- 
ods of going through the book with 
readers, item by item, and checking 
those items seen, read part, and read 
most. The results of the survey are 
for the guidance of the editor only.” 


Advertisers Praise Returns 

The Curtis Publishing Co. is not 
displeased with the advertising results. 
Several advertisers in the first issue 
spontaneously wrote of the unprece- 
dented returns they were receiving in 
response to their Holiday insertions. 
Significant among these successes is the 
experience of the state of Tennessee 
with its quarter page advertisement 
offering a free descriptive booklet on 
its scenic wonders. Over 7,050 requests 
were received for the booklet. The 
Research Department ascertained that 
the responses had come from all 48 
states and the District of Columbia, 
that 46% of the inquiries came from 
men and 54% from women, that 
54% lived in cities of 25,000 or more 
population, 44% lived in cities under 
25,000, and 2% were in the military 
services. Holiday, the Research Depart- 
ment could report, was reaching and 
selling both men and women in all 
parts of the Nation in all population 
groups. 

The Tennessee advertisement is but 
one among dozens of such reactions to 
Holiday paid space. In the bouquet 
file of Henry W. Wiley, the maga- 
zine’s manager, are scores of letters 
with such phrases as: ‘12,832 re- 
sponses from our April ad,” “Lowest 
cost per inquiry ever experienced,” 
“Several times more inquiries than 
from any other magazine.” A motor 
courts association received 8,635 re- 
sponses to its advertisement and one 
of the executives wrote to Mr. Wiley 
saying that never in 17 years experi- 
ence had he seen the like. 

Concerning the constantly increasing 
demand for advertising space in later 
issues Mr. Wiley says that without the 
additional paper due in September, 
Holiday's advertising pages would now 
be sold out for 1946. 

In its comparatively early success 
Holiday may seem to have sprung full 
panoplied from a font in Indepen- 
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When You Want a shipment to go the tastest way, the word 


“rush” is not enough. Specify “Air Express” and be sure. 


Phone For Pick-Up as soon as package is ready. Special deliv- 
ery at other end often means same-day delivery between many 


airport towns and cities as far as 1,000 miles apart. 


Air Express goes everywhere. In addition to 375 airport 


towns and cities, it goes by rapid air- 
rail schedules to 23,000 other com- 
munities in this country. Service 
direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in the world’s best 
planes, giving the world’s best 
service. 


Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule on Air Express. It contains illumi- 
nating facts to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Or ask for it 


at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 


sANK | 2 lbs. | 5 tbs. | 25 tbs.| 40 ths. soles 5 
149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.23| 3.07 
349 | 1.02] 1.18] 230] 368] 921 
sa9 | 1.07] 142| 384| 614] 15.35 
yoa9 | 1.17] 1.98| 768] 1228] 30.70 
2349 | 145| 353| 1765| 2824| 7061 
pd 1.47] 3.68] 18.42] 29.47} 73.68 


INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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dence Square. Actually it had been in 
the making for more than a year. Re 
search into fields with possibilities fo; 
additional magazines indicated that th« 
end of the war would bring a new 
era with respect to travel and recre- 
ation. In the not-too-distant future one 
of America’s major economic enter 
prises would be the supplying of vaca. 
tions and recreation. During the pre 
war period—1929-1941, for exampl« 
—Department of Commerce figures 
showed that an average of over $51/, 
billion per year was spent by the con 
sumer for such recreational classifica 
tions as amusements, sporting goods 
and radio, and for pleasure transpor 
tation. During a period which included 
the greatest economic depression this 
country has ever experienced, $1 out 
of every $11 spent by the consumer 
went for having a good time. 


1942: An Idea Is Born 


The idea of Holiday had been even 
longer in the mind of its editor, J. 
Frank Beaman, who first shaped its 
destiny back in the days when a post- 
war project could be little more than 
an expression of faith. During the 
summer of 1942 while on a vacation 
in Denver Mr. Beaman decided that 
what this country needed was a good 
travel and recreation magazine as soon 
as the war was over. At this time he 
was in the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of The Curtis Publishing Co., 
having left the newspaper field in 
1938. He had been contributing ar- 
ticles to The Saturday Evening Post 
and getting ideas about the magazine 
business. 

Mr. Beaman has been reporter, edi- 
tor, press service executive, magazine 
writer, and assistant to the head of one 
of the world’s largest publishers. The 
most significant things in his career 
are not only the posts he has held, but 
where he has held them. All his life 
he has been playing Boswell to Mr. 
and Mrs. America as few men or 
women have had the opportunity to do. 

He began at 11 in his home town 
of Pueblo, Colo., with his own week- 
ly newspaper. It was called Sunshine 
and was printed on 5 by 8 inch paper, 
circulation about 400. Sunshine ran 
for two years till his parents, insisting 
he spend a little more time studying, 
wrote finis, but only temporarily. 


Later he resumed his newspaper 
career. He worked on The San Fran- 
cisco News, was a United Press ex- 
ecutive in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, and New 
York. He served on The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and, previous to joining 
Curtis, The Philadelphia Record. His 
assignments have run the whole gamut 
of newspaper work—city editor, news 
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“Gentlemen,” said Fulton in his remarkably clear and sharp voice, “You need not be uneasy; you 


Tue YEAR WAS 1773. Indian war- 
fare raged along the disputed western 
boundary of Pennsylvania... But in 
a peaceful little farmhouse, near Lan- 
caster, Mary Fulton was teaching her 
son, Robert, to read. 


The boy’s father had died when 
Bob was three. Beside himself there 
were four other children for his 
widowed mother to support. She was 
so desperately poor that she couldn’t 
afford to send Bob to school. 


But she was determined that he was 
going to have an education. She knew 
that no matter what happened to him 
later, if she could show him how reading 
opens the door to knowledge, he couldn’t 
fail to succeed! 

i 7 
The boy was quick to understand. Ideas 
picked up in his reading suggested other 
ideas. School, when he finally got there, 
didn’t interest him very much... His head, 
he said, “‘was so full of original notions.” 
Some of these “‘notions’’ concerned mys- 
terious experiments he made with mer- 
cury and which earned him the name of 
“Quicksilver Bob”. . . At night he read— 
mathematics and chernistry. And at 17 
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there was an end to Bob’s schooling—he 
went to Philadelphia to earn a living. 

But there was no end to Bob’s reading! 
In order to read more widely, he ended by 
teaching himself French, Italian and 
German... 


Finally, in 1807, he built what New 
York laughed at as “Fulton’s Folly,”’ but 
what the world remembers as the Clermont 
—first practical, passenger-carrying steam- 
boat ever built! 


READING—Clue to Ideas 


It is a curious fact, but one worth remember- 
ing, that throughout his life Robert Fulton 
spelled money with a small ‘“‘m” but Ideas 
with a capital “I”. Reading to him, as to most 
of the world’s great in science, business and 
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shall be in Albany before twelve o’clock tomorrow!” 


Because Quicksilver Bob’ Could READ 
GREAT LINERS Goss the Seas 


art, was a clue to Ideas—a method for acquir- 
ing knowledge-that-lasts. For it is the impres- 
sion value of what one sees that registers indelibly 
and is never forgotten. 


Reading in scope and abundance that would 
have delighted Robert Fulton is provided in 
word and picture week after week in The 
American W eekly. Here 8,000,000 men, women 
and children discover the latest Ideas in sci- 
ence, art and medicine... the unusual and the 
important about people... their hopes and 
fears ... their joys and heartbreaks . . . their 
loves, hatreds and follies. 


The American Weekly is distributed to its 
more than 8,000,000 homes through a group of 
great Sunday newspapers from Coast to Coast. 


The manufacturer who associates his product or his 
company’s name with such an influence is tying in 
with the most powerful known force in advertising. 


HE AMERICAN 


EEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorK 19, N. Y. 
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editor, sports writer, feature writer, 
and columnist. He’s equally familiar 
with the rural areas and small towns 
which were his special province as a 
United Press executive pioneering 
news service by states and regions. 
Walter D. Fuller, president of The 
Curtis Publishing Co., appointed a 
“Post-war Discussion Committee’ to 
explore possible fields of operation by 
the company. When J. Frank Beaman, 
former editor of Sunshine, and with a 
three-year old mellowing idea for a 
travel-recreation magazine, was ap- 
pointed to that committee, the birth of 
Holiday was not too surprising. Of 
course, long months of intensive re- 
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Do you have a 
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BAKING INDUSTRY? 


See Bakers Weekly's offer of 
market analysis on page 78 
this issue, SALES MANACE. 
MENT. 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 
140 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Iii. 


Personnel counsellors since 1910 


Special department for sales personnel, Affili- 
ates in al! larger cities. Emplojerg and salesmen 
invited to use our services. Inquiries invited on 
personnel and positions available. All negotia- 
tions strietly confidential. 
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search followed, experimental formats 
were analyzed, and magazine reader- 
ship and advertising potentiality were 
examined. 

Now Holiday is here, a lusty young- 
ster entering its fifth month. In the 
words of its manager, Henry W. 
Wiley, “Our aim is not a class maga- 
zine with limited circulation, but a 
quality magazine with substantial cir- 
culation.” 

In the words of its editor, J. Frank 
Beaman, ‘Holiday is dedicated to the 
pursuit of happiness. For all those who 
see ‘go’ signs on the horizon, for all 
those who seek to get more sheer liv- 
ing out of life itself, Holiday is 
created.” 

And some close readers have noted 
that Holiday is no magazine for the 
library table of those who dwell in 
ivory towers. Nearly every article, 
photograph and sketch is sharply 
spurred to drive the unwary up and 
away, be it for nostalgic or adventur- 
ous reasons. The fondly remembered 
berry patch or unknown mountain 
tarn call equally for action beginning 
with bus tickets, pullman berths, air- 
line reservations, or that new car. 


Magazines 
A new monthly Family Circle will 
replace the 14-year old weekly in Sep- 
tember, it is announced. The monthly 
magazine will be sold through Safeway 
Stores, Inc., at 5c a copy. Plans call 
for a new format with additional en- 
tertainment and more lavish use of 
color, as well as a wider variety of 
home service features. 
a. 


The Fawcett Distributing Corp. will 
distribute the forthcoming U. S. Cam- 
era publication, Travel & Camera. The 
first issue of the new magazine, a 50c 
monthly devoted to vacations, travel 
and es makes its debut on 
the newsstands this month. 

x ok 


Effective this month, Pathfinder 
Magazine, a weekly for more than 
half a century, is being published fort- 
nightly. “This is the newest in a series 
of developments,” states Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of the news maga- 
zine and of Farm Journal, “that have 
almost doubled the magazine’s circula- 
tion—from 400,000 to more than 
750,000 since last September.” 

* ok 


William J. Reilly is named promo- 
tion manager of Sport, forthcoming 
Macfadden magazine whose first issue 
print order has been increased 
to 350,000. . . . Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., names Hunter Snead sales pro- 
motion manager of True. . . . The 
American Legion Magazine names 
Mary Rice Anderson promotion man- 


ager. . Charles E. Coe becomes 
advertising manager of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. ... Helen Otis, a member of the 
Woman's Home Companion editorial 
staff for the past 24 years, is the mag- 
azine’s new service coordinator. 


Radio 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau re- 
ports that 95.2% of United States 
urban families own radios compared 
with 87.4% of rural non-farm 
(village) families and 76.2% or rural 
farm families. Massachusetts and New 
York are tied for density of urban 
radio families at 98.2%. Connecticut 
leads in density of village radio own- 
ership with 97.1%, while New Jerse; 
tops all states in the farm classification 
with 93.5% of radio ownership. 

* * & 

Four foreign countries and eight 
states in the U. S. are represented in 
the latest list of new subscribers to 
NBC’s transcribed musical program 
service, it is announced by Willis B. 
Parsons, manager of Thesaurus and 
Syndicated Sales for the NBC Radio- 
Recording Division. The foreign sta- 
tions which have contracted for the 
service are the Philippine Broadcasting 
Co., Manila, P. I.; CJRL, Kenora, On- 
tario; CKDO, Oshawa, Ontario: 
CHOK, Sarnia, Ontario; KTKN, 
Ketchikan, Alaska; and the Palestine 
Broadcasting Service, Jerusalem. 

Se 

In order to furnish its four state 
area with actual on-the-scene informa- 
tion about the starving countries of 
Europe, WLW, Cincinnati, is sending 
a party abroad to view and study con- 
ditions in the distressed countries, it is 
announced by J. D. Shouse, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of broadcasting of The 
Crosley Corp. The party of three per- 
sons—a typical midwestern farmer, a 
housewife, and a grocer—left Cincin- 
nati by plane and are on a three to six 
weeks’ tour of Poland, Greece and 
Italy. 

In deciding how best to enlist the 
support of the station’s audience in 
aiding the millions of people facing 
death by starvation, Mr. Shouse says 
that WLW officials desired to go be- 
yond the facts presented by profes- 
sional newsmen and correspondents, 
and chose three “laymen’’ representin 
the producer, distributor, and con- 
sumer of food to make a personal in- 
vestigation and report their findings 
to the people in the WLW listening 
area. 

Roy Battles, WLW’s Farm Program 
director, heads the party which is re- 
ceiving the full support and o- 
operation of the State Department, 
Department of Agriculture, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations, and UNRRA. The 
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itinerary includes Paris, Warsaw, 
Athens, Rome and London, and the 
delegation is allowed free rein in 
making its own investigation and re- 

rts. When broadcasting facilities 
are available, the party will report by 
direct broadcast to WLW listeners. 
Otherwise programs will be recorded 
on the scene with a special wire re- 
corder; the spools to be flown to Cin- 
cinnati for rebroadcast. Daily reports 
also will be sent to WLW by cable and 
broadcast within 24 hours. Upon re- 
turning to this country the party will 
make a formal report of its observa- 
tions to Washington officials in a spe- 
cial broadcast. 


% * o 


Eye-catching 24-sheet poster panels, 
plugging a “‘top personality” program 
each month, are the latest addition to 
the audience promotion campaign of 
KGO, ABC owned and operated out- 
let in San Francisco. Robert F. Laws, 
KGO promotion and publicity man- 
ager, explains that the boards are de- 
signed to build general station audi- 
ence by featuring a top program each 
month and to give KGO-ABC a point 
of outdoor identification. 


* * * 


Announced on the eve of KMBC’s 
25th anniversary was the Variety 
Showmanagement Award, ‘How To 
Run A Radio Station,’ presented to 
the Kansas City, Mo., station. In 
making its third national award to the 
station since 1939, Variety magazine 
states: “KMBC’s kingsized voice was 
more than Variety Showmanagement 
nomination. It was in effect 1946 
primer for anyone interested in how te 
run a radio station in every phase of 
radio operation. . . .” 


* * 


“Top of the Morning in Philadel- 
phia,” a six-page booklet story on 
KYW’s ‘Musical Clock” program, 
Philadelphia’s top Hooperated morn- 
ing show, is currently going out to 
time buyers, sales and agency repre- 
sentatives. 

* * * 

Bernard C. Duffy, board of gov- 
ernors chairman of The Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting, announces 
12 of the research experts who will 
serve on “a committee being formed to 
examine techniques used in program 
audience measurement, to define tech- 
nical specifications for the service 
wanted and needed by all parties, and 
to work out plans for research opera- 
tions which will provide the desired 
service.””. Those named are: George 
H. Gallup, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; 
Edward Battey, Jr., Compton Adver- 
tising, Inc.; Marion Harper, Jr., Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc.; Lawrence Deck- 
inser, The Biow Co.; Henry Brenner, 
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F. Bourne Rutn- 
RAUFF returns from 
directing Red 
Cross publicity to 
vice-presidency and 
directorship, Ruth- 


rauff & Ryan, Ine. 


Standard Brands, Inc.; C. A. Pooler, 
Benton & Bowles, Inc.; D. P. Smesler, 
The Procter & Gamble Co.; Gerald 
W. Tasker, Newell- Emmett Co.; 
Gordon Scowcroft, Lever Brothers 
Co.; Lawrence Lockley, E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Inc; F. P. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., Geyer, Cornell & Newell, 
Inc.; Thomas J. MacGowan, The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Agencies 

Dunn-Fenwick Co., Inc., the newly 
formed Los Angeles advertising agen- 
cy, announces that total appropriations 
for two new accounts, Capitol Records 
and Packard-Bell Radios, will exceed a 
million dollars. . . . Eugene I. Har- 
rington, vice-president and manager, 
and Mark Buckley, radio director, of 
the San Francisco office of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., announce jointly their 
resignations. They are opening a com- 
plete agency office in San Francisco 
and a radio and motion picture office 
in Hollywood under the firm name of 
Harrington & Buckley, Advertising. 

. Carl Lawson, former account ex- 
excutive with the Potts-Turnbull Ad- 
vertising Agency, announces the estab- 
lishment of Carl Lawson Advertising 
Co., Kansis City, Mo. . . . Raymond 
E. Nelson, vice-president in charge of 
radio and television for the Charles 
M. Storm Co., Inc., resigns to head 
his own organization, Raymond E. 
Nelson, Inc., in New York City. The 
company will offer full agency service 
with emphasis on radio and television. 

* * * 


For the past two years Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., has been holding 
talent auditions under the supervision 
of Ann Howard, casting director, and 
618 people have been auditioned as 
announcers and actors; of 253 who 
were found acceptable, only 70% 


Ray Vir Den is 
named executive 
vice-president and 
general manager of 
the Lennen & Mit- 
chell, Inc., ageney 


The on-the-spot advertiser and 
his agency should know how 
best to reach a market's buying 
power. That's why it's significant 
that: 

Of the nearly 1,000,000 lines of 
1945 general advertising placed 
direct in Buffaio, or by Western New 
York or neighboring Canadian ad- 
vertising agencies, 53.7% appeared 
in the Courier-Express. 

Whether your advertising ap- 
peals to men, or to women, or 
to both — 


Bele fpr. 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Ad Geyer 


Here's meat for space buyers... 
Highest percentage of gains over 
1939 of any city in the State was 
revealed by checks passing 
through Rockford banks during 
March. That reflects buying 
power...sure enough! 


At the Topin Dllinois 
ROCKFORD 


MORNING STAR 
REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


111,000 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


have been cast in radio shows under 
the direction of the agency. According 
to Hubbell Robinson, Jr., national 
director of radio for the agency, these 
auditions will continue and special at- 
tention will be paid to veterans 
whether they belong to the American 
Federation of Radio Artists or not. 
* * * 


Henry Soderberg joins Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., as a member of the 
International Division staff, and is now 
located in Puerto Rico as the agency’s 
representative in that territory. . . 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., announces a 
completed study by its Foreign Media 
Department of the comparative “‘space”’ 
costs of advertising via one-minute 
movies, magazines, newspapers, and 
radio in nine Latin American coun- 
tries. This agency's Argentine staff of 
75 has moved to large quarters at San 
Martin 345, Buenos Aires. Other 
McCann-Erickson Foreign Department 
news: Thomas Aitken, Jr., joins the 
department; W. B. Plummer of the 
Buenos Aires staff is assigned to 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Mario G. Let- 
tich and Elsie J. Morcom join the 
agency's staff in San Juan, P. R. 

a a 


Accounts: Holland-America Line 
to McCann-Erickson, Inc. . . . The 
Phillips and Benjamin Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., to Compton Advertising, Inc., 
for Sno-Mist, a deodorant powder. . . . 
Fleming-Hall Tobacco Co. to Maxon, 
Inc., for Sano Cigarettes, cigars, and 
smoking tobacco, and Shefheld Ciga- 
rettes. . . . Sight Light Corp., manu- 
facturers of specialty lighting equip- 
ment, to Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 

.. American Precision Products Co.., 
Winsted Hosiery Co., and R. E. 
Phelon Co. to Wilson, Haight & 
Welch, Inc. . . . The American Insur- 
ance Co. and the Ford Instrument Co. 
to Chas. Dallas Reach Co. 


Business Magazines 

The Trans-World Publishing Co., 
Inc., announces that its new monthly 
publication, Photographic Age, will 
make its appearance this month. The 
magazine will be non-technical, and 
is designed to bring editorial coverage 
on the functional application of pho- 


tography to the business and industrial 
field. 


G. Vincent BUTLER, 
new advertising man- 


ager of international 
McGraw-Hill Digest 


Architectural Record announces in- 
auguration of a new technical depart- 
ment under the title ‘Architectural 
Engineering.’” Each month, in this sec- 
tion, a minimum of 12 pages will be 
devoted to the area of building where 
architects and engineers work together. 
The new department, the editors say, 
“is designed to save the time of the 
reader in the assimilation of technical 
information so necessary to true ad- 
vancement of building.” 

* ok 

A new booklet, “On Selling to 
Hospitals,” is currently being issued 
by The Modern Hospital. Including a 
new chart of hospital organization, it 
shows lines of authority and the inter- 
relationship of the various administra- 
tive and executive officers in regard to 
purchasing. New statistical informa- 
tion brought up to date for the first 
time since the war is also presented. 
The booklet is specially designed to 
aid sales and advertising managers in 
the guidance of their sales force. 

<< ¢ 

G. Vincent Butler is appointed ad- 
vertising manager of McGraw-Hill 
Digest, new international industrial 
magazine. . . . Rheinhold Publishing 
Corp. announces the appointment of 
John Andrews as sales promotion man- 
ager, with charge of all promotion 
activities for Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Materials and Methods, 
Progressive Architecture, and _ the 
Chemical Engineering and Metal In- 
dustries Catalogues. M. Randolph 
Long joins the Philadelphia office as 
district manager of Materials and 
Methods, it is also announced. .. . 
Roger Barton joins Advertising & 
Selling as managing editor. 

* *£ # 

The Preview Publishing Co. an- 
nounces the following representatives 
for its new publication, Gift Preview: 
Harry W. Brown, Chicago; Jack 
Hodges, Los Angeles; and Albert J. 
Lake, Watertown, Mass. 


Newspapers 


From its Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, is issuing a book 
answering the question, “How Im- 
portant Are the Ads to Newspaper 
Readers?” The answer given is that 
people read the advertisements as much 
as or more than leading news stories. In 
the paper examined just 10 days after 
Allied forces landed in North Africa, 
for example, a Bethlehem Steel ad- 
vertisement outpulled all but two news 
stories among women readers and all 
but four among men. 

“The advertisements,” the book de- 
clares, “are as much a part of the 
newspaper and as welcome a part as 


Roy C. Ho.ttss is 
named acting presi- 
dent of the News 
Syndicate Co.. Ine. 


the most exciting bannerline news o: 
the most appealing editorial features.” 
* * * 


In order to determine the brand 
preferences of homemakers in the 
Washington area for a variety of 
grocery items and a limited number of 
drugs and cosmetics, the Research De 
partment of The Washington Post is 
conducting a survey of housewives in 
the District of Columbia, Alexandria, 
and the surrounding suburban sections 

* * * 

The American Newspaper Adver- 
tising Network is being completely 
reorganized and will shortly offer 
national coverage to large advertisers, 
according to ANAN President Harold 
B. Sherwood, advertising director of 
the New York News. At the same 
time Mr. Sherwood announced the ap- 
pointment of Daniel E. Moran as 


director of publisher relations. 
* * * 


Television 


Sales of Du Mont Television re- 
ceiving sets to authorized dealers in 
the New York area amount to more 
than $2,000,000, it is announced by 
S. B. Levaur, sales manager of Du 
Mont’s Receiver Sales Division. This 
backlog of orders was built within the 
two weeks following last month's 
public showing of the company’s 
modern television receivers in New 
York City. 

* * * 

Construction of buildings to house 
experimental color television equip- 
ment on the Mount Wilson site leased 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
will be started immediately, accord- 
ing to D. W. Thornburgh, CBS vice- 
president in charge of the Western 
Division. Authority to erect the two 
buildings necessary for the project has 
been received from the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Cost of the 
building is estimated at $25,000. 

* * * 

The American Broadcasting Co. |s 
the first to launch television operations 
on a three station basis, by establish- 
ing a regular weekly program arrange- 
ment at WPTZ, Philco outlet in Phila- 
delphia. With Philadelphia as a regu- 
lar originating point, the ABC outlets 
reach a total of three, with New York 
City and Schenectady as the other sta- 
tions on the circuit. 
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SHIRT SLEEVE EXECUTIVE 
WANTS WORK 


Young enough to know there are things 
to be done and old enough to bring you 
definite experience in developing more 
sales. Greatest experience in housewares, 
appliances, hardware, etc., with more 
than a passing knowledge of general 
department store lines. I’d like to work 
in the retail field or for a manufacturer 
who knows buyers won’t be _ beating 
lown his door forever. An expression of 
interest to Box 2309, Sales Manage- 
ment will bring you complete details. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Recent graduate of Bowes-Indiana Univer- 
sity Specialized Sales Training Course, a 
concentrated course in the fundamentals 
ind related subjects of the selling pro- 
fession. 

Ex-Army Air Force Officer with interest 
in Salesmanship as a life career, seeks an 
pportunity to prove valuable to an em- 
ployer. 

Prefer Sales Organization incorporating a 
ontinuous on the job training program. 
Willing to work anywhere: present loca- 
on Chicago 

BOX 2310, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER 
Forty years of age—college gradu- 
cie—l4 years in present position— 
enviable record in all phases of 
Sales Management. Box 2308, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


Bane 16, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


GENERAL 
SALES MANAGER 


by building products 
manufacturer 


A large, well-known manufac- 
turer of metal windows and other 
building products, located in the 
East, has an exceptionally attrac- 
tive opening for a General Sales 
Manager. 


Applicant must be a leader with 
initiative and sound judgment; 
must have dynamic personality, be 
a good organizer, able to direct 
and coordinate the work of others; 
must be experienced in the sale 
and distribution of building prod- 
ucts, know how to deal with archi- 
tects, distributors, developers, con- 
tractors, etc. The salary is sub- 
stantial. 


If you can qualify, submit com- 
plete resume of your personal, 
business and educational back- 
ground. All replies will be treated 
in strict confidence. Box 2311, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Occasionally we interview a man 
who is so exceptional that we de- 
vete special advertising to him. 
Such a man is this Sales Manager. 
He combines an unusually fine 
record in sales management and 
administration with proved creative 
ability. An experienced advertising 
and merchandising man as well. 


He knows salesmen, trade relations 
and consumers. Combines daring 
with a practical sense of profit- 
making. Twenty years experience 
includes the marketing of new 
products as well as established ones 
in the food, drug and tobacco 
fields. 


Roberta Dufton 
Executive Placement Agency 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales manager, sales executive presently 
employed seeking new connection. 20 years 
experience; hiring, training and directing 
sales organizations. College graduate. 44 
years old. Married and living in Philadel- 
phia area. Outstanding record. Connection 
desired preferably in oil burner, insulation, 
storm sash or electric home appliance field. 
Present earnings $10,000 yearly. Only 
salary & commission basis considered. Box 
2307, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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RENDS IN SALES COMPENSATION: With the 
national income continuing to rise, with prices 
steadily going up, many sales executives are thor- 
oughly puzzled about their compensation plan. Is it 
fair to the company? Is it fair to the salesmen? 


According to the sales managers who cooperated in the 
study made by the Research Committee of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, their salesmen cannot be 
branded as dissatisfied with compensation. While it ranked 
as third most important of the salesmen’s gripes, the per- 
centages was only half that for ‘‘paper work.” But com- 
pensation isn’t just a financial matter. The striking railroad 
workers wanted more pay, it is true, but many observers 
think that ever more important was their demand for an 
improvement in working conditions. In most of the spots 
where salesmen have been unionized, the first move was to 
put salesmen on a comparable basis with factory and office 
workers as to hours of employment. When the salesman, 
especially the salesman on a flat salary, sees the other 
employes of the company working a seven-hour day and 
receiving fat over-time pay for any hours above that, he 
naturally says to himself “Why am I being discriminated 
against? Why am I expected to do traveling and paper 
work on my time?” 


The new venture of the Department of Commerce, de- 
signed to give greater emphasis to incentive pay, will be 
successful only if employers give whole-hearted cooperation. 
A friend of mine who is a market consultant and who 
deals with many important firms is exceedingly cynical 
about the attitude of management. He claims that they 
look with jaundiced eye on reports which show that sales- 
men are getting more money for greater effort; he thinks 
they want the greater effort but without more money. 


It is true that SALES MANAGEMENT in recent months 
has received quite a number of letters from readers who 
ask for evidence about other companies that have decreased 
the pay of salesmen, especially of commission men who, 
to their way of thinking, are riding the gravy train. Many 
readers showed a great deal of interest in a SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Significant Trends article a few months back on 
Remington Rand’s reduced commission rate. Will they be 
as interested now in learning that Remington Rand, blessed 
with some price relief by OPA, has now taken at least a 
partial step in the restoration of their normal commission 
setup ? 


In a new order, effective May 7, the company restored 
full commissions (retroactive to November 19, 1945) on 
all earnings up to and including $6,000 for the 12 months 
ending November 18, 1946. Only on earnings exceeding 
$6,000 will the rate of commission be scaled to 75% of 
the normal rate. The company tells its salesmen that com- 
missions paid on the new, increased selling prices will 
closely approximate earnings using the full rate of the 
old price structure for commissions exceeding $6,000. 
“This plan (the new plan) therefore provides a continuous 
incentive for our salesmen to increase business to the limit 
of their ability to sell the product and services of Rem- 
ington Rand.” 
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BY RAY BILL 


At the N.F.S.E. convention the members faced the union 
issue squarely for the first time. They see the handwriting 
on the wall. Few, if any, want to deal with unions in such 
an “‘unregimented” activity as selling. But most of them 
realize that unionization will come if they don’t watch out. 
A very astute sales manager, in a field which has been 
unionized, told us “‘our industry had it coming. I checked 
up with other industries in which salesmen had become 
unionized and without exception there was a sound reason 
for the success of unionization. The employers, either in 
their earnings policy or in connection with working condi- 
tions, left the door wide open for union organizers.” 


So—if you don’t relish having your salesmen unionized 
—there is something you can do about it. 


HE PAY-OFF ON INCENTIVES: While we're 

on the subject of compensation, let’s take a brief 

look at a case history presented before the N.F.S.E. 

meeting by Horace H. Hull, president, the Hull- 
Dobbs Co., Ford dealers of Memphis. In 1932 this firm 
inaugurated an incentive payment plan. They started in the 
stock room. The parts manager was given, in addition to 
his salary, 114% on gross sales over $18,000 a month (the 
volume then being done). Another 5% of gross sales over 
$18,000 was divided between the five other men in the 
department. A somewhat similar plan was put into oper- 
ation in the Service Department. 


Up to that time the salesmen had received commission 
only on cars they sold. Those sold by the management or 
“on the house’ were house sales on which no commission 
was paid. That, too, was changed. From that date on sales- 
men began to draw commissions on every car sold. The 
policy, up to this time, had been to reduce the commission 
paid to a man when a deal wasn’t as profitable as the com- 
pany thought it ought to be. That, too, was changed. 


Now for the pay-off. Parts sales are now more than 
$200,000 a month in the Memphis operation of this com- 
pany alone. The parts manager, in 1938 a $3,000-a-year- 
man, made last year about $25,000. Service business is now 
three times the 1938 total. The salesmen are making from 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year and not one of them owes the 
house a dime. Now they stick, instead of getting into debt 
and moving on. _ 

Today Hull-Dobbs Co. is the largest Ford dealership im 
the world. It leads the world in Ford car sales, parts sales 
and service work. And on top of all this, the company was 
first in profits among 10,000 Ford dealers in the United 
States, even after all the incentive bonuses were paid! 


It’s mighty hard to talk down the moral of that kind of 
a story. 


The company has expanded to the place where it now 
includes establishments in Louisville, Minneapolis, and 
Cleveland, and two in Chicago. With one exception these 
businesses are being operated by men who came up 19 the 
Memphis organization. All are operated on the incentive 
plan. The dealership in Cleveland, opened March 1, 1946, 
stood second in Cleveland in parts sales the first month. 
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PRESIDENT JONES 
NAMES COMMITTEE 
ON DISTRIBUTION 


ORMATION of a_ Distri- 

bution Coordination Com- 
mittee, the function of which is 
to eliminate duplication of effort 
on the part of organizations en- 
gaged in the field of distribution 
and to make available to all dis - 
tributive groups the results of 
studies by individual organizations, 
was announced today by George 
S. Jones, Jr., president of the 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives. 


The new Committee is headed 
by Professor Albert Haring of the 
Department of Marketing of In- 
diana University, past president of 
the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Lia- 
ison Committee of the Federation. 
Membership of the Committee is 
expected to include representatives 
of virtually every major organization 

(Turn to Page 6, Please) 


Federation Offers Price 


Control Administration Aid | 


President Jones Offers to Help in Intelligently 
Administering Nation’s Price Policy 


T HE assistance of the nation’s sales executives in effecting “intelligent 
+ administration of price control” was offered to Chester Bowles, Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Administration by George S. Jones, Jr., 
president of the National Federation of Sales Executives in a letter made 


public today. 


Jack Brown Named 
To Federation Post 


Appoint- 
ment of Jack 
D. Brown, 
former secre- 
taty of the 
Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Sales 
Executives’ 
Club as As- 
sistant Man- 
aging Direc- 


Jack Brown 
tor of the National Federation of 


Sales Executives was announced re- 
(Turn to Page 5, Please) 


Committee Begins Study 
of Employment Standards 


POLL of members of the Na- 

tional Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives to obtain basic information 
to be used in formulating a creed 
of salesmen’s employment stand- 
ards for business has been begun 
by the Employment Standards Com- 
mittee of the Federation, of which 
Paul Heyneman of San Francisco is 
chairman. 


The poll is being conducted 
among members of various clubs 
affliated with the Federation. Its 
objective, according to Chairman 
Heyneman, is to develop complete 
information on salesmen’s employ- 
ment policies and ultimately bring 
about the elimination of practices 
which might cause friction and im- 
Pair sales efficiency. 


Printed ballots containing ques- 
tions on such subjects as_sales- 
men’s compensation, size of terri- 
tories, credit for ‘orders, general 
working conditions of salesmen, ex- 
pense accounts, and recognition and 
upgrading of salesmen, are being 
used in the poll. These were de- 
veloped by Chairman Heyneman 
from information provided by mem- 
bers of the Employment Standards 
Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of each of the clubs 
affiliated with the Federation. 

Balloting in the poll is being done 
through the’ local sales executives’ 
club. As outlined by Chairman 
Heyneman, the ballot plan contem- 
plates a meeting of the local club, 
for the discussion of salesmen’s 

(Turn to Page 6, Please) 


Mr. Jones’ letter was in response 
to one from Mr. Bowles in which 
the latter acknowledged that an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times stating 
that “high-priced selling organi- 
zations” would not be necessary when 
consumer goods are again made 
available, was “completely in error” 
and “in no way reflects my conception 
of the policies of this agency.” Mr. 
Jones had objected strongly to the 
statements in the Times’ article. 

Bowles’ Letters 

“I find that the story which you 
quoted from the New York Times 
on August 23 was a composite ar- 
ticle written by the Associated Press 
from a press conference and two re- 


leases from our information de- 
partment,” Mr. Bowles told’ Mr. 
Jones. “Much to my surprise the 


offending quotation was contained in 
an OPA news release. From the 
conference you had with me it 
should be clear that the statement 
made in our own release was com- 
pletely in error, and in no way re- 
flects my conception of the policies 
of this agency. 

“Naturally, I regret any effect this 
erroneous statement might have had 
on the distributive trade.” 

“I had thought when I was in 
your office,” Mr. Jones stated in his 
reply to Mr. Bowles, “that you knew 
exactly what I was talking about when 
I referred to remarks that were being 
credited to you that were highly detri- 
mental to the efforts of sales manage- 
ment to rebuild America’s distribu- 
tion machinery. 

(Turn to Page 6, Please) 
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Hon. S. Truman 
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Elon G. Borton 


Don G. Mitchell 


Following are highlights of some of the outstanding messages 
presented at the First Annual National Marketing Forum sponsored 
iby the New York Sales Executives’ Club in cooperation with the 
National Federation of Sales Executives and the Advertising Club 


f America. 

President Harry S. Truman 
“We have proved our ability to pro- 

duce. Now we must demonstrate that we 

can sell into consumption or use the 
full output of full employment. Ie will 
require the complete mobilization, thor- 

ough training and effective work of mil- 

lions of our people engaged in the proc- 

ess of advertising and selling.” 

Gene Flack, of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany and president of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York: 

“Everyone is a salesman. Some of us 
sell ideas. Others sell goods and serv- 
ices. All of us every day are selling 
ourselves. Selling is a way of life. 

“It is America’s No. 1 profession, be- 
cause from now on out, high level con- 
sumption, attendant full employment 
and the prosperity of this nation depend 
upon selling.” 

George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president of 
Servel, Incorporated, and president of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives: 
“One of the major objectives of this 

Forum is to impress on the leaders of 

America the fundamental importance of 

selling as the creator of jobs. *- 

“Many people in and out of govern- 
ment are blind to the fact that between 
15 and 20 percent of the postwar em- 
ployables in our country must: be in 
distribution.” 

Elon G. Borton, president of the Advertis 
ing Federation of America: 


“Another objective of this Forum is 
to bring together the executives of those 


’ groups directly responsible for the task 


of impressing America’s leaders with the 
importance of selling . . . to present 
for discussion and application the latest 
techniques and tools for marketing, sales, 
advertising and distribution. 

Don G. Mitchell, vice-president, Sylvania 
- Electric Products, Inc.: 

“We have been told that production 
is wealth. Production’ by itself is not 
wealth. Production becomes wealth only 
when it is moved into consumption.” 
Arthur Hood, Director of Deal Relations 

for Johns-Manville Corporation: 

“Historians will call the first half of 
the 20th Century the Age of Production 
—and the latter half the Age of Distri- 
bution . . . for we have no economic 
problems that adequate distribution will 
not solve. 

“Ite is our task to lay the groundwork 
so that the Age of Distribution will be- 
come a reality in terms of an ever- 
increasing standard of living for all the 
people of our country.” 

John Studebaker, Director, United States 

Office of Education: 

“Education Kas an important con- 
tribution to make in the development 
and upgrading of the knowledge and 
skills of youths and adults as productive 
workers, more particularly in the special 


field of distribution. 


“Higher standards of civilized living 
are closely connected with educational 
standards—trising and falling together. 
Education, therefore, is basic to better 
business.” 

Samuel Thompson of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management: 

“The growth of our pppulation and 
the increase in industrial efficiency. con- 
front us with the necessity for distribut- 
ing pretty nearly twice as much physical 
volume as we did in the last year of full 
peacetime prosperity, namely, 1929. 

“We can work toward lower prices on 
the goods and services that are bought 
freely and rapidly day by day by the 
lower income customers who e up 
the vast bulk of the total market. There 
is no saturation possible at the level of 
o lower two-thirds of the nation’s fam- 
ilies.” 

John Snyder, Director, Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion; 

“The recent years have shown us 
that prosperity can be brought to the 
country by the full production that fos- 
ters full employment. ~ 

“During this time annual production _ 
passed the 200 billion dollar mark—75 
percent more than our greatest peace- 
time year in terms of actual production 
of goods and services. It is not a mat- 
ter merely of changing from war to 
peace. The market for half that war- 
time production no longer exists. 
John Hancock, partner of Lehman Brothers 

dnd Co-author of the ‘Baruch-Hancock 

Report: 

“Who are the people who sit at the 
throttle of this power plant of America? 
They are the consumers. Who are the 
ones who encourage the consumers to 
keep the power on? They are the sales 
forces of America who try to keep con- 
sumption up to the productive capacity 
and keep driving for still more produc- 
tion to still further cut costs, lower 
prices, broaden markets, increase sales 
and consumption. It is the nearest thing 
we know to perpetual motion. 

Charles Isaac, Manager, Domestic Distri- 
bution Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: 

“Much of the responsibility for step- 
ping up sales to new levels will fall upon 
advertising and sales promotion—per- 
haps the greatest part of this responsi- 
bility. The miracle of production that 
has already taken place in our factories 
must be supplemented by a miracle of dis- 
tribution.” 

Ira Mosher, President, National Association 
of Manufacturers: 

“We know what happens to those 
whose product can’t be sold. They go 
out of business. And in the process, 
everybody is injured who worked for 
them, or did business with them. 

“Much top management has come up 
through the production side. For that 
reason there been a tendency for it 
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to think more on terms of production 
than sales. These two divisions must work 
more closely together if the one is to 
make only what the other can sell, and 
the other is to sell all the first can make. 
“Production and sales will provide the 
millions of jobs we need, and nothing 
else will.” 
Donald Hobart, President of the. Ameri- 
can Marketing Association: 
“Dissatisied men and women built 
America—the satisfied ones stand still. 
“The amazing industrial development 


-of our nation has led to some false be- 


liefs. Many have jumped to the con- 
clusion that since agriculture no longer 
is the greatest direct numerical source 
of jobs, then manufacturing must be. 
We do not yet clearly understand the 
great American phenomena. From 1900 
to 1942 the manufacturing employment 
in this country remained fairly con- 
stant percentage-wise. Actually in 1939, 
the last peacetime year, as many people 
were employed in agriculture as were 
employed in manufacturing. 

“The great growth of employment in 
the years prior to this war—and this is 
an important new factor for our plan- 
ning—has occurred in phases of the 
marketing function. 

“Ie was because advertising, selling 
and marketing broke down the barriers 
of time and distance, reaching the iso- 
lated Wyoming rancher and the New 
York penthouse simultaneously with the 
same stimulus to sales, that a way had 
to be found to produce more goods and 
better goods at less cost. ' 

“Production, without aggressive and 
sound selling, is as futile as a hen on a 
china egg. Unless the urge to buy is as 
great as the urge to sell, there can be no 
great prosperity and no great expan- 
sion.” 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

“We are living in an age when abun- 
dance for all is clearly possible. The 
real bottleneck is to develop that type 
of distribution which makes full pro- 
duction possible. 

“Our capacity for real output is at 
least 50 percent above the 1940 level. 
Hence, if we actually achieve the gross 
national product we are capable of pro- 


- ducing this country is going to have a 


50 percent increase in the American 
standard of living which is already the 
highest in the world. 

“We are going to need an extremely 
intelligent and efficient kind of sales- 
manship -in these postwar years. 

“We have to get an enduring 50 per- 
cent increase in the American standard 
of living. You are salesmen for this 50 
percent increase. As long as our stand- 
ard of living is less than 50 percent 
above 1940, your job as salesmen is in- 
complete. 

William Rados, President, National Society 
of Sales Training Executives: 

“Every applicant belongs in one of 
these four categories (1) Cannot Sell, 
(2) Able to persuade others to buy, but 
disqualified as an employee for one rea- 
son or another, (3) A Salesman—and 
qualified as an employee for this com- 
pany, (4) A good salesman, with ca- 
pacity for unusual assignments or pro- 
metion. In attempting to size up a 
stranger—yes, sometimes, even a man 


you know—the question is: In which 

category does he belong? 

“FALSE—A good sales organization 
starts with the salesmen. 

“TRUE—A good sales organization 
starts with the manager who selects the 
salesmen! ' 

“Study the man until you know him 
—hire only those whom you really 
know. 

“What happened yesterday to the man 
you are considering today will, if prop- 
erly interpreted, predict what he will do 
tomorrow.” 

Edward Andersen, President, National So- 
ciety of Sales Training Executives: 
“Our main and foremost problem to- 

day is one of forcing the American péo- 

ple to learn to live 50 percent better 
than they have ever lived before! 

“Very few men are ‘born salesmen’. 
And while I can’t prove the point, I 
firmly believe that very few men are 
‘born aviators’. Yet the Army and 
Navy developed thousands of the most 
skilled airmen in the world. They 
did it through painstaking and costly 
training—and in no other way! And in 
no other way can industry build similar 
efficiency into the thousands and thou- 
sands of salesmen that will be needed 
to uphold a full employment economy. 

“Management. should also bear in 
mind that “the cost of training is minor 
indeed to the cost of not training.” 

“We should remember that we don’t 
sell goods because we have a national 


income; we have a national income be- | 
cause we sell goods. Let’s not simply 


hope that a man will be able to sell. 

Let’s train him so that we know he will 

be able to sell. 

Sterling Mudge, Training Director of 
Socony Vacuum Oil: 

“The time and expense relating to 
sales training is justified because train- 
ing produces tangible results for business 
concerns, both big and small.” 

BE. O. Shreve, Vice-President of the General 
Electric Company: 

“Train everybody, even executives. 
Many top men as well as salesmen have 
forgotten, during wartime, some of the 
basic principles of selling. 

‘W. M. Robbins, Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation: 

“It’s vital for top management to set 
definite training objectives to fit a com- 
pany’s own needs. That’s the way to 
make any training program pay out.” 
W. Boyce Dominick, Personnel Director, 

RCA: 

“Training right across the desk 
should go on day by day as well as in 
formal meetings. Training is synony- 
mous with supervision.” 

Paul Hoffman, President, Studelaker Cor- 
poration and President of the Committee 
for Economic Development: 

“Any program aimed at achieving 
and maintaining a high level of con- 
sumption must take into account the 
attitudes of consumers and business men 
toward the future. Their feeling of 
optimism sustains market demand and 
makes it gtow. 

“Not only must sales executives help 
to instill confidence but, more impor- 
tantly, they must translate that confi- 
dence into actual willingness to spend. 


A widespread unwillingness to spend 


results in an inability to spend. Idle 
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Paul Hoffman 


Herbert Smith 


J. N. Bauman 


Alvin Dodd 


purchasing power is as bad as no pur- 
chasing power in its effects on markets. 
“One of the things American enter- 
prise needs most right now is at least 
five million hard-hitting, scientifically 
trained, well-paid salesmen. You are 
the men who must go out and find these 
five million salesmen, recruit them, train 
them and stay with them on the job. 


“You sales executives are the torch 
bearers of our free enterprise system.” 
Herbert Smith, President, United States 

Rubber Company: 

“Salesmen. must out - miracle the 
miracle production men of the war. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. We salesmen 
have been coasting — for nearly five 
years. We must resist the expediency of 
reaching for the easy markets in the 
present sellers’ market.” 

J. N. Bauman, Vice-President, White Mo- 
tor Company: 
“Salesmen 

living.” 


Alvin Dodd, President of the American 


raise the standard of 


* Management Association: 


“The whole art and science of mar- 
keting centers in a study of the con- 
sumer; who he is, where he is, what he 
wants to buy and why; how much it 
costs to reach him. 1946 and 1947 will 
emphasize this’ fact—will bring us back 
to first principles in marketing.” 

Phil Kelly, Vice-President of Carstairs: 

“In a recent survey of the greater 
New York area, one-half of 1 percent 
of the veterans interviewed expressed a 
desire to go into selling as a career. 
Not 10 percent—not even 1 percent— 
but % of 1 per cent. And at the Vet- 
erans Center, only 14 men out of the 
first 10,000 have signed up to become 
salesmen. 

“In a recent survey of New York and 
New Jersey high schools, out of every 
100 seniors interviewed, 95 said defi- 
nitely and without reservation ‘No sales- 
man’s job for mel!’ 

“That’s the situation which faces 
America today. Resistance to selling as 
a career has spread into the home, into 
schools, into the armed forces.” 


Robert Hanes, former President 
American Banking Association: 
“The 15,000 banks of America will 

support those business enterprises which 
(1) survey their markets carefully, (2) 
have definite plans to reach those mar- 
kets, (3) make wise use of advertising, 
and (4) have a determination by top 
management to maintain consistent sales 
and advertising programs. 

Charles Luckman, president of the Pepso- 
dent Division of the Lever Brothers Com- 
pany: 

“During the war quality of products 
deteriorated. But do not be satisfied 
with getting back merely to pre-war 
standards. Let’s go forward. We must 
have bettér and better products. People 
will not be satisfied unless you give them 
more than you ever gave them before. 
Clarence Francis, Chairman of the Board, 

General Foods Corporation: : 

“Does the consumer pay for adver- 
tising? Maxwell House Coffee once sold 
for 60c a pound. Advertising and mass 
production brought it as low as 24c. In 
countries where advertising causes the 
most dissatisfaction with things as they 


are, you find the highest standard of 


of the 


living. So. there seems to be a. direct 
relation between advertising and the 
standard of living. 


Don Belding, Chairman of Foote, Cone @ ° 


Belding: 

“Those who attack our distributive 
system, the most efficient in the world, 
say it robs the American people through 
exorbitant profits and waste. They de- 
cry the large number of outlets in dis- 
tribution. They forget under the Amer- 
ican system consumers demand what they 
want within easy purchasing distance 


and they want it right now. Survey . 


after survey shows convenience of out- 
let is a primary consideration in retail 
buying. 

“This costs extra money and labor 
but is fully justified by the consumer 
demands under our great standard of 
living. 

“Critics say there are too ‘ many 
brands but forget there are only as 
many brands as consumers make it profi- 
table for suppliers to manufacture. 
Critics say our distributive system fos- 
ters too much variety but forget variety 
and individualism are the foundation 
stones of the American way and that 
variety is dictated by consumer desires. 
Critics forget normal competition takes 
care of most excess costs. 

“Distribution costs as a whole are not 
too high. That’s what must be sold to 
the American people or the prosperity 
of the next twenty years is seriously 
threatened. There is a great opportun-’ 
ity and a duty to perform ... . not a 
defense of our distribution system but a 
strong offense on the premise that dis- 
tribution does not cost enough if we 
would provide full employment, main- 
tain comparable wage rates, safeguard 
against business failure and preserve the 
American way of life. 


Ray Bill, Publisher of Sales Management 

Magazine: 

“We now behold selling not only as 
our main hope for the future but as 
our guarantor that we can and will 
raise our standard of living. 


“We can all feel confident of the 
future in an economy where selling, not 
production, is the keystone—an economy 
where human energies, not poetic pan- 
aceas account for progress—an economy 
where our whole people are not only 
permitted to want more but actually 
encouraged to want more and more. 


“This is not new. It is the American 
system at its best. The great distinction 
between our economy and that of every 
other nation is the democracy of indi- 
vidual opportunity which our system 
provides. We alone do a continuous, 
bang-up job of encouraging people—all 
the people—to want more and more— 
not only in quantity but also in quality. 

“This is why our American sales econ- 
omy is the soundest, happiest and most 
successful economic system available to 
mankind. This explains why we are 
the envy of the world. It takes sales to 
generate jobs and production. It takes 
sales to create purchasing power. Con- 
sequently, under our sales economy, we 
can through the great force of selling 
encourage every American to a point 
where he will want . . . work hard for 

. and actually buy. ... 
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VICTORY DAY—WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Excerpts from a recent address by E. S. Woosley, Vice-President of the Louisville Trust Com- 
pany, before the Sales Managers’ Council of the Louisville Board of Trade. 


OU men are interested in what is 

going to happen to you in the next 

five to ten years. You want to make 
money, you want to make a name for 
yourselves, you want to know what op- 
portunity there is for you to succeed in 
your business. 

Three things come out of a war such 
as we have had. You men are deeply 
interested in these economic situations. 
They furnish the basis for the conditions 
which will prevail over the next few 
years. 

One great overwhelming economic fact 
which has come out of every war, comes 
in a remarkable degree out of this war. 
That is its creation of purchasing’ power, 
the actual creation of money. 

Our people have two and a half times 
as much money with which to buy what 
you have to sell as they had five years 
ago. Two and a half times! One hun- 
dred and seventy billion dollars against 
seventy billion dollars five years ago! 
Now that is an overwhelming fact and 
one that we are apt to overlook. 

What wars do, through necessity, is to 
reach out into the future and draw into 
the present, money through loans. We 
know this because bank deposits have in- 
creased from seventy billion dollars to 
about one hundred and forty billion dol- 
lars. In addition to that, the people of 
the country are carrying around twenty- 
seven billion dollars more! Think of 
that! The most that they ever carried 
before the war was about six or seven 
billion dollars. Now they are carrying 
twenty-seven billion dollars. 

That is the first fact you as salesmen 
need to know, and to constantly bear it 
in mind. 

The second great fact is that while 
we were accumulating money, which has 
only one use and that is to buy things, 
we were destroying billions of dollars 
worth of things that cost money and 
which will take money to replace. There 
has never been a war which has not 
affected sales. Wars affect all of us.- 

Europe is practically destroyed, rail- 
roads, utilities, homes, machine tools— 
everything of that sort. So also Eng- 
land, the great part of Asia, Japan, the 
islands of the seas. That is the second 
great economic fact. - While we have 
been accumulating money, we have been 
destroying at a tremendous rate billions 
and billions of dollars’ worth of property 
which we know the people will seek 
immediately to replace. 

This is the third great economic fact: 
In a country such as this, where property 
was not destroyed, there was the equiva- 
lent of destruction, in that there was a 
cessation of the manufacture of most 
of our civilian goods, except those that 


were absolutely necessary. Perforce we 
had to stop the manufacture of thousands 
and thousands of articles, big and little. 
As a result we find ourselves in this 
situation today: We have two and a 
half times as much money as we ever 
had. At the same time, we have a great 
void that must be filled—and will be 
filled—with the things money will buy. 

There is the thing that could set off a 
tremendous, flaming inflation. The 
groundwork is laid for it, but the people 
of this country are too wise and too 
smart ever to have wild inflation. We 
will have potential inflation. We will 
have some of the indications of it that 
we always have in an upward cycle. But 
I want to say to you that the ground- 
work is laid for you and for me to have 
a successful five or ten years; to make 
money, to do our jobs exceedingly well, 
to get the rewards which come to men 
who have initiative and are willing to 
work hard and who will use the oppor- 
tunities at hand. 

These are the great outstanding fac- 
tors. It is up to us to do what we will 
with it. Note this: In 1936 the average 
income of the people of this country 
was $1,500. In 1943, it was $4,000. 
I'd say it was higher at the present time. 
That is the big consideration’ to be 
taken into our thinking about the pro- 
gram ahead of us. 

Now I mention the fourth factor, or 
fourth thing we might think of. During 
the past five years the optional spending 
power of the people has increased. 

Optional spending power is the spend- 
ing we can do after buying the neces- 
sities of life. The optional spending 
power which we can exercise represents 
an option as to where we will spend it 
and with whom we will spend it. The 
million people in this country making 
$5,000 or more have had their optional 
income increased 15 per cent. You here 
tonight haven’t had very much increase 
in your incomes, and that’s all right. 
But two million people making from 
$3,000 to $5,000 have had their op- 
tional income increased 75 per cent. The 
four million, four hundred thousand, 
making from $2,000 to $3,000 have 
had their optional income increased 175 
per cent. The great mass of people 
making under $2,000 have had their 
optional income increased 2,000 per cent. 

These are startling figures to you men 
who sell something for a profit. It means 
that millions will step up in their ability 
to buy things. 

These are the economic factors that 
make the background for you men. 
These economic factors are good sales 
potentialities. It’s the human factors 
which make anything worth selling. Sell- 


ing is the spark we need to set on fire 
this prospect which is potentially ours. 

Men of this country have always been 
salesmen. Nothing has ever been ac- 
complished that amounted to anything 
without salesmen. The insurance busi- 
ness would have gone begging had it 
not been for salesmen. What a con- 
tribution they have made to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country through 
superb salesmanship. The telephones 
would not have been used had it not 
been for selling done in the early days. 
Selling is the spark of banking, of in- 
dustry, of manufacturing, or whatever 
it 1s. 

We are all salesmen. Even a judge 
must sell those interested on the fairness 
of his decision. Whatever we are, our 
personality and our sense of justice, our 
emotion, our loyalty, our faith, our be- 
lief stand out. The thing we must re- 
alize is that in these years ahead of us, 
we must brush aside as far as we can the 
pessimistic things which crowd in upon 
us. Be optimistic about the future, not 
foolishly optimistic, but realistically op- 
timistic. We know that there are prob- 
lems. Those are the things that bring 
the best out of us. We know it isn’t 
going to be easy. It never is easy for a 
man to do a job. 

We can do whatever we want to do in 
this period ahead of us. We can make 
a success, we can make money—approx- 
imately what money we want to make— 
but as sales managers and salesmen there 
are three things we must do: One is to 
build a sales force. The second is to 
educate the sales force; the third is to 
inspire the sales force. All three are 
important. You can’t have a successful 
force and you can’t use a successful force 
unless you have these things. 


JACK BROWN 
(Continued From Page 1) 
cently by George S. Jones, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

Brown has had wide experience in 
sales, sales education and organization 
work. For a number of years he was 
actively engaged in sales work and since 
1938 he has been a member of the Eve- 
ning College faculty of Texas Christian 
University in Fort Worth, serving as in- 
structor in salesmanship and personnel 
management. During this period,- he 
conducted city-wide classes in some sixty 
southwestern cities. 

Brown also served as Manager of the 
Membership and Finance Department of 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 


. for the past two and a half years, and is 


the author of a series of “Professional 
Selling,” as well as numerous articles on 
selling. 
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COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
(Continued From Page 1) 
in the country serving the distributive 


field. 


Appointment of the new committee 
was an outgrowth of a suggestion made 
by Arthur Hood of Johns-Manville 
Corporation of New York and co- 
chairman of the New York Marketing 
Forum at the initial session of that 
event. Mr. Hood pointed out that 
there were certain basic objectivés of 
all organizations in the distribution 
field, and that these could be achieved 
much more effectively through joint 
action. 

In a letter to officials of organizations 
in the distributive field, inviting them 
to be represented on the Committee, 
President Jones pointed out that “there 
are between 20 and 30 organizations in 
this country devoted in part, or in whole, 
to the improvement of this distribution 
system.” “If the problems in the area 
of distribution are to be quickly and 
satisfactorily solved,” he said, “there 
seems to be two immediate objectives: 
(1) to see that unnecessary duplication 
of effort on the part of all these organ- 
izations is eliminated; and (2) to make 
available to all other organizations and 
to the public in general the results of the 
effort of any one organization.” 

Organizations which have been in- 
vited to be represented on the Com- 
mittee thus far include; Committee for 
Economic Development, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, U . S. Office of Education, Am- 
erican Marketing Association,. Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
American Management Association, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Society for Sales Training Ex- 
ecutives, Advertising Federation of Am- 
erican, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, American Economic 
Association, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Retail Research Association, and 
the National Planning Association. 


PRICE CONTROL 
(Continued From Page 1) 


We need all the help we can get, and 
I have been setting my sights rather high 
in recent months in an attempt to get 
the business thinking to support this ef- 
fort. Selling has been too long considered 
by many people as a minor factor in our 
economy. Can’t we get together in a little 
more tangible manner? . 


“The sales managers of America, as 
represented by the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, are all anxious to 
help in this matter of intelligent ad- 
ministration of price control. Better per- 
haps than any other group of people, 
we recognize the importance of avoiding 
runaway inflation. 


“We do have some definite ideas, how- 
ever—ideas acquired out of a lifetime 
of experience that we think you would be 
interested in hearing. Would it be pos- 
sible in your busy day to find time for 
a group of us to sit down with you, and 
with your associates, for an hour at least 
to discuss this problem? 


“Please be reminded that we are not 


a 


talking about increase in prices as such 
We are talking about the necessity , 


facing the fact that volume may not be q 


great during the reconversion period: 
that the pent-up demand might be too 
quickly satisfied and that selling in aij 
of its forms may be essential in the very 
near future.” 


Other Developments 


The exchange between President Jones 
and Mr. Bowles was the latest development 
in the effort being made by the Fed. 
eration to bring about a revision in OPA’s 
policy requiring increases in the cost of 
manufacture to be absorbed in diseri. 
bution. , 


Responding to President Jones’ recent 
request, scores of individual members of 
the Federation, and many of the clubs 
affiliated with the organization sent 
formal protest against OPA’s policy to 
their congressmen and senators. 

Forecast among the clubs which acted 
on President Jones’ recommendation were 
the Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club, 
which forwarded copies of a resolution 
to Chairman Patman of the House Small 
Business Committee, the Rochester Sales 
Executives’ Club’ which also adopted a 
formal resolution and urged all of its 
members to send individual protests to 
their congressmen and _ senators, the 
Cleveland Sales Executive Club, which 
forwarded copies of a resolution signed 
by many members of the organization to 
their representatives in Washington the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Phila. 
delphia, San Francisco Sales Managers’ 
Association, the Detroit Sales Executives’ 
Club, Jackson Sales Managers’ Club, 
Evansville Sales Executives’ Club, Toledo 
Sales Executives’ Club and the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Portland. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
(Continued From Page 1) 


standards. Two weeks prior to the meet- 
ing, copies of the printed ballots are for- 
warded to the individual members of the 
club, along with a request that they 
return their completed ballots to the local 
club for tabulation at least one week 
prior to the meeting. To insure secrecy 
and maximum returns, the “voter” is 
not required to sign the ballot, and a 
special sealed: envelope is provided for his 
“vote.” & 


The information obtained in the poll 
and the comments made in the open 
meetings, Chairman Heyneman said, 
will be carefully analyzed and will be 
used as a basis for the development of 
the creed of standards to which all busi- 
ness concerns will be asked to adhere in 
their future dealings with salesmen. 


Sales Executives’ Clubs in San Am 
tonio, Rochester, Chester, Pa., Columbus, 
Detroit, Shreveport, La., New York City, 
Davenport, Ia., Evansville, Ind., San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and 
Salt Lake City have already held meet: 
ings on this subject and the comple 
poll of their members has been forwar 
to Chairman Heyneman. The Sales Ex 
ecutives’ clubs of Atlanta, Buffalo 
Toledo also have meetings sched: 
and Chairman Heyneman is hopeful that 
all clubs will have completed the poll by 
spring so that the work of preparing 


creed of standards can be begun. 
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FEDERATION’S CONVENTION 


TO BE 


HELD IN CHICAGO ON MAY 20-23 


1,500 Expected to Attend Sessions Which Are to Be 
Held at Stevens Hotel—Outstanding Program Planned 


MIDWEST REGIONAL 
MEETING OF NFSE 
HELD IN CHICAGO 


LANS for ef- 
fecting a closer 
relationship be- 
tween the National 
Federation of Sales 
Executives and its 
club and _individ- 
ual members were discussed at a 
Midwestern Regional Meeting of the 
Federation held in Chicago recently. 
The meeting was called by John 
W. Evans of Cincinnati, Regional 
Director, who presided. It was held 
in Chicago’s Palmer House and was 
attended by Presidents of Midwest- 
ern Sales Executives’ Clubs and by 
Loring Hammond of Milwaukee, 
director-at-large, and Robert Jen- 
kins, District Director of the Fed- 

eration. 
Recent activities of the Federation 

(Turn to Page 3, Please) 


HE annual convention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives will be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago May 20 to 23, Harold D. Laidley of Cleveland, general 
chairman of the Convention Committee, has announced. 
The meeting, the Federation’s eleventh annual, will be one 
of the most timely and important in the history of selling, 


according to Laidley. Having as its general theme, “Selling 


SALES EXECUTIVES?’ 
CLUB OF MADISON 


JOINS FEDERATION 
The Central Wisconsin Sales 
Executives’ Club with headquarters 
at Madison, Wis., is the latest addi- 
tion to the list of Sales Executives’ 
Clubs affiliated with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 
Organized last year, the Madison 
Club formally applied for member- 
ship in the Federation on the full 
executive basis several weeks ago, 
and a charter membership certificate 
was immediately granted. The club 
has 29 charter members. 
(Turn to Page 3, Please) 


Speakers’ Council Being 
Organized by Federation 


Organization of 
an effective Speak- 
ers’ Council which 
will serve as a cen- 
tral source of infor- 
mation on speaker 
and program sug- 
gestions for affiliated Sales Execu- 
tives’ Clubs has been begun by the 


National Federation of Sales Exec- 
utives. 


The new Council, according to 
Loring Hammond of Milwaukee, 
Director-at-large and Program 
Chairman of the Federation, will 
fulfill one of the biggest needs of 
most Sales Executives’ clubs—good 


program suggestions. 

The Council will be composed of 
outstanding speakers on sales, sales 
management and related subjects— 
executives who have expressed a 
willingness to appear on programs 
of Federation-afhliated clubs. To 
assist in maintaining the Speaker’s 
list on a current basis, and to for- 
ward proven program suggestions 
to Federation headquarters for ref- 
erence to other clubs, a Speaker’s 
Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of all clubs affiliated with the 
Federation is also being organized. 

Invitations to become members of 
the Speakers’ Council were for- 

(Turn to Page 3, Please) 


in an Expanding Economy,” the 


convention will seek not only to , 


focus attention upon the importance 
of distribution in the nation’s econ- 
omy, but to mobilize the sales lead- 
ership of the country behind the 
national program for high level 
employment. 


More than 1,500 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the convention, 
Laidley said. The program for the 
meeting will include outstanding 
speakers from business and govern- 
ment, and in addition, several un- 
usual features which are expected to 
add zest and interest to the conclave 
are being planned. A special pro- 
gram for the wives of the delegates 
is also being arranged. 


Details of the convention are be- 
ing handled by a special committee 
headed by Laidley, who is with the 
White Motor Company of Cleve- 
land. Gene Flack, Advertising Man- 
ager and Trade Relations Counsel 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
of New York, and vice-president of 
the Federation, is vice-chairman of 
the Committee, and Arthur Hood of 
Johns-Manville Company, New 


York, is program chairman. 


Other Committee Chairmen are 
E. H. Shanks of the Dartnell Corp. 
of Chicago, Promotion; Gene Flack 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
New York, Radio Broadcast, Special 
Guests, and Head Table Guests;.M. 
C. Badger, Ohio Boxboard Company 
of Cleveland, Attendance and Exec- 


(Turn to Page 3, Please) 
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RECONVERSION BLUEPRINT FOR SALES MANAGERS 


By Harry Simmons, formerly Director of Sales Education and Trade Relations Calvert Distillers Corp. 


Reconversion is the battle-cry of the 
moment. 

The war is over—but the peace is not 
yet won either abroad or at home. 

Before we will have won at home what 
we fought for abroad, we must be able 
to answer 
mum amount of lost time and lost 
motion: 

1. What to do? 

2. Why to do it? 

3. How to do it. 

But while we are worrying about a 
quick reconversion of wartime produc- 
tion to peacetime let’s be realistic. Let’s 
not forget that no blueprint for recon- 
version of plant facilities is complete 
without an up-to-the-minute agenda of 
what it takes to get the executive staff 
and the entire sales department reorgan- 
ized, retrained, and for profi- 
table operations! 

How to Recharge the Sales Managers’ Job 

The Sales of today and to- 
morrow is going to have to develop him- 

f into a highly complex MIRACLE 
MAN. To iflustrate what I mean let me 
quote from the introduction to my new 
book on SALES MANAGEMENT. “If 
an ee mgt oy were to a Frage at 
present-day sales manager, fully equi 
pare to the ae demands of 
modern management advertisement 
would have to read something like this: 

“WANTED: Modern sales manager, 
well educated and thoroughly experi- 
enced; an inspirational executive and a 
dynamic leader of men! Should be able 
to work with top management in devel- 


oping and ow, through on com- 


rgd cages: and able to team up with 
es organization. 
“Must have a sound knowledge of: 
“Current manpower ; Sales- 
manship for the new day; Scientific se- 
lection of salesmen; Sales training 


methods; Middle t training; 
Supervision and onal methods; Ad- 
vertising methods and potentials; Sales 
promotion problems; Visual selling and 
sh ip; Sales contests and stim- 
ulation; Sales meetings and conventions; 
Elements of public speaking; Publicity 
and Public Relations; Production prob- 
lems; Essentials of modern research; 
Marketing and merchandising; Distribu- 
tion and consumer problems; Packaging 
and shipping; Credits and collections; 
Setting quotas and territories; Budgeting 
and cial problems; Statistical con- 
trol methods!” 

Now if you gentlemen don’t think a 
sales manager has to be a miracle man 
to know all that, you can set ME 
straight! Or, better still, turn your 
memories to the many times you 
WERE expected—by subordinates AND 
top pay Seen a perform along 
those very lines. 


questions with the mini- | 


We are going to have to refresh the 
business minds and memories of our 
military front-line fighters as they come 
back to us. We are going to have to 
instill new vision and more dynamic ideas 
into the consciousness of our duration 
salesmen. We are going to have to 
present new sales courses to the brand 
new salesmen. We are going to have to 
give serious consideration in many cases, 
to the continued use, training and de- 
velopment of sales women. 

And finally, we are going to have to 
do quite a substantial refresher training 


job on our 


gers, etc., to say nothing of our own con- 
tinued self-training and stimulation! 

I'd like to leave a few specific sugges- 
tions with you. 


obtained 

by regular attendance at sales and adver- 
tising club sessions, constant reading of 
as and powcr — and travel. 
e case of mi management 
executives, a definite refresher training 


licies 
Som of wartime exigency and deemed 
worthy of retention. 


2. Double-check Your Markets 


and Outlets 

The war has changed all markets, for 

or worse. How do the changes 

affect future demand for our present 

products? To what extent may new 

post-war markets require changed prod- 

ucts or entirely new products? What 

will be the approximate potentials of our 

old and new markets from V-Day on- 
ward? 

How many, and what proportion, of 
our original markets are still available 
to us? How many of our original 
markets have been reduced or increased 
in size and buying power by war work 
and by the draft? 

For several years, it will be important 
to check and double-check our markets 
constantly to learn how they are being 
affected by returning soldiers. 

Also, our distribution system will have 
to be steadily enlarged to handle post- 
war sales and production—I hope! 

Facing the probability that a number 


of pre-war distributors and dealers will 
never re-open their doors—at least in 
their original markets—what are the 
possibilities for creating and developing 
new distributors? . 

Post-war selling will include consider- 
able contact work including rebuilding 
old friendships which may have become 
strained wartime restrictions. 
A great many new accounts must be 
opened to replace the customer mor- 
talities of the past several years. 

3. Modernize Your Selection and 


am 

Selection and training of salesmen 
represents two of the major responsibili- 
ties of all sales managers. 

Selection is the prerequisite to the kind 
of a sales staff we may properly call an 
organization. And an organization is a 
group of men thoroughly imbued with 
the team spirit, men with a common ob- 
jective and goal. 

While the selection of salesmen is the 
initial process in the development of an 
organization, the training of salesmen 
must be considered a permanent, con- 
tinuing process—as continuous as super- 
vision itself. 

After all, it is just as important for 
sales managers to know the potentiali- 
ties of their men as it is to know their 
products and markets? No executive 
can point out a salesman and say dog- 
matically: “That man will work out 
perfectly on my sales force!” 

ere is a well-recogni need for 
supplementary sales tools both in select- 
ing and training men. As a helpful re- 
minder, I'd like to give you these two 
lists i rn Selection Tools 


ber, as follows: 

1. Job Specifications; 2. Interview and 
ree Blanks; 3. Application Blanks; 
4. erence Blanks; 5. Physical Exami- 
nation Reports; 6. Bond Applications; 
7. Aptitude Tests. 

There are at least eight training Tools 

from which to choose for your sales 
training: 
1. Sales Manuals; 2. Text Books; 
3. Correspondence Courses; 4. Classroom 
Schools; 5. Slide Films; 6. Motion Pic- 
tures; 7. Field Supervision Training; 
8. Sales Training Bulletins. 

4. Revitalize Your Advertising and 

Sales Promotion 

The modern sales manager realizes 
that Advertising and Selling are the 
Siamese Twins of modern distribution. 

He will require a strictly modern ad- 
vertising—advertising that is abreast ©° 


the times. There will also be new prod- 

ucts, mew: conveniences, new and better 

itute materials, new price and terms, 

new ing, new type of retail out- 
- (Continued on Page 3) 
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SALES MANAGERS’ 
GUILD 


During recent weeks, Head- 
quarters of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives has 
received several inquiries about 
the Sales Managers’ Guild. 

Some of those who inquired 
were under the impression that 
this was associated with the 
Federation. 

The Guild, however, is a 
private enterprise. It is spon- 
sored by the Stevens-Davis 
Company of Chicago, and has 
no relationship’ whatsoever 


with the Federation. 


SPEAKERS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


warded recently to a list of about 50 top- . 


ranking sales executives. Along with 
their acceptances, each was asked to for- 
ward to Federation headquarters per- 
tinent data about himself, subjects upon 
which he will speak and other similar in- 
formation. This data will be compiled 
and then forwarded to designated officials 


of various Sales Executives’ Clubs for use. 


in building programs. 

In letters recently sent to officials of 
all clubs urging them to designate a rep- 
resentative, preferably the program 
chairman, on the Speakers’ Committee, 
Chairman Hammond also pointed out 
that the new Council is not designed to 
supplant the work of existing program 
Committees in each club, but rather to 
augment and supplement it by providing 
helpful suggestions for programs. 


REGIONAL MEETING 
(Continued from Page 1) 


were carefully studied at the meeting and 
a program calling for the appointment 
of intra-club committees to serve as clear- 
ing houses for information on the Fed- 
eration, and to arrange for the presenta- 
tion of brief reviews of Federation activi- 
ties at meetings of the local club was 
approved. 


Support also was pledged by the group 
for the efforts being made by the Fede- 
ration to build an effective Speakers’ 
Council, to provide speaker and other 
program suggestions, the work of the 
Extension Committee in expanding the 
Federation’s membership through the or- 
ganization of new clubs and the con- 
version of existing clubs to the execu- 
tive membership basis, the Salesman’s 
Standards Committee in developing an 
effective creed of standards for salesmen, 
the plan for the conduct of Marketing 
Clinics based on the recent CED study 
entitled “American Industry Looks 
Ahead,” the activities of the Selling as a 
Career Committee in encouraging the ini- 
tiation of classes in selling and sales man- 
agement in schools and colleges, and in 
aiding in the rehabilitation of returning 
service men and women, and in the work 
of the Convention Committee in spon- 
soring an outstanding national con- 
vention. 


SPEECH OF MONTH 
(Continued from Page 2) 
lets . . . all these factors, and more, 
will have to be given dynamic publica- 
tion. 

The competent SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER, more than ever before, will 
be the strong right arm of the post-war 

es manager. His job will be no 
sinecure. 

It will be the Sales Promotion man- 
ager’s responsibility to see that his com- 
pany is out in front with the newest 
ideas in point-of-sale and window dis- 
play; all types of sales literature and 
simulators. 

5. Strengthen and Stimulate 
Sales Morale 

In good times or bad, methods must 
be devised for keeping sales morale at 
high pitch. Of the important factors 
that contribute to good morale, four are 
outstanding: 

COMPENSATION 1 of §salesmen-on- 
the-march is probably the most impor- 
tant morale factor of all. Post-war 
selling will be quick selling to a mer- 
chandise-hungry people. We can afford 
to be generous in our compensation. 

QUOTAS are the source of much irri- 
tation and contention. A quota should 
be a figure that the salesman considers 
possible, not impossible. Occasionally, 
we set an arbitrary quota that we our- 
selves may consider reasonable, but we 
fail to sell it to our salesmen. To keep 
up the salesman’s courage and hope, his 
quota should be based on a reasonable 
expectancy from his territory. 

TERRITORIES may have to be set 
arbitrarily at first, but they will have to 
— prone ee mona ag = ional 
change, especially during the early 
war era. e sales manager is ss 
with the constant job of selling arid re- 
selling a territory to the average sales- 
man. There are many ways this can be 
done . . . by a comparison of actual 
outlets, dollar volume, number of pros- 
pects, potentials based on size and popu- 
lation, market changes due to population 
shifts or factors, etc., etc. 

The CONTEST SPIRIT is alive in 
every man. The smart sales 
will punctuate his regular round of 
activities with occasional contests that 
provide interest, competition, and in- 
centive, 


MADISON CLUB 
(Continued from Page 1) 

J. D. Howard, general sales manager 
of the Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany is president and one of the organ- 
izers of the new club. 

Addition of the Central Wisconsin 
Club increases to 43 the number of Sales 
Executives’ Clubs affiliated with the Fed- 
eration on the full executive member- 
ship basis. 


CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 1) . 
utives’ Reception; Raymond Bill of Sales 
Management Magazine, New York, Reso- 
lutions; R. C. Dickinson of the Borden 
Company, Chicago, Finance; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Smith, Secretary of the Chicago 
Sales Executives’ Club, Ladies’ Program; 
and George A. Marklin, Managing 
Director of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, Post Convention Book. 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 


1500 Sales Executives Expected at DATE: MAY 20—23, 1946 
Eleventh Annual Distribution Congress STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


You Are Invited! 


SALES EXECUTIVES will want to know the trend of events as a guide to SELLING 
IN EXPANDING MARKETS. Selling in the future will be done in a new era; with 
new methods more scientifically applied, to fully capitalize the opportunity for prog- 
ress which lies ahead. Greater volume of goods and services will be sold nationally 
to effect higher living standards. 


NATIONAL LEADERS, prominent in business, industry and government will reveal their 
views—and share their sales know-how with you—at the Eleventh Annual Distribution Con- 
gress held by the National Federation of Sales Executives—and it promises to be the most 
enlightening, most informing, timely and comprehensive meeting on DISTRIBUTION sub- 
jects ever undertaken. Fifteen hundred or more sales executives are expected, from over 


sixty affiliated clubs, and from other important national groups and associations interested 
in sales and distribution. 


AMERICA now looks ahead to progress and better living today. Tell your ideas for constructive and helpful in- 
without fear of the bitter consequences of combat. Once formation you need to assist you in building your organ- 


more our energies and our lives can be given to peaceful ization for future sales; suggest names of top flight na- 
pursuits. But if the peace and the hope for future tionally known speakers you have heard and whom you 
America is to be maintained, a new challenge must be met recommend. List subjects and themes you want covered. 
by business and industry. It is a challenge—and an Every letter will be carefully considered by the Program 
opportunity—to sales executives. And they will keep the Committee and acknowledged. 


wheels of progress turning . . . they will chart the future 
course of business under the FREE ENTERPRISE system ADDRESS LETTERS to Arthur A. Hood, Chairman, Pro- 


—which has proved its strength in war and effectiveness gram Committee, N.F.S.E., c/o Johns-Manville Corporation, 
in peace. In this convention you will hear much of the 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. Your help 
problems and solutions to this challenge and opportunity. and ideas are needed to insure the best collective thought 
of the whole membership of the Federation . . . for the 
WIVES of executives are invited. Greater fellowship most helpful and beneficial convention ever held in SALES. 
among sales executives as planned will add to the spirit 
of the conference. A substantial registration of ladies GENE FLACK, HAROLD D. LAIDLEY, 
is expected. Extensive plans for their entertainment ecistenis Me Guan) (the hie tote Ganeeny) 
and enjoyment are under way. (Long Island City 1, New York) (Cleveland 1, Ohio) 


YOUR PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS are wanted. Write the 
Convention Committee Program Chairman Seiices Solow) NFSE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Put this date on your Calendar—May 20-23, 1946 
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keynote: odlling in an £xpanding Economy” 


Mobilizing Sales Leadership Against the 
Challenges and Opportunities of Tomorrow 
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Congress of American Sales Management 
Planned for May 20 to 23 in Chicago 


DRIVE BEGUN TO 
BUILD ATTENDANCE 
AT NFSE MEETING 


NE of the most comprehensive 

and extensive attendance 
building programs ever undertaken 
has been launched by convention 
oficials to encourage attendance at 
this year’s Distribution Congress of 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. 

This phase of the program is 
under the direction of M. C. Badger, 
District Manager of the Ohio Box 
Board Company of Cleveland, 
chairman of the Attendance Com- 
mittee and A. J. Hanten, of the 
Hudson Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, chairman of the Hotel 
and Registrations Committee. 


A feature of the attendance 
stimulating program will be the 
organization of Convention Commit- 
tees within all clubs affliated with 
the Federation. Railroads, and air 
lines, operating under the direction 
of Mr. Hanton, will assist local 
committees in building attendance. 


1500 SALES EXECUTIVES ARE 
EXPECTED TO ATTEND CONCLAVE 


ALES executives from every section of the United States, Canada and 

Mexico, are registering for the Eleventh Annual Distribution Congress 

of The National Federation of Sales Executives in Chicago, May 20 to 23. 

Registrations began arriving at headquarters in St. Louis even before the 

release of printed announcements. At the present rate, registrations may 

total 1500 or more by the time the convention opens, according to Harold 
Laidley, general chairman of the Convention Committee. 


COAST PLANS 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


FOR MEETING 


“Tg NIGG, of the Los Angeles 
Club, reports that railroads are 
cooperating in making up a special 
train to bring in a large number of 
registrants from West Coast points. 
Interest and enthusiasm on the 
Coast is running strong and there is 
a possibility that the total delegation 
may number more than a hundred 
on the special train alone. 


Two Pullman cars have been re- 
(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


Don't Miss 
This... 


= 


BIGGEST 
OF ALL 
CONVENTIONS 


Send in your Registration and Reserva- 
tion NOW! Registrations should be sent 
to Federation Headquarters. Hotel Res- 
ervations should be sent direct. The 
Federation has reserved a block of rooms 
at the Stevens, Palmer House and Con- 
gress for this purpose. 


Arthur N. Hood, Johns-Manville 
Sales Corp., chairman of the con- 
vention program committee, reports 
a program that will make this the 
greatest of all NFSE conventions. 
With “Selling in an Expanding 
Economy” as the general theme, 
four half-day sessions will present 
programs in the following divisions 
of the main theme: (1) “Challenges 
and Opportunities for Sales Leader- 
ship,” (2) “Sales Leadership 
Through Better Manpower,” (3) 
“Sales Leadership Through More 
Efficient Distribution,” (4) “The 
New Leadership at Work.” 


Thirty carefully selected speakers, 
leaders in industry and government, 
will present plans, methods and 
ideas dealing with these subjects. 
Dramatizations, a panel, and a 
number of special features will add 
interest and impressiveness to the 


four sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


Special sessions on Monday and 
Tuesday will deal with subjects of 
vital concern to every sales manager. 
Particularly should sales executives 
hear the reports and discussions on 
Tuesday dealing with salesmen’s 
employment standards, Govern- 
mental cooperation, distributive co- 
(Turn to Page 4, Please) 
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HEAR THESE SPEAKERS AT THIN 


rc 


ERE are some of the top-ranking 
leaders in industry, government 
and selling who will address the Con. 
gress of American Sales Management, 
sponsored by the National Federation 
of Sales Executives at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on May 20 to 23. 
Virtually every phase of. selling and 
sales management, including new era 
sales planning, sales organization and 


ALFRED SCHINDLER GEORGE 8. JO JR. 


Undersecretary of | Commerce, a — Fins a operation, manpower development, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Evansville, Ind., President, Na- . ofc s 
Washington, D. C. tional Federation of ‘Sales analyzing and utilizing markets, selec. 
Executives 


tion, training and supervision of sales. 
men, as well as program ideas for the 
successful operation of Sales Executives’ 
Clubs, and significant developments in 
the growth and progress of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives will be 
discussed during the four-day conclave 
which will top all meetings of its kind 
ever held. 

It will be an extraordinary convention 
in terms of benefit to every Sales Execu- 


AYMOND MOLEY HORACE HOBSON HULL . ' — 
pa. Editor, NEWSWEEK, Hull-Dobbs Company, Memphis, tive, sO plan to attend! | 
New York Tenn. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN WILLIAM RADOS W. V. “SMOKE” BALLEW LEO B. O’LOUGHLIN 


President, The Studebaker Cor- President, National Society of W. V. Ballew Associates, Dallas, Manager, Trade Relations, 
poration, South Bend, Indiana. Sales Training Executives Texas, Chairman of Sales Man- Electric Auto-Lite Co., 1 
(Schenley Distillers Corpora- agement Award Committee Ohio, Chairman of Ext 

tion) Committee 


PAUL HEYNEMAN 


R. OC. DICKINSON LORING T. HAMMOND ; } ‘Ass 
Vice-President of Barker Bros., Vice - President, Chicago Ice President, Moe Brothers Mil- Vice - President and Me™, 8 
of Los Angeles, Vice-President, Cream Division, The Borden Co., waukee Company, Milwaukee, General Manager, b New 
National Federation of Sales Chicago, Ill., Treasurer of NFSE Wis., Chairman of Program Heynemann Mee 
Executives Committee of Federation Francisco, Calif., Cha 


Employment standart! 
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JINGRESS OF SALES MANAGEMENT 


RTHUR H. MOTLEY 

t and Publisher, Parade 

ations, — New York, 
| eS A , 


| 
| 


LYMAN HILL 
iident, American Marketing 
jation (Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind.) 


ae 


HLIN MOF. BROOKS SMEETON 
tions, Mersity of Indiana, Bloom- 
o., Timm", Ind., Chairman of Sell- 
Ext 4s a Career Committee 


i a Public Rela- 
, ™ rpress Agency, 
pany, New York, N. Y. one 
hairne 
rndartt 


BRIG. GENERAL ALBERT J. 
BROWNING 


Director of the Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 


Ie MBCA, 2M 


DONALD RICHBERG 
Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick 
& Richardson, Washington, 

*D. C. 


HARRY C. ANDERSON 
Director of Distribution, A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, Ill., 
Chairman of Nominating Com- 

mittee 


H. J. CUMMINGS 
Vice-President, Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
of St. Paul, Chairman, Con- 
stitution & By-Laws Committee 


J. N. BAUMAN 
Vice - President, The White 
Motor a Cleveland, 
io 


RICHARD H. MOULTON 
Personnel Manager, General 
Foods Sales Corporation, New 

York, N. Y. 


ALBERT HARING 
Professor, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind., Chairman, 

Liaison Committee 


J. C. ASPLEY 
Chairman, Committee on CED 
Cooperation and President, 
Dartnell Corporation of Chicago 


DR. DWAYNE ORTON 
Director of Education, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 

New York, N. Y. 


ELON G. BORTON 
President, Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, New York, 

N. Y. 


CLARENCE F. MANNING 
Secretary, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Richmond, Va., Chair- 
man, Committee on” Govern- 

mental Cooperation 


TI en mr er et eee 


HERBERT METZ 
Coordinator of Department of 
Commerce Book on Selling, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Graybar 

Electric Co., New York 
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ARTHUR A. HOOD 


Planning and staging this year’s annual convention of 
the Federation is in the hands of three top-ranking 
executives: Harold D. Laidley, general chairman and 
manager of sales development department, The White 
Motor Company, Cleveland; Gene Flack, vice-chairman 


HAROLD D. LAIDLEY 


PLANNING THE 


—— CONVENTION PROGRAM 


eet ae 


| GENE FLACK 


and director of advertising and trade relations counsel, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Long Island City; Arthur 
A. Hood, chairman, program committee, and director 
of - dealer relations, Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York City. They are assisted by selected committees 
representing all sections of the country. 


CONVENTION for The White 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Motor Company, COAST PLANS 


April 15, 1946 


ordination, and various other com- 
mittee studies of national interest. 
Harold D. Laidley, general chair- 
man of the convention committee, 
and manager of sales development 


Cleveland, says, “Never before in 
the history of selling has there been 
such a challenge to sales executives. 
The program arranged for this dis- 
tribution congress will be of great as- 
sistance to every sales executive. 


(Mail This Coupon Today) 


Convention Committee 


334 Paul Brown Building 
St. Louis (1), Mo. 


We will have - 


out with names listed below: 


O Check enclosed 


Individual 


Company 


Address 


City 


Name 


Name 


Name 


National Federation of Sales Executives 


of our executives in attendance at the ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION CONGRESS, May 20-23, 


Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. Please prepare and hold registration cards made 


1946, Hotel 


0 Invoice Company 


Registration Fee $15 per 
person for NFSE members; 
nonmembers $20. Includes 
admission to all convention 
sessions and printed copy of 
proceedings. 

(Does not include dinners, 


luncheons, entertainment, 
taxes.) 


(Continued from Page 1) 
served for the Buffalo group, ac- 
cording to Sherman W. Strouse, 
chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee and a director of the local 
club. 

Indianapolis reports fifty execu- 
tives and twenty-five wives are ex- 
pected to attend the convention 


from that area. 


Similar reports have been received 
fiom other sections of the country. 
Chartered planes are expected to 
bring some of the New York regis- 
trants. 
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RECORD CROWD EXPECTED AT 
FEDERATION’S ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Outstanding Program Arranged 
For Four-Day Meeting in Chicago 


YOU 
Are Invited! 


ESSIONS of the Annual 

Convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Sales 
Executives at the Stevens 
Hotel, May 20 to 23 are 
open to all Sales Execu- 
tives. 

Registration fees, which 
include a copy of the 
printed proceedings, are 
$15.00 for members and 
$20.00 for non-members. 
Checks for registrations 
should be sent in advance 
to Federation headquarters, 
334 Paul Brown Building; 
Ninth and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


session. 


Wi indications pointing to a record-breaking 
attendance, selling’s greatest conclave, the first 
annual Congress of Distribution and the eleventh 
annual Convention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives will get underway at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on Monday, May 20 for a four day 


Having as its general theme “Selling in an Ex- 
panding Economy,” 
outstanding array of speakers on virtually every 


the convention will feature an 


Gen. Kenneth C. Royall phase of selling and distribution, including govern- 
mental officials, business leaders and top ranking sales executives. 

It will be the biggest and most worthwhile gathering in the history 
of organized Sales Management, according to Harold D. Laidley, of 


Cleveland, 
of New York, program chairman. 


Federation Urges Amendment 
of Price Control Measure 


ENATE concurrence in House 

amendments to the pending 
OPA bill, covering retail discounts, 
was requested in a formal statement 
filed by Clarence F. Manning, of 
Richmond, Va., Chairman of the 
Committee on Governmental Co- 
operation of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, with Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner, Chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which has the bill to 
continue OPA under consideration. 


Mr. Manning asserted, in his 
statement, that retention of the re- 
tail discount provision in the pend- 
ing bill was vital to the mainten- 
ance of the nation’s entire distribu- 
tion system. 


“The National Federation of 
Sales Executives, composed of 
nearly 10,000 executives concerned 
with the problems of distribution 


and representing business enter- 
prises of all kinds and sizes,” the 
statement said, “respectfully ex- 
presses the hope that your commit- 
tee will concur in Section 7 of 
House Bill 6042, Paragraph Q, cov- 
ering retail trade discounts and 
which would reinstate an adequate 
compensation to distribution chan- 
nels of America. 


“We are deeply concerned about 
the difficult job before us to re- 
establish distribution channels to 
make possible the even flow of 
goods to consumers. Our distribu- 
tion system was necessarily upset 
and thrown out of gear during the 
war and much rehabilitation will be 
needed before this distribution ma- 
chinery will be able to take care of 
the inevitable increased production. 

“To accomplish this, we consider 
it vital that distributors of goods to 

(Turn to page 4 please) 


chairman of the Convention Committee and Arthur Hood, 


Program Outstanding 

“The program for this meeting 
has been keyed to the new tempo 
in selling and distribution,” Laidley 
and Hood stated. “No sales exec- 
utive should miss any of the ses- 
sions of this, the greatest and most 
practical meeting of its kind ever 
arranged.” 

The conclave will get agp 2 
with reports on outstanding 
grams of Sales Executives’ C oe 
affiliated with the Federation. Fea- 
tures of the Monday, May 20th ses- 
sion will be a dramatized illustrated 
report on the work of the National 
Federation, and a round table meet- 
ing on the subject “Making a Sales 
Presentation stay Presented,” by 
members of the Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation of Milwaukee. 

The session on Tuesday, May 20 
will be devoted to Federation busi- 
ness, including reports from various 
committees, and the annual elec- 
tion of new officers and directors. 
Presentation of Sales Manage- 
ment’s annual award to the Sales 
Executive Club which has done the 
most for the advancement of sell- 
ing, and a special luncheon meeting 

(Turn to page 4 please) 
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PROGRADI 
PERG OF b 


TUESDAY, MAY 21 


Upper and Lower Tower Ball 


Rooms 
9:00 A.M. 
REGISTRATION: Lower Tower 
Foyer. 
10:00 A.M. 


OPENING Remarks By George S. 
Jones, Jr., President, National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 


Grand Ball Room 


REGISTRATION: 9:00 A.M. — Ball 


Room Foyer. 


Theme: CHALLENGES AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR _ SALES 
LEADERSHIP: Harold D. Laidley, 
General Chairman Convention Com- 
mittee, The White Motor Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Presiding. 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 


Grand Ball Room 


10:00 A.M. 


Theme: “SALES LEADERSHIP 
THROUGH MORE EFFICIENT 
DISTRIBUTION.” 


PRESIDING: Harry C. Anderson, 
Sales Manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Jr., 


orat 


MONDAY, MAY 20. 


Upper and Lower Tower Ball 


Rooms 
9:00 A.M. 
REGISTRATION: Lower Tower 
Foyer. n (CE 
10:00 A.M. 


PRESIDING: James H. Walsh, Sec- 
retary Sales Managers Club of Bos- 
ton. 


PRESIDING: Harold J. Cummings, 
Vice-Pres. innesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minnesota 
(Past President and Chairman of 
NFSB). 


REPORT ON SELLING AS A CA- 
REER COMMITTEE: Brooks 
Smeaton, University of Indiana, 


Bloomington, Ind., Chairman. 


REPORT ON SELLING FOR U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: 
Herbert Metz, General Sales Man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Company, 
New York, Coordinator. 


10:00 A.M. 


INVOCATION: Opening Remarks 
by George S. Jones, Jr., President 
NFSE. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME: Hon. 
Hugh Cross, Lieutenant Governor 
of Illinois, 


SELLING THE AMERICAN WAY 
TO AMERICANS: Elon G. Borton, 
President, Advertising Federation of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO SELL WHAT AMERICA 
WANTS: Raymond Motley, Asso- 

. ciate Editor, NEWSWEEK, New 
York. 


“ADAPTING RESEARCH TO TO. 

* MORROW’S BUSINESS”: Lyman 
H. Hill, President, American Mar- 
keting Association, Servel, Incorpo- 
rated, Evansville, Ind. 


“THE SALESMAN - STATESMAN 
AND THE GENERAL WEL- 
FARE”: Dwayne Orton, Director of 
Education, International Business 


Machines Corporation, New York, 
N. Y 


“TEN POINTS IN A SALE”: R. C. 
Borden, Sales Consultant, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


12:45 P. M. 
LUNCHEON: Grand Ball Room. 


REPORT CED COOPERATION 
COMMITTEE: J. C. Aspley, Presi- — 
dent, The Darnell Corp. of Chicago, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF OBJECTIVES AND 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEES: Gene 
Flack, Director of Advertising and 
Trade Relations Counsel, Sunshine 
Biscuit Company, New York, Chair- 
man. 


* REPORT. OF EXTENSION COM.- 
MITTEE: L. B. O’Loughlin, Assist- 
ant Sales Manager, The Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, Chair- 
man. p 


12:50 P.M. 


LUNCHEON: Grand Ball Room. 


NATHANIEL LEVERONE: Chair- 
man of Board of Automatic Canteen 
Corp. of America. 


“THE AMERICAN ARMY AND 
THE WORLD TODAY”: General 
Kenneth C. Royall, Under-Secretary 
of War, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PRESENTATION OF SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT AWARD: W. V. 
“Smoke” Ballew, of W. V. Ballew & 
Associates of Dallas (past president 
and chairman of board of NFSE), 
Chairman. 


PRESIDING: George S. Jones, Jr., 3 
President, National Federation of 


Sales Executives. LE 
d Ba 
“THE FUTURE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALES MANAGEMENT”: Dan 
Paul G. Hoffman, President, The Vice-P 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Angel 
Ind. 
EC 
“MOTIVATING TOMORROW’S S/ 
SALES MANAGEMENT”: Brig. EME 
General Albert J. Browning,. Vice- D 
President and Director of Purchases, ~ 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, as Sa 
Mich. » 4 
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PR FEDERATION CONVENTION 


5 OF MEETING: 
, Jr.. President, 
porated, Evans- 


LENNUAL REPORT 


REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES OF AFTERNOON SESSION 


Sales Executive clubs affiliated with 
NFSE. 


12:45 P.M. 
tion of Sales 
LUNCHEON — SOUTH BALL 
ROOM. “MAKING A _ SALES 
CE COMMIT. PRESENTATION STAY  PRE- 
», Vice-Pres. Chi- SENTED. 
Division, The Bor- A round-table discussion presented by 
icago, Ill., Treas- members of the Milwaukee Sales 
Managers’ Association. 
j ION AND 12:45 P.M. 
MITTEE: Harold |LUNCHEON—Grand Ball Room. 
Paul, Chairman. PRESIDING: George S. Jones, Jr. 
ROVERNMENTAL “SALESMEN OF TOMORROW” 
COMMITTEE: William A. Patterson, President, 
ming, Secretary, United Airlines, Chicago. 
Co., Richmond, Junior Achievements, Inc.. Motion 
A, c : u ve : : Scan va ood 
arles Slack, Presiden unior 
R ee Pes: Achievement of Glen Ridee, N. J. 


Milwaukee, Chair- 


4 . 


LEADERSHIP 
TTER MAN- 


t A. Hood, Pro- 
SE Convention 
ville Corpora- 


STAR SALES- 
Rados, President, 
of Sales Training 


Distillers’ Cor- 


3 2 
WW LEADERSHIP 
nd Ball Room. 


- Danielson, Vice- 
Vice-President Bar- 
Angeles, Calif. 


CO-ORDINA- 
SALES AND 
EMENT”: Rich- 
Personnel Man- 
ds Sales Corpora- 
»4 


2:45 P.M. 
Grand Ball Room. 


PRESIDING: George S. Jones, Jr. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE COORDINATION: 


“HOW TO GET RESULTS IN 
SALES TRAINING”: J. N. Bau- 
man, Vice-President, The White Mo- 
tor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“SECURING RESULTS THROUGH 
SHARING COMPENSATION 
AND INCENTIVES”: Horace H. 
Hull, Hull-Dobbs Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


4:40 P.M. 
ADJOURN. 


“MORE EFFECTIVE RETAILING”: 
Carl V. Haecker, W. T. Grant 


Stores. 

“A SPEED-UP FOR SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT”: Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, President and Publisher, 
Parade Publications, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

4:50 P.M. 

ADJOURN. 

6:45 P.M. 

GOLD PLATE DINNER: Grand Ball 
Room, 


2:45 P.M. 


PRESIDING: Kinsey N. Merritt, Gen- 
eral Manager Public Relations, Rail- 
Inc., New 


way Express Agency, 


York. 


REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES OF 
Sales Executives’ Clubs affiliated 
with NFSE. 


4:30 P.M. 
ADJOURN, 


Albert Haring, Professor, University 
of Ind., Bloomington, Ind., Chair- 
man. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COM- 
MITTEE: Harry C. Anderson, Sales 
Manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
(Past President and Chairman of 
NFSE), Chairman. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
“EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
FOR SALESMEN”: Paul Heyne- 
man, Vice-President, Eloesser-Heyne- 
mann Co., San Francisco, Chairman. 


4:30 P.M. 
ADJOURN. 


6:30 P.M. 


BANQUET AND DANCE: ‘Grand 
Ball Room. 


PRESIDING: Gene Flack, Vice Chair- 
man NFSE Convention Committee, 
Sunshine Biscuit Company. 

SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


INTRODUCTION OF GUEST 
SPEAKER: George S. Jones, Jr. 


“THE GOVERNMENT’S PART IN 
OUR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM”: 
Alfred Schindler, Under-Secretary 
of Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


DANCE: Formal Dress (Optional). 


MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA. 
“THE FUTURE OF NFSE”: George 


S. Jones, Jr., Retiring President, 


NFSE. 


“A NEW VIEWPOINT ON SALES 
MANAGEMENT”: Walter Fuller, 
President, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE INTEREST OF SALES EX- 
ECUTIVES IN LABOR RELA- 
TIONS”: Donald Richberg, Davies, 
Richberg, Beebe, Busicke & Richard- 
son, Washington, D. C. 


10:00 P.M. 
ADJOURN. 


is 


GEORGE S. JONES, JR. 


DONALD RICHBERG 
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Vice-President, Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
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Gene Flack, 2nd Vice-President—Director 


of Advertising and Trade Relations Coun- 
sel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Long 
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DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

Leo B. O’Loughlin—Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Clarence F. Manning—Secretary, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 

Paul Heyneman—Vice-President and As- 
sistant General Manager, Eloesser-Heyne- 
mann Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Loring T. Hammond—President, Moe Bros. 
Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, Wise. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Eastern—Fen K. Doscher—Geyeral Sale: 
Manager, Lily-Tulip Cup Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Midwest—John W. Evans—Manager, Kee 
Lox Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Southern—Les M. Taylor—Sales Manager, 
Mississippi Power and. Light Company, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Western—James E. Holbrook—General 
Sales Manager, The Paraffine Company, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

International—Leo W. Vezina—A ssistant 
General Manager, Canadian Industrial All- 
cohol Co., Lid., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

Edward J. Gately—President, Bank Litho- 
graph Company, Providence, R_ I. 

Hal W. Johnston—Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry L. Porter—Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. R. Jenkins—V ice-President, Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Lewis F. Gordon—TVice-President, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Forbes McKay—Associate Advertising Man- 
ager, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dwight D. Thomas—Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gulf Brewing Company, Houston, 
Tex. 

Mitchell Heinemann—V ice-President, Jant- 
zen Knit*ing Mills, Portland, Ore. 

Cy C. Nigg—President. Bell Brand Foods, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ORGANIZING FOR CONVENTION 


Members of the Chicago 
Sales Executives’ Club, 
hosts to the convention, 
discussing plans for a good 
representation at the con- 
vention from that city. 


CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at which William A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines will be the featured 
speaker will be other highlights of the 
Tuesday session. 

A brief address by Master Charley 
Slack, the 17-year-old President of Junior 
Achievement Company of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., and a 20-minute motion picture on 
Junior Achievement will also feature the 
Tuesday luncheon program. 

The convention will reach its crescendo 
on Wednesday and Thursday when gen- 
eral sessions will be held. Outstanding 
features of the programs on these two 
days will be a dinner and dance Wednes- 
day at which Alfred Schindler, Under- 
Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
Washington will speak, and a “gold 
plate” dinner to be held on Thursday, 
and to which more than 150 top-ranking 
business leaders have been invited. 


Other top-flight executives who will ad- 
dress the convention on Wednesday and 
Thursday include, Raymond Moley, As- 
sociate Editor of NEWSWEEK maga- 
zine, Donald Richberg, nationally-known 
authority on labor relations; Elon G. 
Borton, president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America; William Rados, presi- 
dent of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives; J. N. Bauman, vice- 
president of White Motors; Horace H. 
Hull, of Hull-Dobbs Company; Lyman 
Hill, president of the American Market- 


ing Association; Dr. Dwayne Orton, ' 


Director of Education of International 
Business Machines Corp.; Brig. Gen. 
Albert J. Browning, Director of the 
Office of Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce; 
Paul Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
Corp.; A. H. “Red” Motley, president 
and publisher of Parade Publications, 


Interest in the annual con- 
vention of the Federation 
is running high, as evi- 
denced by this photo tak. 
en at a recent meeting of 
the Dayton Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club. Those with 
raised hands indicate they 
would attend the conven- 
tion. 


Inc.; Richard Moulton, Personnel Direc- 
tor of General Foods; Walter Fuller, 
president of Curtis Publishing Company 
General Kenneth C. Royall, Under-Secre- 
tary of War, and Nathaniel Leverone, 
chairman of the board of the Auto- 
matic Canteen Corp. 

Attendance at the convention is ex- 
pected to break all records. Nearly 1,000 
advance registrations have been received. 


PRICE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


consumers be allowed a normal adequate 
compensation to cover handling and 
servicing costs which are very vital and 
include the livelihood of the vast num- 
bers of people who are customarily em- 
ployed in these channels. 

“You will, we believe, agree that it 
is important to make safe for the future 
this part of our national economy. I 
we wait until full production materializes 
to build up our badly depleted distribu- 
tion system it will be too late, because 
this big job requires time. Goods piled 
up in factory warehouses would mean 
closing down production and consequent 
unemployment which would produce an 
unhealthy economic condition we know 
it is your desire to prevent.” 


Mr. Manning’s formal statement was 
filed after George S. Jones of Evans 
ville, Indiana, President of the Federa- 
tion, and officials of many sales execu- 
tives clubs affiliated with the organiza- 
tion had forwarded letters and telegrams 
to Congressmen urging House approva 
of the trade discounts amendment. 

President Jones contended that ade- 
quate retail discounts were essential to 
prompt reconversion. The House amend- 
ment, he\added; would faciltiate rehabili- 
tation of the nation’s distributive machin- 


ery. 
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Heres the book which gives you the close-up details of the 1946 home 
appliance and equipment market in Milwaukee—information supplied by 
the homemakers themselves on what they own, what they want and need, 
improvements and types of appliances they would like, and what they plan 
to buy. What a shopping list it reveals! And what a guide to help you make 
more sales! Ask our national advertising department or our national repre- 


sentatives for your copy! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
270 Madison Avenue 230 N. Michigan Ave. 640 New Center Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
403 W. Eighth Ave. Russ Bldg. 


INE 15, 1946 


What 228,000 
families own, want, 
need, plan to buy in 


Home Appliances 


and 


SUBJECTS COVERED 


COOKING RANGES—Ownership by makes 
and by type; gas, electric or wood... 
type preferred for replacement. 

CARPET SWEEPERS—Ownership by makes 
and income groups. 

DISHWASHING MACHINES — Number of 


families planning to buy electric dish- 
washing machines when available. 


FOOD MIXERS—Ownership by makes. 


IRONERS — Ownership by makes and by 
income groups. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS — Number of 


families buying records ... preference 
by brands. 


" REFRIGERATORS — Ownership by makes 


... type preferred for replacement... 
refrigeration preferred for freezing or 
keeping foods fresh. 


ELECTRIC ROASTERS—Ownership by 
makes and by income groups. 

RADIO SETS — Types and makes of set 
owned .. . type wanted when available 
. .. features wanted in new sets—tele- 
vision, FM, regular broadcasting, auto- 
matic record changer, etc. 


VACUUM CLEANERS—Ownership by 
makes. 

WATER HEATERS — Ownership by makes 
and by type—gas, electric or coal. 

WASHING MACHINES — Ownership by 


makes and types ... type preferred for 
replacement. 
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( Mnewn throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clepp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 

Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


RECORD DEMAND FOR 
Fanny Fame. CANDIES 


THE facilities that made 
Fanny Farmer Candies for our 
Armed Services all over the world 
are now working to capacity to sat- 
isfy an unprecedented national ap- 
petite for candies! 


FANNY Farmer candy mak- 
ers are masters of their trade! 
Highly skilled, like most Rochester 
workers, they enjoy permanent, 
well-paid, year-round employment. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial pro- 
duction. But Rochester’s per capita 
value is highest—of all! These 
skilled, high-wage, finished product 
workers make more and spend 
more to live better. 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East—all 
dominantly covered by Rochester’s 


| Women's Arch-Aid Shoes 7 


two fine newspapers! 


TIMES-UNION 
’ Evening 


[ROCHESTER.NY. 


DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE — 
: Morning and Sunday 


The Gannett Co... . Publisher of 21 Family Newspopers.: = 


Representative —3. Sagrada 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


RAYMOND BILL .. . Editor and Publisher 
PHILIP SALISBURY .. . . Executive Editor 
A. R. HAHN... .. . Managing Editor 


E. W. DAVIDSON . . 

Director of Customer Relations 
JOHN H. CALDWELL... 

Assistant Managing Editor 

EDITH KINNEY ........ ‘Desk ‘Editor 
RAY B. PRESCOTT .. . Director of Research 
LESTER B. COLBY 
D. G. BAIRD 
FRANK WAGGONER 
ALICE B. ECKE 


TERRY ARMSTRONG 


HARRY WOODWARD, jk. 
JAMES M. SINGLETON 


IRENE CROSSMON 
MARY CAMP 
MARGARET MANTHO 
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pack to attract 


are 


maryland glass 


MARYLAND GLAss CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE; NEW YORK, 270 Broadway 


CHICAGO, Berman Bros., Inc., 1501 S. Laflin St. 
CINCINNATI, J. E. McLaughlin, 401 Lock St. 
KANSAS CITY, Aller Todd, 1224 Union Ave. 
MEMPHIS, S. Walter Scott, 608 McCall Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, H. A. Baumstark, 4030 Chouteau Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Pacific Coast Division, 135 Stockton St. 
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Here’s Clear Channel service — IN 


ACTION! 


We emphasize an important point brought 
out by WHO's sale of War Bonds—the 
fact that 55% of all sales were made out- 
side of Iowa. 


More than 25,000 people, in every State 
except Vermont and South Carolina, sat 
down and wrote letters ordering War 
Bonds (“Dear WHO—”)! People in 
Texas, Georgia, Montana and Ohio, for 
instance, were consistent and heavy pur- 
chasers. That’s WHO Programming—and 
Clear Channel Service—IN ACTION! 


Please remember that WHO offered no 
kisses by movie stars, or other special in- 
ducements. Every one of those 25,000 
people could have bought more easily 
from their local stores, banks, etc.—could 


have saved themselves the trouble of writ- 
ing checks or buying money orders, writ- 
ing letters, addressing and stamping envel- 
opes, and mailing their orders to WHO. 


Every one of them was actuated by the 
listener-loyalty WHO has built through its 
long record of broadcasting constructive 
programming in (and to) the public in- 
terest. 


WHO?’s listener-loyalty will reflect in in- 
creased sales for your product, too, when 
you advertise on WHO. Write for avail- 
abilities—or ask Free & Peters. 


nO 


+ for lowa PLUS # 
Des Moines . . . . 50,000 Watts 
B. J. Palmer, President ¢ J. O. Maland, Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC. National Representatives 
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In interested 
in the 


~ 


building 
material 
business 


a \\\ a 
Here are important facts you should know. The Oregon Journal 
is read regularly by 97% of all people engaged in Portland’s 5 
| wholesale building material supply firms. And what’s more 
| 95% of the people engaged in the retail building supply business 
: in Portland read the Oregon Journal regularly. * 
| This expressed choice of The Journal is universal among Port- 


land families. People in the building material supply business 
and their customers alike read The Journal because of its accu- 
rate local reporting, comprehensive world news, understanding 
local columnists, and top-flight national features. Little wonder 
that The Journal] is today, as it has been for years, Portland’s 
favorite newspaper offering advertisers the largest peace-time 
circulation in its history, both daily and Sunday. 


* Figures from a current Independent Survey. 


VF YOU Liye, . THE 


YOU'D p " PorriaNn? 


cere’ JOURNAL 


Afternoon and Sunday 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only Afternoon Newspaper » ne 
In Oregon's z 
Only Metropolitan Market! 


Member Metropolitan and 


Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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SAY THE Readers OF THE 


TIMES PICAYUNE-NEW ORLEANS STATES 
NEW COLORGRAVURE MAGAZINE 


‘forward step in Southern newspaper publish- 
ing.” Public Officials 


“timely stories . . . beautiful reproduction . . 
we need such a medium.” Retail Stores 


“much better than the usual magazine . . . espe- 
cially like the local angle.” Civic Leaders 


“a real chance to play up New Orleans’ wealth 
of cultural and historical material.” Educators 


“progressive step .. . read from cover to cover.” 


Out of Town Readers 


OVER QUARTER OF A 


‘a Sunday ‘must’ from now on 


. . . big-league 
stuff . . 


. size, type, color and text just right!” 
Countless Local Readers 


Put the power of this 
powerful medium behind 


your sales message — 


Representative: 


JANN & KELLEY, 
New York * Chicago ° 


INC. 


Detroit * Atlanta « 


San Francisco 


MILLION CIRCULATION 
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New Brooms...sales sweep! 


National Tea Company of Chicago ended the year 1944 
with 827 stores, sales of 99 million dollars, and an 
ambitious rehabilitation program planned by the new 
management 


New Broom No. 1 in the program was Harley 
McNamara, as Executive Vice President Mr 
McNamara has a long and successful experience in food 
merchandising, a host of friends in the industry, a 
pioneering spirit and an abundance of ideas. 


National Tea set out to sell the Mrs. with the market 
basket, to make the chain so attractive few shoppers 
could resist. Small inefficient stores were closed, more 
departments added to self-service markets. New fronts 
, and paint jobs brightened exteriors Interiors were re- 
, arranged and newly equipped, shelves refaced, items 
reshuffled, new lines added. service improved, pro- 
motions stepped up. 


And among the new brooms was The Chicago Sun 
Convinced that a rising medium held a rising market, 
National Tea contracted for 13 full pages, one every 
Friday, in the paper with the livest food pages in Chi- 
cago The first appeared October 26, 1945. A full page 
has appeared every week since—for 32 consecutive weeks. 


With other, older Chicago papers carrying the adver- 
tising, the effectiveness of an additional paper might 
. have been slow to show itself. But reports show that 
The Sun's influence was evident from the start, and 
. that this new broom ts a factor in steadily growing 

sales. 


National Tea’s experience 1s duplicated by over 200 


National Tea—Sales Gains 

Sun 
linage 
7,829,639 2.1 -- 
7,845,012 49 670 
7,745,062 3.6 1,078 
7,319,613 20.8 — 
7,656,733 19.1 4,928 
Dec 9,719,271 7,778,925 24.9 9,856 
Dec 10,992,455 8,363,347 31.4 9,940 

1946 1945 

Jan 9,781,797 7,330,799 33.4 9,856 
Feb. 10,532,641 7,502,615 40.4 9,940 
Mar 10,794,750 7,071,541 52.6 9,940 
Apr 10,803,650 7,070,902 $2.8 10,022 


% 
4 wks ended 1945 1944 Gain 
July 14 7,994.374 
Aug 11 8,225,773 
Sept. 8 8,025,536 
Oct 8,846,157 
Nov 9,116,429 


neighborhood grocers who present their best values in 
The Sun's Food Directory every Friday find the 
paper brings mew customers and fresh demand for 
featured items. 


Remember The Sun was and is a wanted newspaper, 
liked and respected by the people who read it, enjoying 
the confidence and support that few newspapers ever 
enlist. 


After four years of comprehensive and_ practical 
service to women on the buying, preparation and serv- 
ing of food, market quotations and prices, menus and 
diet The Sun has established itself as a helpmeet co 
enough housewives in Chicago so advertising to women 
gets extraordinary response. And the advertising re- 
sponse is felt in chains as well as smart specialty shops, 
on low priced everyday items as well as top market 
merchandise! 


If you have something for the women of Chicago, 
The Sun has something for you . . . The nearest Sun 
representative can give you details. 


\ THE CHICAGO SUN 


f 


j 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


National Representatives: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Avenue » NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue « Aslauta © Charlotte » Dallas * Detroit » Kansas City + Los Angeles « Memphis + St. Louis * San Francis 
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J C [) LO NG Director of Advertising 
* 3 e Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


(Newspapers are essential to an airline in getting constantly changing informa- 


tion to the greatest number of people as quickly as possible. And as more people 
can afford to fly, it becomes necessary to cultivate intensely the largest possible 
chunk of every market we serve. By using newspapers, we can concentrate our 


efforts on selected markets with a minimum of waste circulation. ?? 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by The Cincinnati Enquirer in the interest of all newspapers 


JUNE 15, .1946 , &%3 
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comes in nifty packages at WBBM” 


..- as witness “The Bennett Sisters” 


a 


Three singing sisters and a four-instrument musical group 
combine their talents on “The Bennett Sisters’—one of the 
neatest program packages ever to come out of the WBBM 
showmanship department. 

The three Bennetts are no strangers to WBBM listeners. They 
are firm favorites...listened to and liked on WBBM’s “Melody 
Lane”, which the Chicago Federated Advertising Club selected 
as Chicago’s best local musical-variety show. Sales-tested 
by Montgomery Ward and Wieboldt’s Department Stores, the 
trio now is available to another advertiser on its own quarter- 
hour program. 

Tie in with this package and you get speedy delivery and a 
welcome reception for your sales message throughout WBBM’s 
5-state Primary Area.” For 
details about “The Bennett 


Sisters,” call us or Radio 


Sales. 


*CBS Seventh Series Listening 


50,000 WATTS « 780 ke | 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 
with offices at: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA - “4 ° 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Worthwhile No. Receiving No. copies 
Plants M. & F. of M. & F, 


Rated over $1,000,000 233 100% 
750,000 to 1,000,000 45 100% 
500,000 to 33 100% 
200,000 to 100% 
75,000 to P 100% 
Others 267 


Total 1,004** 


* Mainly the important unrated plants. 
**Tests show each copy of Mill & Factory is read by 5 or 6 plant 
executives. 


THESE VALUABLE REPORTS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Test the accuracy of your own prospect 
list by comparing it with these MILL & 
FACTORY Survey Reports! The Con- 
necticut Survey as well as surveys of 
other industrial areas will be gladly sent 
to you. Simply write for your free copies. 


ACB 


ACTIVITIES 


ti 
t ios ind coer vane a FERN 


Research Reports Give 


ON OBSCURE DEALERDOM 


Do you know exactly the extent and manner in 
which your dealers advertise your products to 
their homefolks in the local newspapers? 


This dealer tie-in advertising is often the make- 
or-break for important national schedules... 
its presence or absence often indicates a dealer’s 
potential... yet appearing at uncertain inter- 
vals in any of the 1,821 daily newspapers pub- 
lished, it is practically impossible to get a coher- 
ent picture of it except by ACB Research Re- 
ports. You can likewise keep informed on what 
your competitors’ dealers are doing. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily 
newspaper published. Your advertising agency 
knows ACB especially as the official distributor 
of advertising tear sheets. 


ct Several hundred 
& manufacturers, advertising agencies and pub- 
of lishers use its research service to keep them- 
0 
nt 
eS. 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Re- 
ports; Specified Tearsheets; Advertis- 
ing Allowance; Schedule Listings; Mat 
Analysis; etc. Gives details of cost, 
coverage, list of users. 


NEW YORK, 79 Madison Avenue * 


JUNE 15, 1946 


CHICAGO, 538 South Clark Street « 


ACB Research Service furnishes pertinent current 
facts to work with in both national and local newspaper advertising 


selves fully informed about fields in which they 
are engaged, or expect to be engaged. 


These services are surprisingly moderate in 
cost, even though they are made to order for 
each subscriber. They are valuable in many 
ways to merchandisers who want a prompt 
accurate picture of dealer advertising activities. 


TYPICAL ACB RESEARCH SERVICES 


Dealer Tie-In Reports. Checks dealer co-operation on your 
brand and/or your competitor’s brand. 


Tear Sheet Service. Full tear sheets supplied on competitive 
national; or your own or competitive dealer advertising. 


Schedule Listings. Daily review of any new schedules or in- 
sertions appearing in daily newspapers. 


Unduplicated Copy Service. Gives you as they appear, new 
copy themes—new products—uses—new ideas for manu- 


facture; advertising; selling. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 149 New Montgomery Street 


Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


) we makes its own pulp 


of many varieties for the 101 
different kinds of quality paper it 
produces. 

There in a nutshell is one basic 
reason why such high standards 
of quality can be set and main- 


tained for all Oxford papers. 


Not only do we take extreme care 
in making pulp—not only have 
we huge wood reserves on which 
to draw —we-also do’ everything 
right through to the finishing of 
our papers. Oxford is completely 
integrated. 


There are other good reasons for 
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INCREDIBLE ! 


IN MAKING PULP FOR 
OXFORD PAPERS A FEW WOOD FIBRES 
FALL SHORT OF BEING TWICE AS 

UNIFORM AS PEAS IN A POD. 


Oxford quality. As a constant 
guide to our veteran craftsmen’s 
“know-how,” samples from 
every paper run get numerous 
laboratory tests to make sure that 
quality remains uniformly high. 


In addition, for many years now 


Oxford has been accustomed to 
making over 1,000 miles of quality 
paper a day. Behind this exper'- 
ence is never-ending research in 
all kinds of paper problems. So 
when you think of quality print- 
ing papers, think of Oxford first. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal, and Rumford Litho CIS; 
UNCOATED —Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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‘“‘He just can’t resist showing he’s got the IOWA market!” 


Lush is the word for the Iowa urban market 
today—and it’s a lushness that lasts! That’s be- 
cause Iowa’s wealth comes jointly from rich 
farmland and thriving industry to create 
steadier spending in Iowa towns and Cities. 
The Des Moines Sunday Register delivers bet- 
ter than 70% of this lowa urban market—does 
double duty in selling your products AND 
merchandising them to the dealer. Put Urban 
Iowa high on your list—with the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


covering Metropolitan lowa 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING 
AMONG AMERICA’S FIRST 20 CITIES 


ABC Circulation March 31, 1946: Daily 353,590—Sunday 450,200 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York-Chicago-Detroit-Philadelphia 


15, 1946 
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No. 5 in the **Men of Adventure” series 


CHARLES LUCKMAN: ALL-AMERICAN BOY 


$300,000 a year at 37—up from a $25-a-week soap 
salesman to top boss of Lever Bros. Time: fifteen 
years flat. 

Fourth of July and May Day orators might 
disagree about its significance—but as a story of 
business adventure in a democracy, it is of compelling 
interest to FORTUNE and FORTUNE’s readers.* 

The most inspiring chapters in this story of 


*See “Charles Luckman,” p. 121, FORTUNE, July, 1946 


business adventure are being written today. Hundreds 
of thousands of war-matured young men are starting 
their careers with the challenge that there’s a world 
to be made as well as money. Interpreting their 
ambitions and the successes of their seniors, 
FORTUNE as Special Reporter of the American 
Adventure gives both readers and advertisers the 
most valuable professional enlightenment in U. S. 


business publishing. 


Fortune 


JULY e 1946 
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Young 
Colonel a 
Memphis ction 
Comes of 


Age! 


JUNE 15, 


Out of the romantic traditions of 
the Old South has sprung Young 
Colonel Memphis, symbol of new 
agricultural diversification and 
the rise in industrial power, the 
basis for the economic stability of 
Memphis, one of America’s key 
markets. 


THE COMMERCIA 
APPEAL 


=SSS55 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 


MARKET INCOME 


Above: Some of the reasons why the gross income of 
the Inland Empire has reached a cool Billion Dollars 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
OPY ofcza\MPORTANT PAPER™ 


as reprinted from the May 1946 issue 
of Modern Plastics 


material 


Vik: 


* Presented before the 1946 Conference of the Society of 
the Plastics Ind Cc dore Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
April 23, 1946. 
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—— Das gterigh prot " 
Discussion, complete with charts, covers ... Underlying 
causes of plastics shortage . . . Reconversion and planned 
increases ... Molding materials output from 1939 to 


date . . . Long range future predictions. 


Reprint edition of this important paper is limited. Your 
immediate coupon request for a copy is therefor sincerely 


invited. 


wane QD 


AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


modern plastics 


“The Meeting Place and Market Place of Plastic Minds 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS INC. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET -: NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Cleveland « Chicago + Los Angeles 


1946 
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The facts on the raw materials 
situation as presented by W. 
Stuart Landes, of 


Plastic Materials Manufacturers 


president 


Association and Vice-President 
of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, are of utmost impor- 
tance to the plastics industry and 
to consumers who are in the 
market for plastics materials. 
MODERN PLASTICS is happy 
to present his conclusions and 
proud to have been able to pro- 
vide the latest figures on ma- 
chinery distribution, which were 
assembled by the staff with the 
aid and cooperation of ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Modern Plastics, Inc. 
122 E. 42 St., New York 17 
Gentlemen: 


Please mail free copy of re- 
print “Plastic Materials Supply 
Situation”. 
eS eee 
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Now that Kathleen Norris has her day-dreaming... 


H™ eyes sparkle. Her step is firm 
and sure. Her young, emotional 
heart swells with the joy of living. 
And now more than ever her ac- 
tive mind is seething with ideas for 
she’s just read another of Kathleen 
Norris’ heart-stirring stories in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan’s authors are mas- 
ters of emotional writing. Theirs is 
great writing, and it makes great 
reading. It paints glowing pictures 
of gracious living. Itendows its hero- 
ines with charm and competence. It 
makes a reader conscious of her 
own pluses and minuses as a hostess. 
So now while she’s still all agog 
from reading Kathleen Norris’ new- 
est story, Canada Dry is showing 
her how to gain the applause and the 
gratitude of her guests. They’re tell- 
ing how taste-tingling Canada Dry 


Ginger Ale can answer that age-old 
question of what to serve the people 
who “just dropped in’’. They’re 
pointing out how to keep drinks 


lively with famous Canada Dry Water. 


Kathleen Norris and Ursula 
Parrott and Rex Beach and the other 
great writers in Cosmopolitan have 
set the scene and keyed her mood. 
She’s caught in a flood-tide of emo- 
tion. And emotion makes wars. 
Emotion makes marriages. Emotion 
makes sales. 


“A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1930. 
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GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


YOU CAN’T TEAR HER AWAY FROM 


seventeen 


—she only has eyes for its editorial and advertising pages. And there are 850,000 
others just like her . . . high school girls who queue up the day their favorite magazine 


hits the newsstands; high school girls who still buy up every copy published. K 


; _ of copies printed sold month after month. Only 
damaged SEVENTEENs are returned by distributors! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a ee ame) money in the bank 


d . a for tomorrow... World War I peaked milk production, 
‘ ™ y brought the bonanza price of $3.53 per hundred pounds... 
| lle es oe coe A which dropped to $1.27 in 1932 when surplus milk was 


fed to stock and sewers! Despite the current seller’s market 
and high finance from fluid milk... SuccessruL FARMING 
forewarns business-farmer subscribers to prepare for possible 
milk surpluses by learning to make cheese. . . reviews the 
art that has become one of the most profitable industries in 
Wisconsin ... outlines methods and means of diversifying 
the product... makes clear that a storeroom of ageing 
cheeses is money in the bank for tomorrow! 


“Cheese Is Your Business’’. . . page 22 of the June 
issue ...is interesting reading... and significant of how 
SuccEssFUL FARMING serves as business advisor to the best 
farmers in the country... with practical, pertinent, money- 
making material which makes SF indispensable to America’s 
million-plus best farm families .. . indispensable entree to 
the best “‘class”” market in the world today! 


Glossy bossy! e « ea Standard hand 
vacuum cleaner grabs the grit, curries the cow, 
makes the chore a cinch... See “All Around 
The Farm”’,.. page 124. 


Also “Your Markets Overseas—Germany”’.. . “How to Hang 
Onto Your Soil”. . . three special articles on hay grades, 


eee 


SF farm article firsts by national 


authorities ... to better the business of 


{ 

| a ope the nation’s best farm families, situated 

f 4 a in in the best farm territory in the world 

c £ Ae —the thirteen Heart States plus New York 
and Pennsylvania . . . where yields, incomes, 

interests and buying power today are at an 


ee all time peak! For further facts ... any office... 
, S SuccEssFUL FarMminG, Des Moines, New York, 
a Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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a useful, free service for 


ee Chicaso Times 


... lists over 1500 products 
in more than 100 food and if 
soap classifications! 


A CONTINUING CONSUMER PANEL SURVEY OF GROCERY BRANDS 


Conducted by MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
NORTHWES7ERN UNIVERSITY 


ifof a series —- 7% If the Keb 


acacia aca trnieeinit | 
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The TIMES, 211 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


The Chicago TIMES-Northwestern University Pantry 
Poll is a recurring survey of food brand preferences in 
Chicago. Designed to be of real assistance to those con- 
cerned with the manufacture, distribution or advertising 
of foodstuffs, it has won acclaim of the industry as an 


accurate, unbiased project in essential research. If you 


Please forward a copy of Pantry Poll 
No. 3 to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
COMPANY. 


are not already on our mailing list, fill out and mail the 


accompanying coupon to receive your free copy of the 


latest Pantry Poll. 


‘THE ‘TIMES 


CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Markeling Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 


Executive Editor, 
The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Income and its effect upon SALES $$$ 


As income increases you expect sales to go up, but the pressure isn’t applied evenly against all 


commodities. An increase of 10% in.income produces an equivalent increase in demand for non- 


durable goods, but an 18% increase for consumer durables. 


For eight important types of commodities this is the effect of a 10% increase in consumer incomes: 


PERCENT INCREASE 

automobiles @@@OQOSOOOOOOOCCEECO » 
household appliances @@@OOOS@OCCOOOOOOO 7 

men’s clothing @@@@OCCCCCCCOOO 1: 

shoes @@@QOQOOOO 10 

drug store products @@@SOCS@@ 8 

food stores @@@@O@O 7 

variety stores @e@ @@@@ 5 


In normal times—with products plentiful—this increased demand is translated quickly into sales. 


Monthly income estimates of the Department of Commerce and the “High-Spot Cities” of 
SALES MANAGEMENT may be used to spot interim changes in income and sales. 


PICTOGRAPH By aie 


re. ) 
. pi « gr % 
Source: A. C. Nielsen before Boston convention of American Marketing Association, 5-!7-4¢ - a 
6-15-46 Pa 


In any picture of your market... 
The Modern Half is the Better Half ! 


], OUT OF DATES. Your o/der woman 2. PLENTY OF DATES. Your younger 
doesn’t dress up so much any more. woman, of course, is clothes-mad. 
And she hasn’t cottoned up to a new She's a man-conscious, trousseau- 
style idea in years. You still talking building, marriage-minded modern who 
fashion to her as though she were needs /ots of new frocks, heeds a// the 
a perfect 36? Well, she probably new fashions. Tell her about yours in 
isn't listening! Dell—and you sell three million of ber! 


Dell Modern Group 


fom ces | sells the Modern Market 


tad 
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Is there a trend away from CHAINS? 


In the Cleveland market there seems to be a 


slight trend away from chain food stores to the 


“ALL CHAIN BRANDS——— 


independents, but a strongly developed trend 
away from chain brands. A & P’s Eight*O’Clock 
coffee, for example, has dropped from 15.7% 
usage in 1937 to 7.9% in I945. 


Two comparable home inventories, 1941 ALL OTHERS 
and 1945, show these differences in brand 


acceptance for coffees: 


PICTOGRAPH BY Source: Tenth Cleveland Home Inventory 
Saks Managimirt of The Cleveland Press 
6-15-46 


Theres always room for a NEW BRAND 


Back in 1928 Hills Bros. invaded the Milwaukee market with its coffee. From nowhere at all Hills 
zoomed to 44.1% usage in 1943. 


But Chicago’s popular Manor House didn’t feel that Milwaukee could be owned by any one brand. 
Startingin 1943 from scratch, as Hills had done fifteen years earlier, this well-promoted brand has 
jumped forward until it is second in the market today. 


Here are the fluctuations of the four leading brands in per cent of all greater-M il- 
waukee families buying package coffee: 


HILLS BROS. MANOR HOUSE MAXWELL HOUSE EIGHT O'CLOCK 


1943 "44 ‘45 "46 “1943 "44 4546 1943 "44 ‘45 46 1943 "44 '45 ‘46 


PICTOGRAPH BY mute 
» Co 
yource: 23rd Annual Consumer Analys t The Milwaukee ria = J rs 
6 ; 


SALES MANAGEMEN!? 


March issue delivers 
largest crneulation 
in the Group field! 


) 


And add this one! Macfadden Women’s Group 
print orders for June up 32% over June 1945! 


Advertising, too! According to Printers’ Ink 
for the 5 issues thus far tabulated in 1946, 
Macfadden Women’s Group had the largest 
percent linage gain of any leading group! 


Macfadden Women’s Group 


15, 1946 


America isn't UNITED 


Critics think of Americans as standardized: reading the same comics, listening to the same programs, 
buying the same breakfast cereal. Actually we're very divided in our habits and preferences. Very 
few products have truly national acceptance. 


Men's toiletries are having a boom—but that doesn’t mean that all of the potential outlets are 
responding to the same degree. 


Surveys made early this Spring show great differences between the decisions of men’s apparel 
store owners in New York City and owners of the same type of stores in cities in varying city- 
sizes in Connecticut, New Jersey and Massachusetts toward stocking these items. 


Men’s Apparel Stores Stocking Men’s Toiletrie 


New York City 1 in] cf each: 


Conn.-Mass.-N. J. 1 in 2 mare 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Saks Managimont urce: Surveys 2 and 3 of Esquire Market Research Dept 
6-/5-4€ 


Vacationists will Hl PLACES this year 


No more backyard vacations. American families will go far away this year—with the Pacific Coast, 
the Rockies and the South preferred. Forty-seven per cent expect to travel outside the U.S. A., 
with Canada and Mexico topping the list. Plane travel will show the greatest gain, but the family 
car will remain the most popular vehicle. Budgets will be doubled over the last previous vacation. 


Travel-hungry vacationists want to view the rest of America. Only a minority in each section will 
spend their vacations in their own sections. 


$1(«: 
VACATIONISTS § O94" # $664: 
REMAINING LL Lae i Hen, EM: 
IN THEIR ee 
OWN SECTIONS 


| Te 
last vacation © TTTE 


next vacation§ $44 oe 
ICTOGRAPH 8B : “1 28 
" 1 


ore, 
Source: Vacation Survey of The American Magazine # hk = 
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Most &7° oe eXPENSIVE [| 


ILLUSTRAVOX goss 


training is the 


one best way 


Compact—easy to carry 


+ peterpan sound slidefilms command attention. Your perfected training mes- 
sage is presented in eye-catching pictures and spoken words, speeding training 
time—assuring maximum trainee interest. 

Already field-tested and proved by leading industrial concerns before the war, 


Illustravox superiority was further proved in accelerated military training programs. 


Ilustravox-trained men remembered up to 25% longer than 
under former training methods. Training periods were cut 
from as much as six months to as little as six weeks! 


In all types of sales and production training Illustravox does a thorough job. Over 
75% of all sound slidefilm equipment now in use is Illustravox. The Magnavox 


Company, Illustravox Division, Dept. SM-6, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE M he] n aqavox COMPANY « FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Can you Make women more BEAUTIFUL 


| Members of the Consumer Panel (1776 chapping MM 6.57 
| of them) of a leading women’s service 
magazine report on “my chief skin pimples MM 6.57 
el Most “f ame ar ap at freckles INI 8.1% é : 
| east one problem. There is a big ZN 
| potential market for companies which flaking J 10. WSUS —. 
can help these women. 4 / 
| oiliness SME 14.5% ~~ // 
= “\~ 


(Percentages add to more than 100 because some respondents blackheads Dcoeiiebieeeenll a1. TNS 


volunteered more than one answer.) 


| large pores NN 22.77% 


| PICTOGRAPH By 


Sits Mnsponot fasten Potted ageing Het dryness TT 29.5 7 


pont CHEAT an this one / 


You own an automobile—perhaps several automobiles. You protect yourself with insurance. 


Without digging into your wallet or your safe deposit box can you give the names of the 


companiés which cover you on fire and theft, property damage, collision and personal 


liability? Three to one you can’t name them all. 


Representative subscribers to the magazines of one large publishing organization fell 
down badly when asked to name the insurance companies which gave them coverage 


on the family automobile. 


It's less than one man in every three who can come up with the right answer. 


oy 


ne 


REMEMBER _GAN T REMENGER 


coat 


fire and theft 59% SS 
property damage nr 
collision 3% 
personal liability a 


Obvious moral: the insurance companies aren’t selling themselves. They are 
depending too much on their agents and the brokers. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


C 
Sis Managonrt Source: “Report on Savings and Insurance,”’ Crowell-Collier Publishing Company * ra a 
6-154 


whe’ hr. amine About your’ 


FREEZING 
UNIT? 


Who cares enough to sort out all the 
perfect strawberries to give pleasure to 
the family months from now? Who's will- 
ing to cherish the best of the baby 
limas, clean them and wrap them and put 
them away? Whose light and tender touch 
with pastry makes a pie worth keeping 
for months? 


The lady who loves her home——and to whom 
every last detail is a joy. 


Who reads Better Homes & Gardens——the 
"know-how" magazine for running a home? 
The same lady. 


Over 2,650,000 of her. She lives ina 
comfortable suburban house. She has a 
very comfortable in- 
é come. She and her 
‘ husband spend more 
than their neighbors 
on their home——have a 
new refrigerator more 
often, more new 
ranges, new carpets, 
new roofs, new paint. 
(The 1940 Census sur= 
vey told us that.) 
Home is their big 
interest in life. 


Can you think of any 
group that would give 
you a greater percentage 
of sales than BH&G families 
for your freezing units or 
ranges, your soup or oranges or 
cod liver oil or baby food? 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 2,650,000 


a el 
“THERES NO"PLACE 


a 


LIKE {OME 
a1) 


and no place like Better Homes & Gardens 


to sell everything that goes into homes 
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for 9 YEARS 


has Cultivated 
these “Extra Profit’ 
POULTRY FARMS 


You can't afford to leave a “Two Farmall Tractors with International and 
reac a Pod weet McCormick-Deering in the field 
farm income from Poultry and Eggs International Trucks on the road—these 
was $2,689,000,000. (Source are a part of the picture on thousands 
of farms where you see good poultry 
houses . . . Here profits average higher 
and machinery is more widely used for 
growing crops, grinding grains and mar- 
keting Poultry Products. You, too, should 
be sure to place on your basic Farm 
Magazine List . . . Poultry Tribune— 
America’s Leading Specialized FARM 
MA GAZINE. 


500,000 Circulation 


MEMBER: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS America’s Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Representatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke—Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 
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Let’s study 


: picak 


a 


db. 


reader of The ROTARIAN 


1. He is one of the thought-leaders and buy- 
ing-leaders of his town. Reach him and you 
reach the town. 


2. He is not a passive member of Rotary. Only 
active members are retained. 


3. His enthusiasm for Rotary includes enthu- 


siasm for The Rotarian. He pays his subscrip-. 


tion when he pays his dues. 


4. He is not self chosen for membership in 
Rotary. He is invited to join by a hard-boiled 
membership committee, which knows the town 
and ITS LEADERS. 


5. He is, you might say, elected to readership 
of The Rotarian. But he stays a reader of his 
own volition. 


6. His average personal income is over $7000— 
a darned good income in the average Rotary 
town. 


7. There are more than 200,000 of him— 
67,700 of whom are corporate officers — 43,200 
of whom own businesses — 34,200 of whom are 
managers — 156,500 of whom are employers — 
33,500 of whom are leading professional men. 


8. More than 154,000 own their own homes— 
34 of which are valued at over $10,000. 


9. He owns, in the aggregate, 224,000 personal 
cars; his firm operates 495,000 business cars and 
600,000 trucks. 


10. Some 14,100 are on school boards, 17,900 
on hospital boards, 13,500 on city councils, 
74,350 on church boards. 


11. He gets his Rotarian magazine at home. 


12. Only about 3 of his number are reached by 
other leading business executive magazines. 
Reach this man and you reach his town. 
Reach him and you reach America. 


Jradurchie neadonchrile 


re) 


THE 


Rotarian @ 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


——— 
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ATT suo0t Tooth! 


OF THE TOTAL U. S. CANE SUGAR 
PRODUCTION COMES FROM 
THE SOUTHWESTERN SUN BELT 


Juicy stalks of sugar cane from the Southwestern Sunbelt produce 5,349,000 tons of 
sugar yearly and pour over 24 million dollars into its pockets. Yes, from the Sunbelt 
comes 86% of the total U. S. production of cane sugar—proof once again of the wide 
diversity of products that is raised in this rich agricultural area. Dependent not on one, 
two or three major crops, but based stably on myriads of money-making products, the 
Sunbelt Farm Market is a prosperous market, with an even more prosperous future. To 
reach this rich farm market, FARM AND RANCH is the most logical medium for your 
advertising message. For FARM AND RANCH alone concentrates its full coverage to 
this 5-state area— Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 

kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico — big 

states, with a spendable cash farm income 


of $2,232,870,000.* Dominant Voice of 


*Farm Income Situation, U. S. Dept. Agr., April, 1945. t h e Vv ! T A L 6 t h 


FARM AND RANCH is the dominant 
voice of the Southwestern Sunbelt 
market—a vital sixth of the total 
American farm market. The big, 
productive farms and ranches of the 
Sunbelt states market scores of big- 
money cash farm crops each year. 
Tung trees, mung beans and silk 
worms are but a few of the new 
crops of the past few years which 
are swelling the Sunbelt's income. 
You get concentrated coverage of 
this rich area with FARM AND 

DALLAS, TEXAS RANCH, dominant voice of the Sun- 
Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York * 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


205 Globe-Democrat Building, St. Lovis * 1895 Monroe Drive, N. E., Atlanta belt Farm Market. 
West Coost Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, 4 
California * Garfield Building, Los Angeles, California 


a a ee, ee ee ee ee ee 
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Who owns most \ 


ON’T look now, but Colossus, the American 

farmer, owns or operates 1,142,817,821 of the 
nearly 2-billion acres in the continental United 
States, according to the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture. 


What a man! And what a manager! Steward of the 
nation’s biggest single resource, the land; with an 
income of some 28-billion dollars per year, plus 
some 1814-billions in savings. 


What are his plans? Surveys show that 16.6% of 
farm owners expect to build a new house, either 
farm or tenant. 74.4% expect to make major 
repairs, improvements, or additions to farm 
dwellings. They'll redecorate interiors, paint out- 


side, install running water, modernize kitchens. 
There'll be new fences, barns, garages, trucks, 
tractors, machine shops ... refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, farm freezers. The variety and 
volume of wants are almost endless! 


It is on America’s top-half farms, with over four- 
fifths of the national farm income, that Country 
Gentleman’s six-million readers are concentrated. 
These readers, incidentally, own or operate almost 
30% of all the farm land in America. 

Basic magazine in America’s biggest industry, CG 
stimulates wants, directs their fulfilment, parades 
the brand-names of the country’s leading adver- 
tisers before eager millions with bulging pockets. 


— (ee 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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Advertising Assoc 


well be you. 


Club of Chicago. 
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Premium Industry 


and hobert Db. 


iation of America, Inc.; 
and newly elected president of the 


pany, 


vice 


as your own first step in 
first 


now 
Brown, 


Randolph 


above 


invited to contact same 
right 
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markets cultivation. 
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president 


“Tt is inevitable that we sometimes make 
an erroneous statement, but inexcusable to 
make an irresponsible one . . . When it 
becomes clear that The Chronicle has erred, 
we should not attempt to brazen out the 
admission of error, nor hide shamefacedly 
behind a mythical editorial dignity, hoping 
that somehow people will forget. Rather 
we should, humbly and humanly, go 
before the readers, our judges, and say: 
‘Today we know more about this item, 
and know that yesterday we were wrong.’ 
We must be careful, however, that our 
manner of admission does not allow any 
interpretation of yielding to the opportune, 
nor retreat under pressure... ’—Editor’s 
memo to Chronicle staff. 


Te modern newspaper has come a 
long way from its primitive form as a 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER, FeRGuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
T ° . ° 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


personal journal. Its contentand processing 
requires a staff of specialists, syndicates, 
auxiliaries. Its physical productioninvolves 
an array of complicated machinery .. . 
Despite its size and technologies, its later 
identities as manufacturer and business 
establishment, the newspaper has never 
found a substitute for principle, a 
capital as essential as the confidence 
of the public. Lacking integrity, it 
might as well lack ink. 

On the West Coast there are some 
people who do not like The Chronicle, 
are opposed to its objectives and annoyed 
by its attitudes and activities. 

But there are few who do not regard 
The Chronicle with respect. One dissident 
said recently of Chronicle editors—“Even 
when they’re wrong, they think they’re 
right.”... And when they think they were 


The Inevitable ...and , 


wrong, they are quick to say so. 


Ow the West Coast there are large 
numbers of people who like, admire and 
support The Chronicle 


for the very same 

reasons that alienate the antis...These 
Chronicle readers include most of the local 
intelligence and character, enterprise and 
influence... represent the most effective 
and constructive forces in San Francisco, 
and the West. With their favor, their good 
will, their interest and advocacy .. . any 
project or product can hardly fail. 

And to the advertiser of compatible 
standards, The Chronicle can offer no 
greater value than the introduction it offers 
to the people whose respect and affection 
The Chronicle has earned . .. No medium 
can offer more. No advertiser in this part 
of the world needs more! 


but can she eook ?° 


€ 
: 


© Yes . . . she’s pretty as a picture. But it takes a 
lot more than beauty to make a good wife. Just as it 
takes more than ads to make a good campaign! 


Take your advertising, for instance. 


It’s probably pretty good. But is it good enough? Does it 
carry on all the way from printed message to ultimate 
purchase? Does it go beyond the purchase? 


Advertising created by Ross Roy, Inc. does just that! It is 
based upon a 20-year policy of providing far more 
than advertising alone. It follows through with every 
type of sales-producing promotion you require. 


In fact, campaigns for Ross Roy clients follow through with 
ALL SIX essential services: 


1. ADVERTISING—campaigns combining high visibility and readership 
with a sound sales idea and strong sales appeal. 


2. MERCHANDISING—consumer and point-of-sale programs also 
created by top copy and art talent. 


3. PUBLICITY—programs which assure 
increased linage in a wide range of media. 


4. SALES TRAINING—films, presentations, 
bulletins and other coordinated training material. 


5. SERVICE TRAINING—product maintenance 
programs to assure customer satisfaction. 


6. RESEARCH—comprehensive market, product, 
distributor, dealer and consumer surveys conducted and analyzed. 


Think what Ross Roy follow through advertising can do to 
help you. Want to talk it over? Just drop us a 
note on your letterhead. Remember .. . It Isn’t a Campaign If It Doesn’t Follow Through! 


Ross Roy, Inc., 2751 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
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